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ABSTRACT 

Abilities or competences that ensure effective 
managerial performance were studied, and a model of effective 
managerial performance was developed. Performance, perceptions, and 
careering and professional development of 103 women managers and 
executives from 53 Milwaukee private corporations were described 
using a recently developed performance measurement system. In 
addition to the competence model, over 500 behavioral examples that 
can be used in instruction and assessment were obtained. Women 
managers were found to demonstrate intellectual and entrepreneurial 
abilities to the same degree as they showed interpersonal abilities. 
Based on factor, cluster, and path analyses, it was determined that' 
competences are largely independent of each other but some are best 
learned in sequence. For example, a manager's ability to initiate 
rests on intellectual skills. It is concluded that education should 
include learning to integrate abilities, to test them in a range of 
work situations, and to critically appraise one's performance. In 
addition, it is suggested that there are broad competences that will 
generalize across situations and contexts. Information is included on 
the study methodology and the research instruments, which are 
appended. (Author/SW) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study identifies abilities or competences that ensure effective managerial 
performance r ] so ences them to create a model of ef live managerial per- 
formance. ?ace, perceptions and caree-inr , rofessional development 
of 103 women »j. ^rs and executives from 53 Mi J private corporations 
are described and related using a' recently developed performance measurement 
system. Three outcomes result: a competence model of effective managerial 
performance for improving management programs; a pool of over 500 behavioral 
examples set within particular contexts th&t can he used in instruction and 
assessment; and better advice for women students seeking examples of 
careering and professional development and how it relates to effective 
performance in the managerial role. 

No one competence dominates the performance of these managers. They demon- 
strate abilities across the broad spectrum of interpersonal, intellectual, 
entrepreneurial and socio-*emot ional abilities. Women managers demonstrated 
intellectual and entrepreneurial abilities to the same degree as they 
demonstrated interpersonal abilities. Educators creating sequential manage- 
ment curricula and managers planning their own professional development can 
benefit by knowing whether some competences are prerequisites foi others. 
Several factor, cluster and path analyses were performed. Competences are 
in the main independent of each other but some are best learned in sequence. 
A manager's ability to initiate rests on intellectual skills; ability to get 
the job done rests on people skills. Underlying these is self-assessment, 
the ability to learn rom one's experience. 

Abilities effective managers judge as critical to outstanding performance are 
generally the ones they perform in day to day situations. Two abilities 
important to outstanding performance according to managers and that were not 
performed often in this study are using networking and negotiating win-win 
situations. Demonstrating self-control and positive regard for others, 
abilities demonstrated often, are apparently more critical to effective man- 
agerial performance than managers judge them to be. 

Implications for management education are that programs teach and assess for 
a range of complex abilities. Traditional management education has focused 
on developing particular technical skills yet specialized knowledge did 
not play a. critical or decisive role in the situations described by these 
effective managers. Education that prepares for the future will include 
learning to integrate abilities, to test them out in a range of work 
situations and to critically appraise one's own performance. Both work 
environment and job function affect the extent to which these abilities are 
demonstrated; this suggests that adaptability of one 1 s abilities is critical 
for effective performance. There are, however, a common set of broad 
competences educators can expect will generalize across situations and 0 
contexts. Abilities on which the Alverno program is built mesh with those 
demonstrated by effective managers. The study provides a cadre of inter- 
view material for building realistic and relevant instructional experi- 
ences, a model for sequencing competences, and insights into careering for 
structuring career development activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Bridging Education and Practice 

The goal of this study is to research the performance, 
perceptions, careering and professional development of effective 
women managers in order to validate and consequently improve 
Alverno College" s management curriculum (Mentkowski & Doherty, 
1977, 1983). This study builds on the expertise and experience 
of effective managers as a resource for creating programs for 
management students. Management educators cannot respond 
effectively to the needs of management as a profession unless 
they can' bridge the gap between educators and practicing 
professionals, and between professional education and 
organizational training and development. 

Management educators today have an unprecedented opportunity 
to contribute to professionalizing management. Graduating 
competent, adaptive managers capable of lifelong learning and 
professional commitment will enhance the ability of managers and 
their organizations to contribute to organizational objectives 
and public policy. 

Management educators professionalize management by graduating 
persons whose abilities are adaptable and relevant to the world 
of work. These abilities are not personality characteristics. 
They are broad performance competences like communications and u 
critical thinking that can be learned in college and further 
developed through on-the-job experience. 

Educating for the adaptability of broad competences is needed 
because the context for today's graduate is changing and 
unpredictable. Many organizations and institutions may have to 
change drastically to meet the demand3 of "future shock," 
particularly in a technological society experiencing a knowledge 
explosion. Organizations in both the public and private sector 
are struggling to regroup in the face of poor economic conditions 
and challenging foreign competition. 

Management educators need to develop persons who can respond 
to an unpredictable context and changed employment opportunities. 
Graduates may need to learn a new organization, a new role, a new 
set of technical skills, even a new career. They must be able to 
adapt to change and to adapt their abilities to a variety of 
contexts and situations. 
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If the context for the graduate is changing, it follows that 
educational programs must be responsive to these * changes. 
Professional programs are in constant need of refinement, 
evaluation and continued development. The practicing 
professional is willing and able to collaborate, to enhance the 
expertise, standards and credibility of the profession. 
Practicing professionals at all levels and positions can benefit 
educational programs with their input. 



Research Questions 

We believe most management education faculty and practicing 
v professionals would agree with these broad goals. We translated 
them into these specific research questions, 

• What abilities do effective 'managers perform 

in day to day situations? » 

• Is performance on the job related to managers' 
perceptions of these abilities? — 

• What abilities will insure effective perfonnance 
at entry level, but continue to develop t'hroygh 
experience so the manager can respond to changing 
contexts, and take on more responsibilities? 

• Just what abilities should be the focus of a 
management-education program preparing 
graduates for^ the future,,, and simultaneously 
for today's work world? How might these 
abilities be taught toward and assessed? 

• How might educators better prepare women 
graduates for maximizing their chances for 
careering rewards and further professional 
development? 

Such questions are the focus of the present study. Clearly they 
cannot be examined without collaborating with a wide variety of 
expert sources. These include persons from, the many contexts 
management educators serve — employing organizations, the 
practicing professional and professional organizations — if 
management is to become more professionalized and opportunities 
for graduates developed and maintained. At the same time, 
educators must not lose sight of the important contributions of 
the liberal arts college to management curriculum development. 
The following section describes the importance of relying on both 
the professional, and the liberal arts college to improve 
management education. 
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Contributions of Practicing Professional Managers 
to Management Education • 



Collaboration with practicing professionals insures that 
faculty stay in touch with professional and organizational 
contexts and climates* If a broad range of contexts are tapped, 
abilities taught will be less situation specific, but will be 
defined in ways that consider the effects of geographic region, 
organizational structure, nature of the job, and characteristics 
of employees on the specific expression and effectiveness of 
abilities demonstrated on the job* All these factors influence 
performance in a specific context and situation (Riger L[ & 
Galligarl, 1980). Effective managerial performance results from a 
dialectic between the manager and the situation (Putnam & Iteinen, 
1978). 

Awareness of the multiplicity of contexts and their effect on 
performance is important since educational institutions are not 
in a position to change contexts directly. Educators seek change 
indirectly by developing professionals who are oriented toward 
service and who bring their abilities, commitment and 
understanding of context to effect* responsible change. Since 
educators cannot effect change- directly, management educators 
must focus on developing performance characteristics and 
competences that transfer across situations. 

Practicing professionals cannot influence management 
education directly either. Rather, their influence is felt 
indirectly, as educators respond to demands for accountability 
and validity of educational programs. Educators cannot hope to 
validate either the outcomes taught toward, or the learning 
process, without comparing these outcomes Jo professional 
standards and performance derived and demonstrated external to 
professional schools. While a current "state of the" art". of any. 
profession's standards and practice is not the whole of what must 
be considered in curriculum development, a such inclusion is 
critical to educational evaluation and program validation which 
leads to further program development efforts. 



Contributions of Liberal Arts Colleges 
4 to Management Education 

The liberal arts educator has traditionally been responsible 
for developing persons with the adaptability to respond to 
changing contexts. But the liberal arts, as well as specialized 
undergraduate programs such as business management, are being 
more forcefully challenged to demonstrate that professional 
preparation is linked to effective performance in the world of 
work. Criticism has been leveled particularly against 
traditional liberal arts colleges (Winter, 1979) where "learning 
for its own sake" (rather than for a profession) is not always 
linked to performance-oriented settings in business and industry. 
To respond to the demand for more performance oriented education, 
undergraduates need opportunities to apply their knowledge in 
classroom and internship performance situations. They must also 
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be able to transfer these abilities from the college to the work 
setting. Finally, graduates must be able to continue to develop 
their knowledge and abilities through their on-the-job experience 
and, as necessary, further professional education. 

One claim for a liberal arts education is that it develops 
values and abilities that are critical for professional and 
personal lif?. In contrast, an organization's personnel 
development or inservice training programs are less able to 
concentrate on broad abilities. They teach specific job related 
rather than professional abilities and technical rather than i 
broad competences. Organizations, faced with situations of rapid 
change and growing economic constraints, are under enormous 
pressure to deal with problems from a short run perspective 
(Graves, 1980). Most organizations, therefore, ' focus on 
selection and skill training and are unable to provide in dfcpth 
opportunities for professional education except through mentoring 
or internships. Focus on personnel development in addition to 
selection and skill training is a relatively recent, if not an 
innovative practice (Moses, Note 1). Conceptualizing the manager 
as mentcr and educator is uncommon (Graves, 1980). Consequently, 
the liberal arts educator continues to hold a key role in 
developing professional, broadly educated managers. 

The key to professionalizing management lies not only ip 
develo ping graduates who demonst r at e — adaptability, — tranafu r — of— 
abilities and competences that can be further developed through 
experience and education. Management educators also need to 
develop professional persons who demonstrate a disposition toward 
lifelong learning, commitment to management as a profession, and 
to benefiting society as a whole. This is particularly important 
today, since attitudes toward taking on leadership roles entirely 
motivated by commitment to one's career, or to the organization, 
seem to be changing.. Howard and Bray (1981) report that young 
managers entering one ".of America's largest and foremost 
corporations do not have the motivation to climb the corporate 
ladder that management recruits had twenty years ago. Nor are 
younger managers as likely to prefer leadership activities. They 
do, however, have strong needs for helping others, and have the 
same interest as prior managers in individual task 
accomplishment. Corporations may not be able to entice promising 
managers into leadership roles through an appeal to personal 
advancement alone. They may be able to motivate persons to take 
on more responsibility as members of a profession oriented to the 
development of others and to a long term commitment to society as 
a whole. 

Another issue facing the educator as well as today's 
management graduate, is the decreased availability of desirable 
positions, particularly in the public sector. In today' s 
economic climate, graduates may need to take a less than 
satisfactory position at entry level, and use it to build their 
own and their organization's expertise. Still, new opportunities 
for positions in organizations have opened for some groups, 
opportunities for women managers being a prime example. Thus, 
management educators have the responsibility to assist women to 
grasp and maintain these opportunities in the face of overall 
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declining trends. Professional education means developing 
competences and commitment, and then matching thebe abilities to 
realistic opportuni ties" for demonstrating them, for careering and 
for further professional development. 

The authors will use this s.tudy to improve the management 
program at Alverno College, a liberal arts college for women. 
Consequently, this study will involve "j&dtoen manager^ as 
participants, although their perfomanafe will be analyzed for 
managerial abilities performed by men and'\*omen managers. 

Identifying and Assessing Competences 

af Effective Managers * 

An issue in professionalizing management and creating 
management -Education curricula is identifying, defining and 
assessing for competences (American Association of Collegiate 
Sfchools of Business, Wingspread Conference 1982), Broad, generic 
abilities specific to the liberal arts take years to develop, and 
lower levels of these abilities are usually developed through the 
general education component of the college curriculum. From, a 
professional education perspective we ask what competences, built 
on these abilities, should be taught and assessed at the 
undergraduate level in management? 

Professional education in management is usually derived from 
management and behavioral science theory, and job task analysis 
studies (Klemp & Sokol, 1980). If we are to incorporate 
management education into the liberal arts and general education 
curriculum, and vice vfcrsa, we need to derive abilities from 
practice, noj; just theory. We also need to educate for abilities 
that insure lifelong professional growth and development, not 
just technical skills associated with an entry level position 
that usually follows graduation. This perspective is critical if 
graduates are genuinely going to be capable of contributing to 
organizational objectives, and ultimately influence public 
policy. 

Definition and Assessment of Competence: 
Alverno College 

Alverno* s curriculum is related to professionalizing 
management in the ways stated earlier because the faculty created 
an outcome centered, competence based curriculum (Alverno College 
Faculty, 1 976 , 1 979) • Faculty identified eight competences 
taught and assessed through general education in the liberal 
arts. 

• Communications 

• Analysis 

• Problem Solving 

• Valuing 

• Social Interaction 

• Taking Responsibility for the Environment 

• Involvement in the Contemporary World 

• Aesthetic Response 

5 
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These competences are further developed through academic and 
professional education in specialized areas with- a heavy emphasis 
on experiential learning" (Doherty, Mentkowski & Conrad, 1978). 
The experiential dimensions of the curriculum have been expanded 
such -that , students in each of the 14 academic and professional 
departments are immersed in opportunities to experience 
constraints at work by engaging in off-campus experiential 
learning (OCEL) where transferring abilities learned" in college 
is a primary goal. 

For us, competences are more valid if derived from multiple, 
expert sources. Alverno management faculty reviewed a wide range 
of literature and tapped expertise of the practicing professional 
community in initially creating its management curriculum several 
years ago when the demand for opportunities for women in - 
management began. But faculty need to continue their. -search for 
ways to validate these abilities, to improve instruction, and to 
expand their ability to advise women who are seeking 
opportunities to demonstrate their management competences and 
careering skills. Through this ^study, management faculty are~ 
increasing the number of sources for competence identification, 
while enhancing the validity'of the curriculum, the standards by 
which students' abilities are judged, and the career advising 
students receive. 



The Alverno Management Program 

The -Alverno Management Program aims to meet the needs of 
women seeking entry level management positions as well as those 
seeking career and professional advancement opportunities. 
Alverno management faculty focus on developing three of the eight 
competences as the key managerial competences, 

• Analysis 

• Problem Solving 

• Social Interaction $% 

V 

They form the foundation for developing these chief management 
program outcomes for students. 

• Effectively and consistently integrate 
and apply managerial concepts and 
decision-making principles in a variety 
of problem solving contexts 

• Organize, direct and control those activitss 
that lead to task accomplishment and 
achievement o* objectives 

$ Identify and choose leadership styles 
which facilitate task accomplishment and 
achievement of objectives 
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Both the competences -and the major outcomes emerged from faculty 
raising the question of what abilities shouldJbe the focus of a 
management education program that intends to^prepare graduates 
for the future and the present work world. 

Analysis is the ability to identify appropriate management 
concepts and frameworks for understanding complex business 
situations. As students develop their abilities they become mote 
sophisticated in their ability to consistently and independently 
apply these v frameworks in order to deyelop new hypotheses, new 
relationships and new conclusions. Senior students are expected 
to work 'with minimal assistance and direction from the faculty 
and to be able to independently organize and' effectively 
communicate their analysis to a specified audience. u 

* Problem Solving involves demonstrating both collaboration and 
independence as key components of a process. Students are 
expected to integrate, thei^ analytic and social interaction 
skills in order to design and implement a problem solving process 
in solving complex business/ management problems. While dealing 
with a variety of problem situations, students assume different 
roles in order ta demonstrate their ability to consistently and 
independently adopt multiple perspectives anfl*' adapt to novel 
situations. Knowledge of relevant mfcnagem^it principles is 
•integral to acceptable performance.' ^J^V * 

Effective Social Interaction integrates interpersonal skills 
with the problem solving process. £ . Studentfj^are . expected to 
resolve interpersonal conflict and assunje appropriate^ leadership 
styles to get the job done. Learning experiences focus on the 
ability to deal with a variety of individuals and groups in an 
objective man.ier, to use groups as a collaborative problem 
solving mode and to use interpersonal skills gather data 

through interviewing as an independent problem solving mode. 
Students learn to recognize the components of organizational 
dynamics and to interact effectively in s professional situation. 
They should be able to interact with other organisational level3, 
and assume initiative in dealing with conflict, effectively plan 
to achieve goals, and demonstrate commitment to their own 
professional roles. In all cases, performance involves both what 
the students know and how they use it in situations . 

As faculty and as individuals who have had practical 
managerial experiences, management* faculty recognize the need to 
validate the current management curriculum and to consistently 
revise it to meet student and community nefeds. This study 
represents one of several resources available to bridge the gap 
between - faculty and the professional community in order to answer 
these questions: What abilities does' and should a manager 
demonstrate on a day to day basis? How can faculty create and 
integrate learning experiences into the curriculum that will 
assist students to develop professionally? * How can they 
integrate theory* research and practice? 

Because the current management program places such a strong 
emphasis on the experiential element in the curriculum, the above 
questions take on significant meaning in terms of how students 
are taught. The results of the study will have an impact on the 
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case studies, simulations, in-bs^aket exercises, fieldwork, 

projects, and role-playing exercises that are developed for 

students in order to achieve department outcomes and professional 
goals. 



Defining Competence as Developmental , 
Holistic and Generic . - ^ 

At Alverno, abilities or competences are considered to be 
complex processes, rather than a taxonomy or list of behaviors. 
The college takes on the responsibility for contributing to the 
development of lifelong learners, and for being a catalyst for 
the kind of learning in college that continues after col lege. 
Therefore, faculty define competences as developmental , m^^^L^ 
and generic (Mentkowski & Doherty, 1983). ^^T^ 

For a competence to be developmental means that i\^ is 
teachable. Thus, competences are broken open into sequential 
descriptions or pedagogical levels that describe increasingly 
complex elements and/or processes which students acquire over 
time as the result of instruction and where each level requires a 
moye complex demonstration of the ability. Competences that are 
developmental continue to develop after college, as additional 
learning experiences on the job or in formal situations 
contribute toward their greater complexity. 

For a competence to be holistic means that each developing 
ability involves the whole person. Complex competences include a 
behavioral component, a knowledge^ component, an affective or 
self-perception component, as well as a motivation or disposition 
component. 

All or some of the elements of a competence can be inferred 
from observable demonstration of performance. Traditionally, 
colleges have^ required demons trati<jn of only the knowledge 
component. When competences are defined holistically , then 
knowledge, skill, attitudes, self-perception and dispositioal 
components ar^ specified. These components are expected to 
become integrated, and together with other other abilities t 
involve the whole person. ijp 

Competences are charac teri^ad as developmental and holisTflc 
when persons^re-better^alils^^ more complex aspects 

and interrelationships f ollowijofe Xeducation and experience .* As 
such, they are not personality characteristics or traits, but 
abilities that can b& taught learned. Thus, persons with 

more education and experience are more likely to demonstrate the 
competences, provided there is the opportunity to do so. 

For a competence to be generic means ...that the developing, 
holistic ability will, transfer across situations and settings. in 
college and work, but also to personal and professional 
situations after college. Generic competences equip students 
with skills that transfer from one situation or. organizational' 
setting to another, and across roles and positions within a 
particular profession. Competences are expected to transfer. 
Th^ type of setting, organizational climate and nature of the 
responsibilities of a particular position all influence 



behavioral manifestations of a competence. But an underlying 
competence enables a person to perform effectively in" a wide 
variety of situations and settings. Competences acquired in 
college are expected to assist graduates not only in assuming a 
professional role, but also in their personal roles such as 
citizen, family member and parent. 

Assessing for co mpetences Causally 
Related to Effect ive Performance 

Our tfetek as educators is to insure that a professional 
manag£ffl4jjffiu curriculum effects competent performance by graduates 
in the world of work. Defining competences as causally related 
to effective performance implies that fcompetence cap be assessed 
and judged on a continuum o£. effectiveness in relation to 
criteria. Indeed, the criteria define "effectiveness." 

Identifying competences that discriminate effective from 
ineffective performance is critical if we are to select criteria 
for assessment \ and credentialing in a competence based 
educational ^ysteljp. In such a learning process, effective 
performance is credentialed. Criteria or standards for 
credentialing are set by professionals external to the learning 
situation, in addition to standards derived internally from a 
range of student performance. Asking students to perform 
relative to standards set by professional expertise is usually 
considered more rigorous than performing relative to standards 
derived from a range of student performance alone. 

Characteristics and principles of the assessment process for 
judging effective performance are described in Assessme nt at 
Alve mo College (Alverno College Faculty, 1979), and represent 
one of the more recent directions in reconceptualizing assessment 
(Willingham, 1980). The Alverno assessment process is patterned 
after^ assessment center technology first developed in business 
and industry. And Alverno faculty have relied on volunteer 
assessors from the Milwaukee business and pr^ fessional community 
to judge effective student performance since 1 973* This study is* 
another attempt to involve tfie professional community in 
credentialing graduates. ^ < 

The following description of Alverno 1 s assessment process is 
presented to cla^Lfy the selection of research methods used in 
£his study. Two fundamental principles of assessment are 
specifying criteria and relying on multiple ju^jjltents . % Faculty 
work to identify both specific and generic criteria for judging 
student performance at a particular competence level. They also 
recognize that any . one sample of student performance is just 
that — a sample of what shg, is able to do in a given context, in 
response to a particular stimulus, in a particular performance 
mode, at a particular point in time. 

Consequently, Alverno faculty rely on multiple judgments. 
This means observing her performance cumulatively, in a number of 
contexts, across a number of settings, across time, and across a 
variety of performance modes. 



Because of the complexity of the competences being assessed, 
faculty design instruments complete with stimulus, performance 
mode and criteria that elicit to the fullest extent, her 
developing ability. Thus, Alverno faculty have committed 
themselves to designing assessment techniques that employ 
production tasks rather than recognition tasks. That is, the 
student is required to generate a response to an instrument 
stimulus rather than simply to recognize information. 
Consequently, faculty are likely to employ performance modes such 
as essay, group discussion, oral presentation, interview and 
in-basket, rather than modes such as , multiple choice, short 
answer,, rue-false, etc. These performance modes enable students 
to demonstrate the behavior in a real rather than artificial 
context (e.g., to demonstrate social interaction skills, she 
woula perform in an actual group discussion). 



special knowledge or skill ("expertise") that he or she brings to 
the judging situation and applies in a rigorous or disciplined 
way. In the context of higher education, where we teach toward 
sophisticated abilities, complex cognitive structures, and highly 
skilled performances, we are accustomed to the use of expert 
judgment in instruction and assessment. Expert judgment, which 
involves the use of inference in abstract analytical thinking, is 
basic to assessing student performance at advanced levels. 
Expert judgment is a practical instructional and assessment tool 
and is in constant use by faculty in higher education who insist 
on' production tasks to assess performance. A treatment of issues 
surrounding the use of expert judgment can be found in 
Mentkowski, Moeser and Strait (1983). 

Because the asaessment of generic, holistic and developnental 
competences involves qualitative, 4 expert judgment, considerable 
attention is given to assessor training. Assessors (faculty, 
off-campus practicing professionals, etc.) work together 1 ) to 
understand the competence being assessed, 2) to understand the 
criteria for judgment, 3) to learn to identify relevant examples 
of student performance, 4) to apply the criteria to examples of 
student performance, and 5) to give feedback to students. The 
assessor must analyze student-generated performance, identify 
relevant examples of behavior and apply criteria, and then 
synthesize and infer a complex competence from multiple instances 
~Tf~T^av!6^ — two- o r m o r e — assessors ~-ar-e — otten 
employed to independently judge performance and then come to 
consensus. 

The faculty describe a heuristic for designing assessments 
.that include 1 ) identifying components of an ability, 2) 
designing an instrument, 3) identifying criteria for assessment, 
4) applying criteria to student performance, 5) recording a 
judgment, 6) giving feedback to a student on her performance 
(since assessment is used for diagnosis and learning 
prescriptions), and 7) evaluating and revising the instrument to 
further measure and develop understanding of the competence being 
assessed. 

Obviously, assessment of student performance leads to 
evaluation and .revision of instruments and clarification and 



Use of production tasks 




rt judgment, defined as 



further development of criteria for assessment. Faculty work to 
continually clarify and develop criteria in order to specify both 
specific and 'generic criteria for credentialing. student 
performance* But another major source of input in identifying 
criteria are examples and pe rceptions of effective professional 
„ performance* 



Identifying Perceptions of 
Performance Characteristics 

Not only are we interested in identifying abilities from 
multiple sources, we also wish to tap a variety of perspectives 
that include the manager's perceptions as well as performance . 
We believe that while performance and perceptions are not always 
related, manager perceptions are also important. A curriculum 
should reflect not only competences critical to effective 
performance, but also performance characteristics that *the 
professional community perceives as critical to effective 
management performance. We expect that perceptions and values 
generated from day to day management experiences may differ from 
the perceptions and values of an educator. Even though our 
faculty as a group have managerial experience, their perceptions 
do not cut across all organizational contexts and situation; nor 
are they involved in the day to day operations that generate new 
and unique perspec tives. Further, since management is a new 
field for women, women's perceptions are critical to assess* 

In sum, our curriculum is designed to graduate competent 
women professionals in management. We a re interested in 
identifying perceptions of performance characteristics, and 
competences of effective women managers* We expect that :ur 
study will contribute to equalizing the opportunity of all 
concerned professionals to influence the education of managers. 



Definition and Assessment of Competence: 
Job Competence Assessment 

How Alverno defines, assesses and validates competence 
underlies the choice of the research methodology, Job Competence 
Assessment, employed in this study to. carry out the research 
objectives, McBer and Company created this research methodology 
(Boyatzis, 1982; Klemp, 1978, 1980; Klerap & Spencer, in press; 
McClelland, 1978) for identifying and validating competences 
descriptive of effective performance from professional 
performance interviews and inventories. " The following 
description of how McBer defines, assesses and validates 
competence points out the similarity between Alverno and McBer 
methods y c and supports utilizing the method in our own work. A 
more detailed description is contained in the Method section. 

The definition of competence basic to Job Competence 
Assessment is similar to Alverno' s. -Competence is also defined 
as developmental. Competences can be taught* Competences are 
holistic, that is, characteristic of persons, an interrelated set 
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of skills, knowledge, disposition, motivation and attitudes. 
Competences are generic abilities that transfer across situations 
and contexts. Further, competences are valid when they are 
dononstrated to be causally related to effective performance. 

"The kernel of competence lies in effective performance by an 
individual. For the purpose of this report, a competency , or 
component or overall competence, is a characteristic of an 
individual that underlies effective work performance . A 
competency can be any human quality: It can be knowledge, a 
category of usable information organized around a specific 
content area (for example, knowledge of mathematics); it can 
be a skill, the ability to demonstrate a set of behaviors or 
processes related to a performance goal (for example, logical 
thinking); it can be a trait, a consistent way of responding 
to an equivalent set of stimuli (for example, initiative); it 
can be a self-schema, a person's image of self and his or her 
evaluation of that image (for example, self-image as a 
professional); or it can be a motive, a recurrent concern for 
a goal state or condition which drives, selects, and directs 
behavior of the individual (for example, the need for 
efficacy). A person may possess many of these 
characteristics, but by our definition, if the knowledge, 
skill, trait, self-schema, or motive is not explicity related 
to effective performance, it is not a competenc y" (Klemp & 
Sokol, 1980). 



Job Competence Assessment is designed to identify competences 
that are not only related to effective performance, but that 
cause effective performance (Huff, 1977; Boyatzis, 1982,. 
Competences are characteristics of persons who are effective, 
although McBer recognizes that "individual competence must be 
considered within a system, which includes the person, the job, 
and the work environment within which the two interact" (Klemp & 
Sokol, 1980, p.3)» The methodology is based on the assumption 
that: 



". . • the best way to i r y knowledges, skills, 

abilities, or other characteristics of the effective 
performer is to identify the effective performer, study what 
he or she actually ..o ;n on the job that distinguishes him or 
her from individuals whose performance is less satisfactory, 
and identify the knowledges, skills, abilities, or 
characteristics implied by these behaviors that are 
responsible for this difference" (Klemp & Sokol, 1980, p. 3). 

Competences are causally related to effective performance if 
they are more likely to be demonstrated by outstanding or 
superior performers on the job. Thus, each of the competences 
they define discriminates outstanding from good or average 
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performers. A competence is considered valid if it is related to 
effective performance in this way. 

Job Competence Assessment is based on the notion that 
abilities derived from management and theory and job task 
analysis studies rarely identify those competences or behaviors 
that are related to effective performance (Klemp & Sokol, 1980; 
Boyatzis, 1982). Nor do the studies describe which of these 
abilities are more important, how the several abilities are 
interrelated, or the combination of abilities" that is critical 
for effective performance. While task analyses describe 
behaviors or skills that are required for a particular job, they 
do not assist the person to understand just what abilities result 
in acceptable or superior performance. Further, job' task 
analyses often yield the technical skills necessary for entry 
level performance, but not the generic competences that function 
as personal abilities or characteristics that the person can call 
on to manage his or her own. performance (e.g., "theory of 
action," Argyris & Schon, 1974). Further, statements of 
behaviors that make up performance in a profession are often not 
linked to the underlying ability that needs to be developed 
(e.g., valuing ability). 

Job task analyses often do not provide examples of effective 
performance, set in a particular context, that instructors can 
use as teaching tools, "and from which they can derive standards 
or criteria for assessment. McBer' s research method recognizes 
the importance of setting criterion referenced rather than norm 
referenced standards in competence based assessment, and expects 
to yield examples of performance that are behaviorally specific 
rather than vague. Thus, assessment designers have a clearer 
idea of what an ability or competence looks like, making an 
ability more open %o observation, and consequent?.^ , reliable 
assessment. Further, behaviorally specific examples also provide 
the assessor* with more information for developing specific 
feedback to a student. 

Job Competence Assessment also uses similar principles of 
assessment in deriving competences frbm performance data. They 
rely on multiple judgments, specify criteria, and are more likely 
to use production type instruments. Further, assessors who code 
performance data from professionals are trained in the 
methodology. Finally, while Job Competence Assessment focuses on 
^* ie performance of professionals, it also uses inventories to 
^tud^y~the-percepti^n3-ofHAe performance characteristics managers 
believe are relevant to management, critical for educating and 
selecting managers, and descriptive of outstanding performers. 

The present study is designed to describe the competences of 
effective women managers, and to identify how they are 
interrelated. We are also interested in the extent to which 
these competences can be described as developmental, holistic and 
generic. Competences are considered more developmental and 
holistic if related to education, experience } and level of 
current position, and as more generic if unrelated to type or 
size of the organization in which they are demonstrated. 

We also plan to examine managers' perceptions of performance 
characteristics relevant to management, critical for education 
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and selection, and as discriminating outstanding managers. At 
the same time, we will examine the relationship between 
performance of competences and perceptions of performance 
characteristics. 



Women in Management 

While the major focus of our study is to improve our 
understanding of management competences and their 
interrelationships, we are also committed to enhancing the 
careering and professional development of women management 
students. Examining the context in which women enter management 
is important if educators are to do adequate careering advising. 

Faculty both initiate and reinforce careering and 
professionalism through coursework and advising in general 
education areas, and particularly in academic and professional 
areas of study, in this case, management. Alverno* s Office of 
Career Development concentrates on advising and developing 
careering skills that assist students to examine opportunities 
and issues in the world of work, in relation to their own 
interests, competences and goals. Our efforts to advise students 
in careering and professional development are critical if we are 
to prepare students to "read" work settings, to negotiate the 
work world, to match abilities to realistic opportunities, and to 
continue learning and developing competence through experience. 
Thus, another important part of management curriculum is 
educating for careering and professional development. Faculty 
wish to maximize "a student's chances for obtaining the kind of 
position and setting that supports developing her abilities, and 
through her, the persons and organizations she leads and serves. 

Careering and Professional Development 

An important asset to educators initiating persons into a 
profession is having models of effective professionals in the 
field and descriptions of their careering and abilities. 
Studying women managers allows us to develop a more realistic 
picture of careering indicators and experience of this emerging 
group. Describing current position and range of work experience 
gives some insight into the kinds of career paths women have 
taken. While current position level and salary increases are 
indicators of careering success, we are also interested in 
mobility within a particular organization as an indicator of 
breadth and depth of experience and advancement. Do women expect 
to be promoted? Are these women satisfied with management as a 
career? All of these variables can also be expected to be a 
function of opportunity. 

Professional development takes many forms. We are 
interested t of course, in women managers* level of education, 
both related and unrelated to management, whether she has 
specialized in management, and if she has completed a management 
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training program. To what extent does she engage in professional 
activities, and in what kinds? Generally, we expect that age, 
experience and education will be positively related to level of 
career achievement. 



Opportunity for Careerin g 

Discrimination against working women has been well documented 
(Riger & Galligan, 1980). Of all working women, five percent are 
in managerial positions; 15 percent of all workiftg men hold such 
positions (Baron, 1977). A recent research report indicated that 
the proportion of managerial professional positions filled by 
women jumped from 11 percent in 1970* to 20 percent in 1979 
( Dynamic Years , 1982). However, some types of organizations have 
traditionally employed more women, and there is a better climate 
and opportunity in these firms for women to advance to management 
positions (e.g., insurance, banking, retail). Changes in 
attitudes toward employing women have occurred during the last 
few years. The women's movement and Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) guidelines are two contributors to attitude 
change in organizations and to women's career expectations. In 
1965, men and women in business expected that equal access for 
women in management existed in only a few areas such as retail 
trade, in staff rather than line positions, in smaller companies 
and in government and educational/social service organizations. 
Virtually no opportunity was seen in production jobs in 
manufacturing (Bcwman, Worthy, & Greyser, 1965)* It will be 
interesting to compare these views with the actual distribution 
of women managers across organizations in this study. 

But women are unlikely to secure many top jobs in management 
in record numbers in the near future (Salomon, 1980). Yet, many 
articles in the professional and popular press have concentrated 
on women at theitop, describing their careering, characteristics, 
abilities, interests, their advice to other women and the 
circumstances of their personal lives. 

In our view, studying the personal charactertistics of these 
•unique women, whose careers are less a response to today's 
climate, is unlikely to give us a complete picture of the 
abilities it takes to succeed in management today. Further, 
studying the situation in which these women are currently working 
may not be as fruitful given the external economic environment 
most organizations are currently experiencing. Some persons have 
predicted less opportunity for women — or at least a plateauing of 
opportunity at the top. 

Our own study has a different focus. Our major task is not 
to explain why women are less likely to make it to the top, or to 
concentrate on the unique abilities of the few that do (e.g., 
Hennig & Jardim, 1977). In this study, our focus is on women in 
middle management. Realistically, we are educating women for 
entry level and middle management positions, expecting . that some 
will obtain top management positions. Middle manager is a 
position more attainable than top management and the probability 
of available openings is greater. Middle management is where we 
are likely to find enough women participants. 



We ultimately included a small group of women executives we 
identified during the course of the study because one outcome of 
McBer's studies of job competence across a range of occupations 
is the finding that "the most efficient way to identify and 
analyze job competence is to place primary emphasis on an 
analysis of people in the most senior position" (Klemp, 1977, p. 
4). Some critical entry level competences have been found to 
hinder career advancement. According to Klemp, most jobs beyond 
entry level require work management, cooperation with others, 
delegation, long range planning, and interpersonal influence. 
Professional programs that focus exclusively on technical level 
skills may be preparing graduates for entry level positions, but 
not for promotion or higher level positions. 

But do women in middle management appear,, to have increased 
opportunity for management positions? If so, we ought to be able 
to identify a large enough group of women across a range of 
organizations in order to conduct our study. One indicator of 
increased opportunity is finding more younger than older women in 
management, because younger women are more likely to have 
benefited from EEOC guidelines. Another indicator of increased 
opportunity for women in management is the extent to which women 
are experiencing greater socioeconomic mobility. Women managers 
today may be expected to have higher occupational status than 
their mothers. 

Does opportunity differ depending on the organization? Do we 
indeed find more managers in some types of industries? And what 
are managers' perceptions of opportunity for management positions 
in Milwaukee? Since most of our graduates remain in this 
geographical area, it is particularly appropriate that we conduct 
a study of managers in Milwaukee. 



Support for Careering 

Another important factor affecting careering and professional 
development in management may be the degree of support available 
to women entering the field. One source of potential support 
is one's colleagues, another is one's family. 

We intend to study effective women managers. These women are 
more likely part of a network of managers, because they are 
selected by a member of the business community external to their 
own organization (cf. Method). We are likely, therefore, to be 
involving women who have made it in management- Since they are 
part of a network of some kind, we are also less likely to be 
involving women who are isolated "tokens," pressured by the 
demands of a hostile environment with little or no ; mea^is of 
support. <<} _ .•! 

Middle managers, at least the younger group, are njiore likely 
to have benefited from the women's movement, and to ! have! 
established a network of other women managers' who can serve as. 
colleagues or even mentors. They are also less likely to be 
"token" women. Kanter (1977) suggests that an important factor 
for women making it in management may be the presence of ^ other 
managers against whom they are compared, which works against 



feminine stereotypes. Riger & Oalligan (1980) point to research 
suggesting that minority persons are more likely to elicit 
stereotypic responses from others if they are * the only 
individuals in their organizations (Taylor, Fiske, Close, 
Anderson, & Ruderman, 1977). We plan to compare the careering 
and performance of women who are employed by organizations where 
there are more women managers in the organization. We expect 
that those organizations have more potential sources of support 
than those with none, one, or two managers. 

What kin 7 of support exists for women breaking into a 
nontraditional field? T :> they experience support in their 
personal lives for taking on this new role? 

Villadsen (1980) found that husband's support was an 
important factor in women administrators 1 ability to integrate 
career and family. We reasoned that husbands who have a similar 
or higher level of occupational status will be more likely to 
provide support because they can better empathize with career 
demands. How does occupational status of married women managers 
compare to that of their husbands? 

An important consideration for working women has to do witn 
the extent to which they have multiple roles including wife and 
mother. Are women in management married? Do they have children? 
To what extent do these women engage in careering given that many 
women are wives and parents as well as career women? The wife 
role demands homemaking, and the mother role, childrearing. 
Consequently, there may be role conflict. Multiple roles might 
be expected to impede ability to devote adequate time to 
careering and professional development. Home and family 
responsibilities could be seen as barriers to effective 
socialization at work (Jerdee & Rosen, 1976) and performance on 
the job (Hall, 1972), particularly in a profession which 
traditionally has not accomodated itself to women and their 
multiple responsibilities. Even though women do not have 
children, there are potential conflicts in dual career families, 
such that single women without children may have more time to 
devote to careering, should they choose to do so. We are not 
implying that the kinds of problems that arise cannot be 
resolved, but rather that there is not a great deal of experience 
or expertise to draw on in either professional or popular 
literature to assists either men or women to cope with dual career 
conflicts or with conflicting work and family obligations. 



Socialization for Careering^ 

Several studies of women in management have researched 
spcia.liza.tlon factors that lead to careering and professional 
development. While we are not focusing on this issue in the 
present study, we will examine \ the relationship between some 
common background factors (e.g., year of birth, whether the 
mother worked outside the home, mother's and father's occupation, 
and birth order) on careering and professional development 
variables. Finally, we are interested irixthe interrelationships 
among opportunity, support and socialization variables in 
relation to careering and professional development. 

\ 
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Relating Careering and Professional Development 
to Effective Managerial Performance 



A major issue for individuals in management is the extent to 
which careering and professional development factors ar6 related 
to effective managerial performance. Clearly, acquisition of 
competences during professional educat ~ i does not guarantee that 
the person will be able to demons crate them. Terborg (1977) 
comments that research limited to* correlations between 
s£lf-report predictors and self-report criteria should be 
discouraged and that more attention must be focused on 
measurement of behaviors. We agree. Therefore, attention in this 
study is focused on how self-report careering, and professional 
development is related to competence. We are interested in how 
effective performance is related to variables traditionally 
thought to affect competent performance, like age, education and 
experience. 

We are also concerned with the degree to which competences 
are developmental,, holistic and generic. In our study of 
competences of effective women managers, we examine the 
relationship between education, breadth and depth of experience 
or advancement, position level, and -* type and size of an 
organization on the performance of competences. These factors 
are studied to examine the validity of competences causally 
related to effective performance as developmental, holistic and 
generic. 

Another interest lies in relating all these factors to 
effective performance so we can improve our efforts to -Wise 
management students. We therefc *e r t se at, thi 3 

to re-examine them through a diff ren\ in th: r 

on a few of the issues and problems id .fie. abc 
relatively recent wave of reaearch on women in mana^ine: 
(Kanter, 1977; Riger & Galligan, 1980; Terborg, 1977), attempting 
to better understand the relationships between opportunity and 
support factors and careering and 1 professional development. Our 
.own data, gathered primarily for purposes of studying the 
competences related to effective performance, can only partly 
illuminate these broader issues. Relationships between careering 
and competence must be approached with care and caution for three 
reasons. First, it is difficult but critical to research both 
person and situation variables (Riger and Galligan, 1 980). 
Second, effective ; managerial performance is not necessarily tied 
to career advancement for male managers (Graves, 1980). Third, 
an adequate exploration of these issues rests on understanding a 
great deal more about the organizations participating than we 
were able to collect given the major objective of our study (see 
Method: Pilot Study of Procedures for Identifying and Contacting 
Managers and Organizations). 

Riger and Galligan (1980) explored competing paradigms for 
researching explanations of women's lack of job advancement in 
management. They comment on the importance of not researching 
either person variables or situation variables alone, but 
studying personal characteristics relative to situation 
explanations. Riger and Galligan claim that most explanatic .-3 
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for the lesser number of women than men holding ^management 
positions are centered in a trait or characteristic approach to 
the problem. They claim that emphasis on the abilities or skills 
that make up managerial performance on the part of women can lead 
to focusing on the woman and finding her wanting— Whether through 
inadequate socialization or acquisition of feminine role 
characteristics. Any approach to solving the problem of the lack 
of women in management needs to concern itself with the 
interaction of both person- and situation-centered variables. 
One must change organizations as well as to educate women to 
demonstrate more sophisticated abilities and skills. 

We are also responsive to the concern leveled against 
psychological approaches to studying traits and personal 
characteristics with little or no attempt to consider these 
characteristics in the context of the situation with which they 
interact and ari3e. As educators, we are not free to abandon the 
study of competences descriptive of women managers, or their 
performance characteristics if you will, and study organizations. 
Educational institutions concentrate on personal and intellectual 
development, and do not have opportunities to change 
organizations except in the sense that they develop students who 
become progressively more effective change agents within an 
institution or organization. Further, educational institutions 
must focus on developing those abilities or competences that 
transfer across situations, organizations and even careers, and 
that contribute to lifelong professional growth. 

Yet tl(is dpes not mean that a research approach carried out 
to identify and define competences of women in management should 
ignore the context of organizations or the forces that motivate, 
change, coerce or interact with behavior of the individual. One 
part of any educational curriculum is the development of 
competences that include considering the context, situation, and 
environment, and responding to such factors when selectively 
performing competences. 

We have attempted a rpsdlution of the need to study tfte 
person in context by defining competences as causally related >*to 
effective, performance. Further, we collect performance data in 
such a way that a woman manager provides information on the 
context, what led up to her behavior.as well as the result, and 
the actual situation in which she performed a m particular 
competence. Thus, the competences are behavio rally and 
situationally grounded . By studying women managers across a wide 
range of organizations, we are attempting to .identify competences^ 
of women managers that reflect a wide range of settings, and that 
float to ^the top^ despite the constraints or demands of the 
position or work environment. 

Graves 1 "(1980) research indicates that career success 
(measured by salary increases) ds not necessarily tied to 
effectiveness (measured by evaluations of performance by 
superiors and colleagues). Abilities that m may Result in 
promotion may not necessarily; be those th^t are related to 
effective .performance in one's position. Graves found that a 
number of skills important to climbing the- career ladder were 
negatively related to effective performance in the managerial 



role. For example, individual, unilateral action by managers 
toward short terra goals in their own work unit, verbal and 
reasoning abilities, and a controlled public image not given to 
emotion or excitability were positively related to success 
(percent salary increase) and negatively related to effectiveness 
(performance evaluations) . In contrast, effective management 
behaviors such as delegation, team building, goal setting, 
honesty with subordinates, and keeping them informed „ on 
job-related matters are positively related to effectiveness and 
negatively related to success. Graves points out that 
organizations should reward abilities that lead to effectiveness 
as well as those that lead to success. 

The extent to which success is predicted by effectiveness is 
related to opportunity. To what extent will women who expect to 
be promoted because of their effectiveness actually receive the 
monetary and status rewards of the business world? Is education, 
experience , and position related to effectiveness? Is the 
opportunity for networking with other women managers in the 
organization relate^ to women's effectiveness? Does fulfilling 
the multiple roles of careering, wife and parenting j .pede 
women's ability to perform? These are some of the questions we 
plan to investigate. 



How do Women Managers 1 Competences Compare 
to Those of Men? 

We do not wish to create the impression that we believe there 
are such wide differences in the way women manage that a 
competence model will be particularly different from one 
described by male managers. Rather, we are interested in 
creating a model of managerial performance that is inclusive of 
the wide variety of strategies used in management. Any change in 
composition of any professional group argues for the new group's 
inclusion, and is particularly important for us since we educate 
women. . 

Higer and Galligan do suggest that women make "unique 
contributions (to management) that can be obtained from more 
traditionally^ feminine orientations" (1980, p. 908). They point 
ou£ that traditionally masculine work styles are not necessarily 
productive for the person or for thtf organization. 

We believe that any profession may be enhanced by educating 
for the unique abilities that are more characteristic of feminine 
role .socialization and that may ease the debilitating effects of 
a single-rinded, "get ahead" orientation which may negatively 
affect! the professional's physical and mental health (Pleck, 
1 976; Pleck & Brandon, 1978), or the organizations' ability 'to 
develop subordinates (Graves, 1980). Whether the abilities 
delated specifically to effective performance in management 
differ, for men and, women is open t6 question. Predictors auch as 
biographical data and assessment center ratings, which have been 
validated on men, also predict managerial performance for women 
(Moses & Boehm, 1975). 
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While the purpose of the present study i& not to describe fchlT' 
unique abilities that women may contribute to management given 
their traditionally feminine socialization, we do intend at a 
later time to compare results from this sludy to male manager * 
performance in other studies (Boyatzis, 1982) in order to examine \ 
this issue» 



(3) Describe the careering and professional 
development of women in management tocfcay 

• Examine if level of Education and 
experience affect careering 

• Examine if opportunity, support and 
early socialization factors affect 
careering and professional development 

(4) Examine if women in different types 
% of organizations, and careering and 

professional development perform a 
a wider range of competences 



Summary of Research and Curriculum 
Development Goals 

The present^tudy has the following research goals» 

(1) Develop a competence model for effective 
managerial performance 

• Describe the competences of effective 
managers and their interrelationships 

• Describe the extent to which" the 
competences are developmental, holistic ^ 
and generic 

(2) Identify managers' perceptions of 
performance characteristics relevant to 
management, critical for education and 
selection, and descriptive of outstanding 
managers 

• Compare perceptions to performance of 
competences 

• Integrate perceptions into the 
competence model for effective 

* managerial performance 
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These research goals are seen as contributing to the 
following curriculum development goals. 



(1 ) Develop a competence model of effective 
managerial performance representative of 
women's abilities that can serve to validate, 
and consequently improve, competences taught 
toward in management curricula 

.1 

(2) Create a pool of behavioral examples set 
within particular contexts that can serve as 
instructional tools, assessment criteria and 
feedback for management students 

(3) Advise women students in careering and* 
professional development and how such 
development relates to effective performance 
in the managerial role 

By using e methodology that yiel<Js competences causally 
related to effective performance, we are enhancing the 
probability that competences students demonstrate in college can 
be developed through education and experience, transfer across 
work environments, and contribute to lifelong professional 
development. At the same time, by using a methodology that 
focuses on perceptions of performance characteristics, as well as 
performance of competences, we increase the perspectives tapped 
and further enlighten our understanding. By focusing on women 
managers as participants, we are broadening the opportunity for 
women students to reqeive adequate career advising and for women 
professionals to influence the education and work opportunities 
of their future colleagues. 
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METHOD 



Pilot Study of Procedures for Identifying and 
Contac ti ng Managers and Organizations 

In designing our study, we recognized that we were involving 
a group of persons who are relatively rare in organizations. 
Indeed, an important first objective for the study is to generate 
information about women managers as a whole. One contribution 
our study makes to the profession is to better describe the 
general characteristics of this emerging professional group. 

While we had selected a tested methodology in the field of 
management, we also recognized that We needed to make some 
adjustments in the method in view of the special conditions under 
which we were conducting the research. Job Competence Assessment 
is generally used by researchers at McBer and Company who are 
invited consultants to a single company where a group of managers 
can be more easily targeted and involved in the study as part of 
expected job responsibilities. The company receives, as an 
immediate benefit, a competence model that is organization 
specific. In contrast, we are expecting to involve a wide range 
of companies and a group of managers difficult to identify and 
select", which makes it impossible to use that aspect of Job 
Competence Assessment for discriminating outstanding and good 
manager groups. 

Further, the organizations and managers participating could 
expect only a long range benefit of improving entry level 
professional qualifications of management graduates. Managers 
who participated would be contributing their time outside 
expected job responsibilities. 

Following specification of the original design for the study 
of women managers, the Management Research Team conducted a pilot 
study to respond to several issues: 

t What level of management should we study 
(entry level, middle, top), in what types 
of organizations (profit-making, size, etc.)? 

t How do we identify a sample of women managers 
given the paucity of women in management? 

t How do we identify a sample of organizations? 

• How do we distinguish "outstanding" women 
managers from "good" women managers 30 we can 
validate competences related to effective 
performance? 

• What procedures will be most effective in 
enlisting the cooperation of organizations 
and managers to be involved in the study? 
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Given these practical methodological and political issues, it 
became clear to us early on that careful attention to developing 
sampling, selection and contacting procedures would be critical 
if the study were to be successful. To respond to these issues 
we need to : 

• Select criteria for including managers and 
organization, ■* 

• Estimate the probability of being able to 
identify a large enough sample of women 
managers, given that we would need to 
equalize criteria for selection of 
managers and organizations, 

• Create methods for identifying outstanding 
managers and organizations, and 

• Identify factors affecting the likelihood 
managers and organizations would cooperate and 
create procedures sensitive to these factors. 

Therefore, the Management Research Team conducted pilot 
studies of managers and companies, tapped several sources of 
expert judgment at the college and in the" business community, and 
pretested procedures in two companies before arriving at the 
final study procedure, and beginning data collection. The 
following section describes the rationale and results of this 
process. We believe the outcome of this initial phase of the 
management study, which lasted 18 months, accounted for our 
success in conducting the study and yielded the kind of 
information critical for conducting studies of women in 
management other than this study. 



How Do We Identify Women Managers 
and Organizations? 

Clearly, most studies of women managers are faced with 
difficulties in identifying the sample, and in obtaining a large 
enough group to participate. In Job Competence Assessment, a 
competence model is usually developed through interviewing 
persons in the same organi^tlon. We planned to interview 
individuals across a large num^r of organizn tions to insure an 
adequate sample. The advantage is that a competence model may be 
validated across a wide range of organizations, provided we can 
specify criteria for identifying a sample of organizations. 

Another issue in identifying a sample of women managers 
across a wide range of companies, is creating a set of criteria 
for identifying "manager 11 independent of any organization's 
criteria for manager selection. For example, an organization may 
identify its managers for us, but the criteria for calling a 
woman a manager may differ across organizations. Criteria for 
"manager 11 enables us to screen for a sample of women managers 

employed by organizations with somewhat comparable organizational 

structures. 
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Criteria for Identification 
of Managers 

Despite gains made in recent years by women in the labor 
force, it is still unusual to find women in managerial and 
executive positions (Kanter, 1 977) ♦ Given the paucity of women 
managers at the top level of management, it seemed that we would 
be more likely to obtain an adequate sample at the middle level, 
even though we recognize that the higher the level of managers we 
include, the more likely we are to build an adequate competence 
model. We also observed that the literature and popular press 
had concentrated somewhat on top level executives and that we 
needed to study middle level managers in particular to improve 
management curricula. Because management at the supervisory 
level has a somewhat different character (i.e., more oriented 
exclusively to "people-management" ) than it does at other levels, 
we decided to confine the study to middle-management, recognizing 
that some variability would occur. By restricting the sample in 
this way, the study could focus on that aspect of management 
which represented essentially an end-point in careering terms and 
we would not suffer the difficulty of combining more than one 
distinctive type of management function. We chose the following 
criteria for including or excluding managers: 

• Holds a position above entry level 

• Is salaried 

• Has at least two other persons officially 
reporting to her 

• Has the authority to select and terminate 
her own staff 

• Has budgetary responsibility 

• Regularly has discretion over her own time 

• Spends no more than 20 percent of her time 
performing non-managerial functions 

• Is identified by her company as having 
primarily managerial responsibilities 

• Is proraotable ^ 

After discussing the criterion "Has at least two other 
persons officially reporting to her" with executives in the 
banking industry, we decided not to require a specific minimum 
number of persons reporting to the person interviewed. The 
executives explained that many truly middle management ^positions 
in service oriented companies did not involve extensive reporting 
relationships, even at the vice-president level. Therefore, the 
criterion was relaxed for service industry positions. 
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Consequently, a member of the research team from the 
Management Department undertook a pilot study (BitTiey, 1978). A 
comprehensive literature review and discussion with several U.S. 
offices (e.g. EEOC, Department of Commerce, Labor, etc.) found no 
related study to provide us with information on where women 
managers were employed in Milwaukee. (Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) reports are confidential.) 

Six representative firms were then surveyed to identify how 
many women managers were employed given our criteria. In the 
organizations surveyed, women were employed in important 
executive and managerial positions but in small numbers (e.g. one 
service company employing over 10,000 had 18 women who might meet 
the criteria; the others ranged from two to 12). v We concluded 
that we could expect to contact 30 firms to obtain a sample of 80 
women managers. 



Criteria for Selection 
of Companies 

A second step was to develop criteria for selecting 
organizations. The preliminary survey of six companies believed 
to have opportunities for women found that the number of women 
managers varied from two to 18. Therefore, we planned to choose 
several companies to meet our sample size requirements. We also 
chose to limit the study to private, profit making corporations 
within the Milwaukee area. By restricting the study to the 
private sector, we hoped to eliminate such noncompetence factors 
in careering as seniority, time in grade and political 
appointments. By involving prof itmaking organizations, such 
factors as profits and cost containments can be used in measuring 
careering success in managerial performance and contribution 
toward organizational goals. By rejecting sole proprietorships 
and partnerships, we would decrease the likelihood of including 
managers who are in their positions because of capital 
capabilities and/or nepotism. Therefore, we planned a study 
limited to corporations. 

Although size of an organization can be measured in many 
ways, such as assets, sales and employees, we chose to measure 
companies by number of employees in that our study is 
behaviorally oriented and is concerned with such factors as the 
supervision of personnel. We could involve firms that have 
anywhere from one to 50,000 employees. As corporations increase 
in size so does their complexity, organizational hierarchy and 
specialization. For purposes of comparing the characteristics of 
managers, it is desirable to deal with organizations having 
reasonably close similarities in organizational structure. 

For example, similarity in departmentalization would be 
useful in comparisons. We would want organizations which would 
have departmentalization in both line and staff positions such as 
personnel, accounting, marketing, production, engineering, 
finance and public relations. As women obtain managerial 
positions, commonality and interaction of managers working with 
managers in other departments is more likely to occur. 
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We based our measure of organizational 'size on number of 
employees because managerial responsibilities include supervision 
of employees. For purposes of comparing managers across several 
companies, we wished to deal with organizations having reasonably 
close similarity in organizational structure since we hoped to 
control for degree of departmentalization. Departmentalizatior 
is most commonly found in firms employing 300 or more persons. 
Therefore, we initially decided to involve only firms employing 
"500 or more people. 

Criteria for Type s 
of Organizations 

Women are most commonly employed in such areas as retailing, 
insurance, banking, finance, and other service- related 
organizations, and we expected that these industries would be 
included. We initially expected to look at only a representative 
sample of manufacturing industries to deteiroine whether we were 
assuming they had few women managers without cause. Since women 
are recently employed in a wider variety of type3 of industries, 
a study of managers should rot necessarily be restricted to 
certain types. Nevertheless, in selecting a sample, we intended 
that the number of women interviewed from different types of 
industries should be representative and highly correlated to the 
actual distribution of women found within different types of 
organizations. 

The geographic area was limited tc the Milwaukee Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical area which includes the counties of 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, Washington and Ozaukee* Identification of 
firms during the pilot studies was made through the use of the 
Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers and a list of 
major employers in metropolitan Milwaukee published by the 
Metropolitan Milwaukee Association of Commerce (1977, 1978). 

Considering all these factors, we expected to limit our study 
to companies meeting the following criteria: 

• Private 

• Profit-making 

• Incorporated 

• More than 300 employees 

• Service- related organisations, with 
a subsample of manufacturing firms 

• Located within the Milwaukee Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical area 

In this initial approach, the design and procedure was 
predicated on the assumption that we would be sampling 
organizations, and then interviewing all managers in these 
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companies. ■ To this end, we completed a second phase of the 
study. We created a list of all companies meeting the above 
criteria — some 175 firms. Of these, about 60 were 
service-related.. This list also served to evaluate the 
representativeness of the organizations in our final sample. 

We proposed to randomly select five companies from the 
manufacturing group to identify women meeting our managerial 
criteria. Prom the service-related group, we proposed contacting 
the companies where we already knew that a relatively large 
number of women held managerial positions. After exhausting this 
known sample, we initially planned to randomly select other 
companies until we reached our planned sample size. 



How do we Identify Outstanding Women Managers? 

Job Competence Assessment calls for identifying "outstanding" 
and "good" professionals prior to interviewing through a peer 
nomination procedure (Kane & Lawler, 1978; Klemp a 3okol ? 1930; 
Mentkowski, DeBack, Bishop, Allen & Blanton, 1980). 

Since we could not reasonably incorporate a peer nomination 
procedure, as we did in our study of professional nurses 
(Mentkowski, et al., 1980) to determine which managers are 
"outstanding" and "good," we initially planned to use multiple 
indicators to make this judgment. Specifically, we planned to 
ask questions after the interview on current position, 
experience, percent of salary increase, and expectation of 
promotion. This information, along with judgments by a panel of 
experts who would evaluate the performance interview on quality 
of job performance, could be used to determine "outstanding" vs. 
"good" managers. We rejected using quantitative and. qualitative 
performance measures used by the companies themselves, since 
criteria used across organizations would not be comparable. 

Consequently, we devised but later rejected using a one page, 
five item questionnaire to be given to the manager's supervisor, 
with her permission. The questionnaire asked the manager to 
respond to the following questions on a six point scale: 

• Will this person be promoted? 

• How effective is she at this position 
compared to the most effective person 
you have v nown? 

• How would you rate her overall performance? 

• Thinking of objective criteria used by this 
company to judge department output, how 
productive is she? 

• Would you rehire her at this position? 
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What Procedures Will be Most Effective in Enlisting 
the Cooperation of Organizations and Managers? 

Our initial contacts with six organizations led us to expect 
cooperation provided we followed organizational protocol for 
contacting both the organization and its managers. This. was 
particularly important since identifying women managers within 
companies would be politically sensitive. Given the emphasis on 
affirmative action, the number of women managers a company doe3 
or does not have is of concern. Most organizations are very 
sensitive to releasing any information relative to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act. This is especially true if a company 
is just beginning to develop an affirmative action program and is 
delivering services. or goods under federal contract. Involvement 
in the study could also have a potential impact on the woman 
herself. Being identified, or not identified, when she is 
already under some pressure to perform, and is probably already 
singled out because she is in a male-dominated profession, could 
affect h^r willingness to participate. We also were sensitive to 
the -competitive nature of the business world, and devised 
confidentiality procedures for protecting the organization's and 
manager's identity. These issues underscored our plan to study 
the competences of managers and not the organization itself. Our 
major reason for the study was to improve educational practice. 

Consequently, once we had created a list of organizations, we 
devised a procedure for contacting that included a plan to 
involve "friends" of Alverno within and outside the companies who 
would either initiate contact with the company or support our 
request. They could also provide information on a particular 
organization's protocol that would be helpful in making a 
contact. We simultaneously identified persons in the community 
related to, or working with the college, that could be "contact" 
persons. These included the Board of Trustees, whose membership 
is comprised of many top executives in the Milwaukee business 
community, Alverno assessors, other contributors to the college, 
etc. We created this list in cooperation with Alverno' s 
President, the Development Office, Off-Campus Experiential 
Learning staff, and other college personnel who dealt with 
corporations. For each of the 175 firms, we identified "contact" 
persons, and expected them to "pave the way" for an 
organization' s participation. 

The following procedures were proposed. The President of 
Alverno College would send a letter introducing the study to the 
President of the organization and to all personnel in the 
organization who had some relationship to the college. After one 
week, o\ir President would make a follow-up phone call to the 
company president to enlist cooperation, insure confidentiality, 
assure the firm that the project had the full support of the 
college, offer a copy of the final report, and request a project 
liaison. An Office of Research and Evaluation researcher would 
then make a personal appointment with the company's project 
liaison, explain the project rationale and methodology, and 
request aid in identifying women managers who met the criteria 
for "manager." Women managers identified would then be 
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individually contacted according to a procedure worked out with 
the liaison. She would then be scheduled for an interview. 
Afterwards, we proposed requesting her permission to have her 
supervisor rate her performance. A letter o± thanks to the 
manager would follow completion of her participation. 



Following development of sample letters, proposed contact 
procedures and instruments, we pretested them with two 
organizations and their managers. Both pretests were carried out 
with manufacturing firms. We requested feedback from pretest 
participants about all aspects of the procedure. Both executives 
and managers were asked to provide input about the study, 
including criteria for judging women in management. 

/ The management research team also met with Alverno' s Board of 
Trustees. The Trustees reviewed and critiqued a description of 
the study proposal which outlined its purposes, design and 
procedures. Several issues were discussed, including how to 
approach a company to aak for their participation, what criteria 
to use to distinguish between outstanding and good women managers 
and in what form participating companies should receive feedback. 
The expertise of the Board of Trustees, which includes business 
executives and an attorney, provided helpful input, and the 
Trustees were very supportive of the management study. The 
Trustees concurred that the system of relying on Alverno contacts 
to "pave the way" was unnecessary because business executives are 
very willing to support educational efforts. They concluded that 
a letter from Alverno'.s President was sufficient for contacting 
companies, but pointed out that asking an organization to 
identify women managers would be sensitive irrespective of the 
procedure used. 

It was strongly suggested by these advisors from business and 
industry that asking for a supervisor's evaluation of a manager 
selected would b^ likely to jeapordize the cooperativeness we 
received and the rapport we established with the manager. Also, 
release of such information to anyone outside the organization 
was a legally questionable procedure despite our assurances of 
confidentiality. They pointed out that we were more interested 
in the manager giving us descriptions of what she did on-the-job, 
without fear of evaluation, than we were on -whether she was 
"outstanding" or "good," and her actual promotability or success 
within the company. 

Our tryout of procedures with two companies confirmed that 
organizations, though very cooperative and supportive of the 
study, were sensitive to making public the number of women 
managers they employed. Further, identifying the most qualified 
person to evaluate the. manager was difficult to do, and it was 
also sensitive. W6 therefore planned to /use self-report as the 
mode for identifying information relative to careering and 
professional development from which levels of effectiveness could 
be inferred. 



Results from Pretesting Procedures with 
Expert Judges and Test Companies 
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Revision of Procedures and Their Effectiveness 



The elaborate procedures for contact companies and then 
identifying managers proved cumbersome to carry out and were too 
politically sensitive. Apparently, we would need to rely on 
self-report for managers' careering information. [ Our procedures 
for involving companies proved to have an important drawback/ 
Executives must first be asked if any women managers are 
currently on staff. This question is potentially embarrassing or 
threatening to some companies. This method was therefore altered 
to sample managers, rather than firms. This made it possible to 
approach an organization with a list of persons whom we already 
knew were managers and ask permission to interview them. In 
addition, it provided us with a positive and nonthreatening way 
to ask executives to identify other women managers in the company 
whom we might also interview. Finally, it allowed the sampling 
process itself to be "open-ended," in that interviewees could be 
added through identification by either the companies or by the 
managers we interviewed. This procedure would still allow us to 
restrict companies involved to those meeting our original 
criteria (private, profit-making, and employing 300 or more 
people) • 

While the revised procedure makes random sampling impossible, 
the problem of entry to organizations as well as that of locating 
members of a relatively "rare" sample are alleviated. Our 
procedure is a modified version of "snowball sampling" (Goodman, 
1961), which was designed for the study of limited-membership 
categories, such as political elites. Sampling proceeds from an 
initial basis of multiple identifications of the same 
individuals. We planned to stop when the sample size reached 80. 

The process of beginning the sampling procedure involved 
asking members of Alverno' s Management Department Advisory 
Council, a group of local area executives, to provide the names 
of women in middle management that might be interviewed. They 
had already participated in helping the Management Research Team 
generate the Management Performance Characteristic Inventory for 
the study. An additional set- of considerations came from a 
meeting held between the Management Research Team and the 
Management Department' s Management Department 1 s Management 
Advisory Council. Several members of the Council also suggested 
that since there were few women in management positions, 
contacting companies for permission to interview womer} managers 
might prove embarrassing for some who did not have . any. Many 
members suggested that they could provide names of effective 
women in management and we could begin with this initial, select 
list. In this way, it was suggested, we could also better avoid 
interviewing persons who had the title of manager but were in 
fact in supervisory or other non-management positions. 

Taking this input into account, an alternative procedure was 
developed that would minimize the possibility of embarrassing 
companies and at the same- time maximize the likelihood of 
including many of, if not most of, the women in middle and top 
level management positions in the local area. In addition, 
criteria for inclusion of both companies and managers in the 
study were also revised. 
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The Management Department Advisory Council was very 
cooperative, and some members asked other executives to generate 
names for us* We also gained the cooperation of a local women's 
professional organization as well as that of the president of .a 
similar group with national affiliation. This procedure quickly 
generated a list of 135 different names. Additional names (ji » 
21) were also generated by the managers we interviewed. This 
allowed us to select from a range of types of industries in 
selecting managers to interview, and to insure representativeness 
of the types of organizations selected. Seventy-five percent of 
these managers met our criteria for defining a manager. 

We discovered that there was a network of women managers in 
Milwaukee who could be tapped to identify their outstanding 
members. Rxrther, this procedure provided us with an excellent 
criterion for "outstanding," since the fact that a woman is known 
outside her own department and nominated is one indicator of 
"outstanding," particularly in middle management. 

In sum, we were extremely successful* in completing the 
interviewing for the management study. We identified 146 
possible participants and interviewed 103 women managers and 
executives in the Milwaukee area p in some 53 firms and 
organizations (our projected sample size was 80 managers in 30 
companies). 

No specific size criterion was used to determine which 
companies tfould participate, although the only locally 
small-scale organizations that were included were those where the 
manager being interviewed was the branch manager of an office for 
a large corporation with headquarters outside of Milwaukee. In 
most other cases, organizations generally fit the original 
proposal's criterion that the company employ 300 or more persons. 
In order to insure the representativeness for type of industry of 
our sample, we, interviewed an additional 10 managers. 

Although it took almost a year and a half to test out our 
procedures for the management study, the care with which we 
approached this work was critical. Of all the organizations 
contacted, only two did not participate. One did not* give us a 
response, and another said they could not afford to release the 
persons to interview due to economic pressures. Our procedure 
also yielded a cadre of women executives. When our procedure 
identified 20 women executives (a rare but important find), we 
decided to interview them as well, and were able to complete 
interviews with 13 of that group. While we have some variability 
in job function, in contrast to our earlier plan, we felt we 
could study other kinds of questions related to careering by 
including executives. The following section describes the 
procedure used in the final study. 
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Final Procedures for Sampling and Contacting 
Managers and Organizations ~~ ~ 



• Rationale and Sampling Procedure 

A more technical description of the rationale for sampling 
follows. In the initial phase of redesigning the sampling 
procedure for the study, we intended to use a modified version of 
snowball sampling," Snowball sampling is a procedure developed 
by* Goodman (1961).. as a means of studying community leadership 
structures^ It has been used iA, various studies of leadership 
and influence (TenHouten, Stern & TenHouten, 1971). The original 
use is hot particularly important in the present context, but the 
method has a certain appeal for the purposes of our management 
study. Used strictly, the procedure involves taking a random 
sample of firms in the local area, then taking random samples of 
women managers from each of the sampled ^firras* -We x;ould, for 
example, select two managers, each at random, from an initial 
sample^ of 10 sampled companies. After administering the 
interview and other instruments to these women, we would then ask 
each of them to identify two additional women managers in other 
local firms. The process would continue until some desired 
number of women in middle management is achieved. 

It soon became apparent that this procedure has some of the 
disadvantages of our original procedures, particularly that of 
contacting companies "blind," without knowing whether they have 
women managers or not, at least in the initial random sampling 
stage. The logic of snowball sampling was modified so that some 
of its features could be retained while those that were 
problematic for our research design would be eliminated. 

First, to avoid the problem of contacting companies without 
knowing whether they had women in management positions, the 
stricture on random sampling was eliminated. This means that the 
results are not as generalizable beyond this sample in the usual 
statistical sense. However, our purpose is less to present 
verifiable results in the ordinaiy sense than to break a path 
which would at least describe the characteristics of a relatively 
large number of women managers in a particular area. We are less 
interested in verification of established hypotheses, since few 
exist, than we are in creating a baseline for n determining the 
competences women managers actually demonstrate in management 
positions. In that sense, the generalizations we derive would be 
of a practical rather than of a statistical or theoretical 
nature, and may bemused to develop later studies. 

Traditional sampling based on random selection is not 
feasible due to the small numbers of women in management 
positions, and sampling from a small number of companies with a 
heavy concentration of women managers would have restricted the 
scope of the study to only a few types of business concerns. 
Thus, since the goal was to suggest a general model of managerial 
competence, traditional techniques were modified, and a design 
intended to maximize diversity of firms and organizations was 
developed. 



Sample 

As described in the pilot study, we began the sampling 
pfocess by asking the Management Advisory Council to identify 
effective women in middle management for an initial list. On the 
basis of availability, cooperation, and likelihood of contact 
with women in managerial positions in the area, two professional 
women's associations (one a local group and the other with 
national affiliation) Were approached. Members were requested «to 
^"""nominate local area management women whom, they considered 
idutstanding performers in their positions. Specifically, women 
%ho were member? of these groups, including the president of the 
/local chapter of the national group, were asked to-meet with 
members of the Management Research Team/ and Alverno staff to 
discuss the study and to supply naines of * outstanding women 
managers.- Full*, cooperation -was provided both by the Management 
Advisory^ Council - H and the/members of the two associations. This 
process yielded 125 names. j . ; 

When organizations were contacted, the president or his or ^ 
her representative, W as. asked to name'other effective women in/ 
middle m-anagement positions within the company. As part of the 
managed interview, managers were -also asked to name o^her 
effective women managers in .their -own 6>^in other local,/ area 
c ompanies. This process was; abandoned af ter^about half t*e study 
was completed, as no new names were added. T^ women ™*med were 
duplications in nearly every case. At this pointy enough names 
had been generated to complete the study with a l*st more than 
adequate to meet our original goal of 80 interviews. The fact 
that so many duplications were found so quickly in the process is 
testimony to the relatively small number *of women, in management 
in the area, to the women management network, and to the 
effectiveness of using expert judges to nominate local women in 
management from the outset. 

Nevertheless, the sampling procedure approximating the 
"snowball" technique yielded 21 new names of women' in management. 
Of the 146 women managers identified in the sampling, process, \Q3 
who met the criteria were interviewed. (One manager who did not 
meet the criteria was interviewed at the suggestion of her 
supervisor.* She was not included in the sample.) JThese 103 
represent all women who met the criteria for "manager" in the 
study, except for two managers whose companies (both in the same 
industry) did not grant permission for their participation in the 
study. Five women refused because they were too busy. Thus, 7 
women were not interviewed because of their own or their 
company's refusal to participate. Another 36 did not meet the 
criteria for "manager" used in the study; 103 were interviewed. 

Of the 103 women interviewed, 11 were executives (Presidents 
and Directors), and 92 were middle managers. .The decision to 
include executives was made because executives had been named by 
our expert judges, and so we could make some comparisons of the 
competences identified by level and type of position. 

Of the 103 Hpmen interviewed, there were 101 usable 
interviews. One manner declined to be interviewed with a tape 
recorder and also did' not provide specific, codeable incidents, 
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and one interview tape was lost. A list of managers by type of 
industry and position level is presented in Table 1* 

Procedures for Contacting Managers 
, and Organizations 

\ 

Letters were sent to the presidents of companies from 
President Joel Read of Alveri:o explaining the rationale for the 
project and the confidentiality policy, and asking permission to 
contact specific managers\ identified by the Management Advisory 
Council, for interviews 1 (Appendix II, A). The letters also 
requested identification of any other women managers in the 
company for the same purpo se Aji Office of Research and Evaluation 
researcher followed up (one week later with a phone call to the 
executive's office (See Aopbndix B). Fifty-three of the 55 
organizations contacted agreed to participate. After permission 
was granted by the organization to contact tlie manager for her 
consent to participate, (usually after discussion with a liaison 
identified by the company), the interviewer balled the identified 
managers by telephone. By this time a copy of the Alverno 
President's letter had been faj^rded to the manager. The 
interviewer reviewed the criteri^^kth her to determine her 
eligibility, and requested an interview if she met the criteria. 
If the manager did not meet the criteria, she was asked if she 
would complete the Management Performance Characteristics 
Inventory (Bishop, Mentkowski, 0' Brien, Birney, Davies <& 
McEachern, 1980; see Appendix III) and the Management Careering 
Questionnaire (Mentkowski & Bishop, 1 980^ see Appendix IV) and 
mail it to the interviewer. This latter procedure was instituted 
to ease the problem of informing an identified woman that she 
would not be- interviewed. It proyed successful in avoiding 
disappointments to-* those not included and Provided additional 
data for a future comparison between selected and nonselected 
managers. Each rtanager who met the criteria was interviewed 
(Appendix yv), and a copy of the Management Performance 
Characteriatios Inventory was left with the manager to return by 
mail. The Management Careering Questionnaire is part of the 
interview itself. A th^nk you letter was mailed to the manager 
after the interview (Appendix II, B). At the conclusion, of the 
study, each manager (Appendix II, C) received a. letter 'of thanks 
and a report ^summary from the Director of Research and 
Evaluation.. Alveriio 1 s President Read sent a corresponding totter 

(Appendix II, / D) and report summary to each participating 

company 1 s president. A specially written report' summary was 
created for /this purpose (Mentkowski, 0' Brien, McEachern & 
Fowler, 1983); 

/ 

* 
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Table 1 



Number of Interviews by 
Type of Industry and Manager's Position 



Type of Company 

Insurance, Headquarters 
Office 



Manufacturing, Machine 
Parts - Headquarters 
Office 



Manager's Position 

Ass't. Mgr. Personnel and 

Development 
Ass't. Mgr. Marketing Services 
Administrative Officer, 

Agency Dept. 
Manager, Food Services 
Assistant Actuary. 
Data Processing 
Ass' t . Director of 

Policy Owner Services 
Ass't. to the President 
Ass' t. General Counsel, 

Law Dept. 
Ass't. Mgr., Disability 

In surance 
Affirmative Action Specialist 
Investment Officer, Mortgages 
Ass' t. Actuary Senior 

Corporate Personnel Manager 
Dir. of Public Relations 

and Advertising 
Manager of Administration 
Director of Corporate EEO and 

AAP 



Total Number 
of Interviews 



Manufacturing, Small 
Appliances 



Director, Dept. of Home 
Economics 



Brewery 



Insurance, Regional 
Office 

Electrical Equipment 
Mfr. - Division 



Brand Development Mgr., 
New Products 
Corporation Mgr. , EEO 

Division Services Mgr. 
Regional Claims Mgr. 

Inside Sales Supervisor 
Personnel Administrator 
Employee Benefits Administrator 
Advertising Manager 
Manager, Order Editing 
Project Engineer 
Buyer 
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Insurance - 
Headquarters Office 



Insurance - 
Home Office 



Insurance - 
Headquarters Office 



Savings and Loan 
Bank 

Employment Services 



Electric Equipment 
Manufacturer 



Manager, Claims and 

Professional Relations 
Mgr., Training and Education 
Mgr., Cost Accounting and 

Budget 
Mgr. , Compensation 
Mgr., Claims Cozitrol and 

Quality Assurance 
Ass 1 1. V.P. - Rate 

Calculations and Statistics 

Manager 

Mgr. of Corporate Planning 
Mgr. of Operating 
Mgr. of Data Processing 
Mgr. of Finance 

Mgr., Medical Dept. 
Ass' t . Mgr. , Basic 

Claims Dept. 
Mgr., Preferred Service 

Center 

Ass't. Mgr., Major Medical 
Dept. 

Mgr., Corporate Skills 

Training 
Mgr., UR/Peer Review 

Vice-President, Personnel 

Mgr., Customer Services 
Advertising Manager 
Ass' t . Manager 

Training Manager 

Mgr. of Staff Development 

Personnel Mauager 



1 

3 



Investment Management 
Corpo ration 

Bank 



Temporary Employment 
Service 

Utility Company 



V.P., Portfolio Manager 



Vice-President 
Data Processing 



Manager 



District Mgr. 

Dir., Manpower Development 

and Training 
Mgr. of Yellow Pages 
Mgr. (2) 
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Manufacturer, 
Sports Equipment, 
Machinery 



Department Store 



Fast-Food Restaurant, 
Corporate Headquarters 
(Region) 

Electrical Systems 

Department Store 

Auto Rental 

Automobile 
Service Club 

Insurance Company 



Banking and Investment 
Corporation 



Medicel Equipment 
Manufacturer 

Bank 



Manufacturer, 
Steel Products 

Fam Equipment 



Optical 
Health Clinic 
Management Consultant 
Management Consulting 



Mgr. of Administrative 

Services 
Mgr. of Salary and 

Wage Director 

Division Manager 
Personnel Manager 
Promotions Director 

Personnel Ass't. Mgr. 



Brand Manager 

Fashion Coordinator (Corp.) 
District Sales Manager 
Mgr. Travel Agency 



Vice-President and Branch 
Manager 

Vice-President, 

Investments 
Vice-President of Public 

Re lations 
Vice-President of Public 

Personnel - Salary Admin. 

Engineer - Manager 
Manager 

Vice-President 
Acct. Portfolio 

Personnel Manager 



Mgr. Personnel 

Administration 
Mgr. of Investor Relations 

Executive Director 

Area Director 

President 

President 
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Grinding and Finishing 
of Metal Products 

Electrical Sales 

Public Relations 

Employment Agency 

Clothing Manufacturing 

Food Products/ 
Manufacturer 

Manufacturing 

Department Store 



Utility 

Steel Casting 
Manufacturer 

Insurance - 
Headquarters 

Milling Company 
Bank 



Machine Products 
Manufacturer 

TV Station 



TV Station 
Entertainment Cent' 
Brewery 

Holding Company 



Vice-President 

President 
President 
President 
President 
President 

President 

Director of Mgt. Training 
Corporate Training Dir. 
Store Manager 
Creative Director 
Cosmetics Buyer 

Home Service Supervisor 

Accounting Supervisor 

Financial Vice-President 

Personnel Manager 

Ass 1 1. Vice-President 
Ass 1 t. Vice-President 

Supervisor, Design 
and Drafting 

Communications Director 
(Public Relations) 

News Director 

Public Relations Director 

Brand Manager 

Manager 

Manager, Compliance and 
Benefits 



1 

2 



1 
1 
1 

2 
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Interviewer Selection and Training 



A former Division Personnel Manager with a large national 
insurance firm was hired as interviewer r or the project. An 
Office , of Research and Evaluation researcher trained her in 
McClelland' s Behavioral Event Interview technique used in Job 
Competence Assessment. She listened f o interviewer training 
tapes from a two day session conducted at Alverno by George Klemp 
of McBer and Company, one of the developers of Job Competence 
Assessment. The interviewer also interviewed several women in 
managerial positions at Alverno, including two staff members who 
were working on a similar study (Mentkowski etal. p 1980). 
Further, the interviewer listened to several interview tapes from 
the nursing study and received feedback from the nursing study 
interviewer on her technique. In addition, the interviewer 
listened to tapes from coding sessions in our study of nursing 
competences and completed practice coding to understand how the 
results of her interviewing would be used. 

A male Office of Research and Evaluation researcher, who 
trained the Interviewer, administered 15 interviews toward the 
end of the study because of time considerations. 



Instruments 
Behavioral Event Interview 

Rationale 

A major purpose of t this study is to describe managerial 
performance of ef f en tive women managers and executives. One 
method for assessing performance in the work setting is having 
observers record behavior, or by having persons describe their 
own behavior in "critical incidents." Flanagan (1954) first 
devised this technique to allow analysis of performance in the 
work setting, it is now part of Job Competence Assessment 
(Boyatzis, 1982; Klerop, 1979; Klemp & Spencer, i n press ). On 
aspect of this method is the Behavioral Event Interview. 

We selected the Behavioral Event Interview devised by 
McClelland (1978) and his colleagues at McBer and Company as part 
of Job Competence Assessment. This interview technique, while 
based on Flanagan's concept of critical incidents, allows the 
interviewer to record not only those behaviors which the manager 
herself believes to be critical (as opposed to having an observer 
record any and all behavior) , but it also allows for probing the 
thoughts, feelings and intentions of the manager as he or she 
performs in situations. Since the interviews are used to derive 
or code generic competences, such additional information is 
critical. The Behavioral Event Interview also allows for 
additional probing so that all relevant behaviors important for 
performance in the situation or event can be elicited. Thus, we 
can reconstruct actual behaviors performed, rather than 
interpretations or perceptually ' biased recollections of past 
behavior (Klemp & Sokol, 1980). 
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In our view, the interviewee is likely to give a more 
specific and detailed account in an oral rendition of an event, 
especially with the guidance of a trained interviewer, than if he 
or she had to write out the information* Our experience with 
asking management students to create behavioral logs similar *;o 
the Behavioral Event Interview format shows that most students, 
even those with management experience similar to the women in our 
study, have difficulty with such a procedure initially, and need 
instruction before such incidents can be used for their own and 
the instructor's analysis of their behavior. 

The manager is also in a position to interpret his or her 
behavior in light of the context in which he or she performs, 
giving information on why he or she behaved that way. It is 
difficult to judge any behavior as effective or ineffective 
without information as to the context in which it is performed 
and the outcome or result. Thus, the manager can indicate 
relationships of the behavior to the outcome. 

It is also important to have the manager describe situations 
or events that he or she felt were effective as well as 
ineffective, and the outcome or result of the situation. Such 
information provides the comparison against which effective 
performance is judged. Further, the manager chooses to describe 
events which are important to him or her, giving us further 
information about the way in which the manager constructs the 
reality he or she lives with on a day to day basis. 

In our opinion, however, competences derived from behavioral 
event interviewing do need to be tested through direct 
observation of behavior at some point. We concur with HcBer 
(Boyatzis, 1982) that the ultimate validation of the competence 
model rests on comparison with independent performance measures. 

Descrip tion 

After explaining the objective of the interview, to focus on 
what the manager actually does in situations, the interviewer 
asks the interviewee to list his or her job responsibilities, 
along with the title and position he or she held in the 
organization and who reports to him or her. 

Then the interviewer asks, "Can you think of an incident when 
you were particularly effective or not so effective," and guides 
the interviewee in describing the situation, what happened, and 
what led up to the situation. The interviewer also asks the 
interviewee to describe who was involved , and asks for a 
description of what he or she thought, felt and wanted to do in 
the situation. Great attention is given to describing what he or 
she actually did in the situation, and what the outcome of the 
situation was and how the manager felt about it. The interviewer 
attempts to collect three effective and three ineffective 
situations or events, all the while focusing the interviewee on 
his or her behavior and describing this behavior in the 
situation* The interviewer acts as an investigative reporter 
rather than giving information that would lead the interviewee to 
respond to certain situations, behaviors, thoughts or feelings. 
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Thus, the interviewer does not reflect or interpret the 
interviewee's behavior, or phrase questions that elicit general 
or hypothetical answers or let the interviewee "take charge" of 
the interview (Klemp, 1978). 



Behavioral Event Interview Writeup 

The purpose of the Behavioral Event Interview Writeup 
(Alverno College Office of Research and Evaluation; Appendix V) 
is to translate the information from an oral interview into a 
form for coding competences. While transcribing tapes is 
expensive, analyzing oral interview transcripts is difficult 
without some initial selection and organization of the interview 
material. The interviewer, who also creates the writeups, is 
able to organize the information into "situation," "behaviors," 
"thoughts" and "feelings" and "outcome" so that an assessor can 
code the interview more readily and systematically. 

The Behavioral Event Interview Writeup in the present study 
will not be used at this time to derive a competence model, but 
rather, writeups will be coded using McBer 1 s competence model for 
effective management performance. In so doing, our study 
provides an opportunity to validate the McBer competence model 
for women managers and to examine the extent to which a 
competence model developed from a sample of male managers 
primarily is adequate for describing the competences of women 
managers. 

The writeups organize, present and insure confidentiality of 
the data in a form that instructors and assessment designers can 
use efficiently, thereby providing immediate access to the data 
for a number of purposes. An example of a writeup is incluued in 
Appendix VI. 



McBer and Company Coding Manual for Clusters 
and Skill Level Competencies 

During previous research on the nursing study (Mentkowski, et 
al„ , 1980), the Alverno nursing research team derived the 
competence model from the actual interview data against which the 
interview writeups were coded. The research team developed the 
competence model for coding the Behavioral Event Interview. 

The management research team did have access to research with 
managers using similar methodology. This reseach was conducted 
with managers at several large corporations and government 
agencies by McBer and Company. The McBer researchers compiled 
competences from a variety of studies into a coding manual 
(Coding Manual for Clusters and Skill Level Competencies, McBer 
and Company, 1978). The manual was prepared for the American 
Management Association for use in developing a management 
education program (Evarts, 1982) • McBer and Company made this; 
coding manual available to Alverno for use in coding the 
Behavioral Event Interview Writeups. The generic competence 
model contained in the coding manual is a product of Boyatzis 1 
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(1982) reanalysis of over 2000 practicing managers in a variety 
of different jobs and organizations completed in the last six 
years, which identified those skills possessed in common by 
superior managers. The Behavioral Event Interview was available 
as a data source for 253 of the 2000 managers. 

Validity of the HcBer Manual 
for the Alverno Sample 

A relatively small number of women were included in McBer' s 
series of manager competence research studies because of the 
limited number of women managers in these organizations and 
agencies. Given that this coding manual was compiled from 
studies of mostly male managers, how appropriate is it for use 
with this study of women managers? We concluded that since some 
women managers had been interviewed to create the manual, there 
was some input from women in creating the competences. Further, 
the Alverno interview writeups would be coded by a team of 
assessors representing a variety of perspectives. 

Support for the assumption that the McBer Coding Manual is 
valid for assessing women managers' performance is that the 
largest competence cluster with the most subcompetences is 
"Interpersonal Abilities." It seemed to us that Interpersonal 
Abilities would be a competence cluster where men and women would 
differ, if there were differences. Since that cluster would be 
likely to show those differences, we felt that the coding manual 
would be representative of women managers' special abilities, if 
indeed such differences do exist between men and women managers. 
The degree to which the McBer coding manual is appropriate for 
coding data from women managers was put to. the test during 
as3essor training. McBer and Alverno data can also be compared. 

Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 
Rationale 

Another purpose of this study is to ask managers to identify 
those characteristics of managerial performance that are 
relevant,^ critical for selection and training, and discriminate 
outstanding from average performers. Characteristics describing 
job performance may include abilities, skills, aptitudes, 
motivational or personal characteristics and interests. 

A description of managers' perceptions can serve to validate 
the perceptions of management educators who a3.so identify the 
abilities they think are critical when they design; management 
programs. Practicing professionals may identify abilities 
critical for effective performance that may not actually be those 
they use. Elements thought to be most important for educational 
programs may stem from ideas about management behaviors that have 
not kept up with the demands of current practice, and vice versa. 
Still, this measure remains a measure of perceptions, which 
screens judgments of effective performance through values and 
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attitudes. (The Behavioral Event Interview serves the purpose of 
measuring managerial behavior.) 

The basic measurement technique for examining the question- 
"What do managers say is important for effective jn^anrageraent 
performance" involves asking a range of managerrrerit^professionals 
to generate job elements. A separate, -group of managers under 
study then judges each element- ^"1 ) as relevant to one's own work 
experience, (2) a^essential to selection and training, and (3) 
as characteristic of outstanding performance. Elements that meet 
all three criteria for judgment are then considered to be 
descriptive of effective management performance from the point of 
view of the managers surveyed. 

Job task analysis methods assist in identifying the 
requirements of different jobs, but they do not necessarily 
describe the personal abilities that are related to effective 
performance, nor characteristics of effective performers. 
According to Klerap and Sokol (1980), there are several reasons 
why the performance characteristics approach is superior to the 
classical job function analysis approach, as summarized by Fine 
and Wiley (1971 )• By focusing on characteristics rather than 
skills, the approach more than likely identifies those abilities 
that are appropriate to professional school education, rather 
than those skills that can be learned quickly in an 
organization's orientation program. Performance characteristics 
analysis, based on Primoff's job element analysis (1977), has 
several advantages: 

a The procedure identifies abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, and other personal characteristics 
not found in standard job function analyses 

o The identification of critical characteristics 
is based on a comparison of superior versus 
average performers 

9 The procedure involves multiple ratings of 
characteristics to increase the accuracy 
of ratings 

9 There is built-in flexibility for correcting 
errors during development of the characteristics 
list 

t The ratings are efficient and can be given 
quickly by any number of job incumbents in 
the field (Klemp & Sokol, 1980, pp. 6-7) 

In developing the inventory, it is important to select experts to 
generate elements who are outstanding performers and who are well 
acquainted with the performance of a wide range of management 
professionals. 
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The Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 
(Appendix III)? is designed to investigate managers 1 perceptions 
of the abilities, behaviors and skills (called characteristics) 
that contribute to effective management performance. Measuring 
managers 1 perceptions of? these characteristics is a second 
strategy used in the study to obtain clusters of abilities to 
enhance our development of a competence model for effective 
management performance. Results from this measure can also be 
compared to results from the Behavioral Event Interview. The 
Management Performance Characteristics Inventory is an alternate 
and more systematic mode for measuring managers' perceptions of 
characteristics of effective performance that can also validate 
results from the "characteristics" section of the Behavioral 
Event Interview, although such a step will not be taken in the 
present study. 

The inventory elicits three separate judgments about a set of 
performance characteristics. . The first judgment is intended to 
separate out those characteristics that the instrument designers 
have selected as relevant to management performance from various 
sources, from those that a practicing professional group under 
study consider relevant to their own position and work 
experience. The second judgment is intended to identify those 
characteristics that are essential for entry to and education for 
the manager's position, and the third judgment is intended to 
identify those characteristics that discriminate outstanding 
performers in management. 

The Management Performance Characteristics Inventory consists 
of 160 elements. The statements or characteristics are arranged 
in 32. groupings of five statements each. The instructions ask 
the manager to consider each of the 32 groupings of statements in 
turn. The manager is first asked to consider each set of 51 
performance characteristics in the context of his or her own work 
experience. In the first judgment, the manager indicates if the 
characteristic is relevant to his or her experience. He or she 
considers those characteristics that are relevant in making the 
second and third judgments. In the second judgment, the manager 
indicates if the quality described by the characteristic is 
absolutely essential for selection and education of a person for 
a position similar to his or her own position. For the third 
judgment, the manager indicates if the characteristic 
distinguishes between outstanding and average performers in 
management. At the end of the inventory there is space for the 
manager to write five additional statements if he or she wishes, 
and to rate them. 

An example of a set of statements follows: 

q 

t Ability to relate facts from diverse sources 

to yield conclusions 
t Ability to make decisions under conditions of risk 
t Ability to set limits for subordinates 
t Concern for public image of the company or product 
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Development of the Management 



Performance Characteristics Inventory 



The general strategy for generating the characteristics to be 
included in the Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 
was to tap several sources including expert judges, literature 
review, and recent results from studies of management 
performance. These sources are: 

• Management Research Team 

t Management Advisory Council 

t Literature review (Hall, 1975; Hoffman, 1979; 
Kanter, 1977; Krause, 1971; Montagna, 1977; 
Ritzer, 1972; Slocum, .1966) 

t McSer study of management competences (1978) 

% Dimensions cited in recent results from 
management job analyses provided by 
Joel Moses of AT&T 

The procedure for creating the Management 
Characteristics Inventory was identified following 
several consultants with research experience in 
management or other professions: 

• George Klemp, McBer and Company 

• Paul S. Pottinger and Shiela Huff, National 
Center for the Study of the Professions , 

• Joel Moses, AT&T; Donald Grant, University 
of Georgia; Milton Hakel, Ohio State 
University; members of Alverno' s Evaluation 
Advisory Council 

First, following bri£f individual literature reviews, each 
member of the Management Research Team (consisting of three 
Office of Research and Evaluation researchers and thre6 
management faculty) came together for a brainstorming session and 
generated a list of 55 characteristics. (During this 
brainstorming session, an Office of Research and Evaluation 
researcher familiar with the technique (Huff & Lard, 1978) was 
careful to elicit not just lists of specific behaviors, but the 
characteristics that underlie such behaviors.) Following 
brainstorming, the list was critiqued and revised for clarity, 
for a second draft of 56 characteristics. The Management 
Advisory Council then met and participated in a brainstorming 
session, generating an independent list of 52 characteristics. 
(The Council consisted of four male and two female members of the 
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Milwaukee business community, representing middle and top,- level 
management positions in manufacturing, insurance and banking 
organizations, and independent management consulting.) 

Characteristics from the brainstorming sessions with the 
Management Research Team and the Management Advisory Council were 
then combined with lists of characteristics from a review of the 
management literature and the sociology of occupations literature 
(Hall, 1975; Hofftnan, 1979; Kanter, 1977; Krause, 1971; Montagna, 
1977; Ritzer, 1972; Slocum, 1966). Ranter's (1977) study of a 
large multinational firm was important to include because it 
focused on women as well as men in management. 

Characteristics were also generated' from lists of dimensions 
cited in three management job analyses studies provided by Joel 
Moses, a member of the Evaluation Advisory Council. One study 
was conducted by IBM of IBM managers (1600 managers rated 
characteristics) of three levels/of management and job analyses. 
Another study was conducted at .AT&T (Ramos, 1979) of first level 
management positions (1000 managers rated characteristics). A 
list of dimensions associated with supervisory and management 
success for first level supervision, middle management and top 
management conducted by Development Dimensions Incorporated for 
AT&T was also studied. McJ3er' s management competences (1978), 
provided by George Klemp of McBer, were also used as a source of 
characteristics. # 

A draft of characteristics was then compiled and categorized 
into the following .groupings and the source(s) for each 
characteristic was indicated per statement so characteristics 
could be examined for balance and duplication. This step was 
carried out by the Office of Research and Evaluation researcher 
whose expertise included the sociology of occupations. 

^ • Management process characteristics; 

effective decision-making; effective 
analysis and problem solving; effective 
coordination; effective operational 
control; effective goal orientation 

0 Career process characteristics 

• Persona] success characteristics 

• Generic characteristics: tolerance for 
ambiguity; effective planning; effective 
analysis; effective interpersonal 
skills; effective communication 
skills; self or personality traits 

• Intelligence 

• Possession of Relevant Technical Skills 

• Managerial Experience 

. Luck (being in the right place at the right time) 
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These characteristics were then given to the six Management 
Advisory Council members in a preliminary draft of the 
instrument. The members completed the inventory, and gave 
feedback on the procedure and the instrument. Their responses 
were reviewed as an additional check on the instrument, and a 
final draft was created. 

The Management Research Team chose the format designed by 
Paul Pottinger for Huff and Webster's Job Element Inventory 
(1979) used with human service personnel. The reason for using 
this format rather than the one used in the nursing study 
(Mentkowski, et al. f 1980) was that the nursing study format 
elicited some inconsistent responding (e.g., a statement might be 
selected as characteristic of both outstanding and marginal 
performers simultaneously) , creating some nonsense response 
patterns when data were combined for each judgment. The Huff and 
Webster format insured that judgments of each, characteristic 
would be separate and distinct from the other judgments. 

Management Careering Questionnaire 

Rationale 

The study of the careering and professional development of 
the women managers called for the development of a Management 
Careering Questionnaire (Mentkowski & Bishop, 1980; Appendix IV). 
The sampling procedure was designed to select managers for the 
study who fit criteria for "manager." We recognized early on that 
the criteria we chose may be interpreted differently by the 
various persons we contacted to assist us in choosing the sample 
^ advisors from the management and business community, executives 
of companies, personnel managers). Thus* we also collected data 
from the manager herself on her position in the company, so that 
we could determine variability in position among the managers 
interviewed. 

At the same time, we expected to examine the extent to which 
women managers were comparable in position. To what extent are 
they actually "middle managers?" Data on the responsibilities 
they perform can be helpful in cross-checking the extent to which 
managers interviewed actually perform at the position described 
by their title in the organization. 

In addition to. this cross-checking of our criteria for 
including a manager in the study, we expected the women managers 
to provide us with important information related to careering and 
professional development, to be compared to her actual on "the job 
performance as measured by the Behavioral Event Interview. Are 
women who are at higher levels of careering and professional 
development, compared to other women in the study, performing 
more of the management competences? To what extent does prior 
management experience and education relate to performance as 
measured by the interviews? The manager* s careering and 
professional development can be expected to be related positively 
to her performance on the job. 
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While we cannot assume that. the women's organizations are 
perfectly representative of those in the Milwaukee area, we did 
attempt to obtain a representative sample* Such information can 
assist us in examining the extent to which size and type of 
organization may be related to the results obtained on careering 
and professional development. In addition, we felt it critical 
that we consider these variables in light of opportunity, support 
and socialization variables. 

Identifying "Outstanding" 
and "Good" Managers 

Job Competence Assessment calls for identifying two groups of 
professionals: those selected by their peers as "outstanding" in 
performance, and a comparable group drawn from the same position, 
setting or organization who were not chosen by their peers as 
outstanding (we usually label this group "good' 1 ) • Peer 
nomination ia used to. select the outstanding group because it is 
reasoned that peers are most likely to be in a position to 
observe the actual behavior of persons in the work setting. This 
method also recognizes that indicators of out standing .performance 
(e.g., salary increases or promotion), may.r>not be positively 
correlated with measures of effectiveness on the job (Graves, 
1980)« 

In the present study, peer nomination of outstandfhg managers 
was not possible. There were very few organizations where a 
large enough number of women managers were employed tb feflltfw use 
of the method. Instead, members pf the management community were 
asked to identify managers who should be .interviewed. A most 
likely assumption is that managers thus identified are 
outstanding, and that managers, identified during the dourse of 
the study using the modified snowball sampling procedure may also 
be categorized as outstanding. 1 

One solution to the problem of lack of pjeer nomination is - to 
obtain independent measures of outstanding performance in 
management from each manager's superior, and to buttress such 
information with data on her performance evaluations, "salary 
increases, time in grade, speed of promotion, etc. It is 
difficult to estimate the comparability of supervisory 
evaluations across settings, however. Even such quantitative 
measures such as the percent increase in salary, time in grade 
and speed of promotion may not be totally adequate indices of 
success, outstanding performance, exc. , but such measures may be 
expected to be more comparable across organizations than 
supervisory evaluations. 

Still another solution ia to obtain quantitative indices of 
success and to compare them to nationally published norms in 
management. Local norms might also be used, but would likely 
reflect the representative sample of Milwaukee organizations. 
Nationally published norms may reflect indices of success for 
men, but again, it is difficult to estimate what they would 
actually be for women. 
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Early in the planning of our pilot studies, our advisors from 
the management and business community suggested we should not 
pursue obtaining supervisory judgments of manager performance 
because of the possible negative impact' on establishing rapport 
with both the company and the manager to be interviewed. One 
alternative was to obtain self-.report data from the women 
themselves on their careering and professional development w and 
examine how these variables affect effective management 
performance variables. We would then be able to correlate such 
data with managerial performance as judged from the interviews. 

Still another solution for obtaining data on the extent to 
which managers within the group interviewed demonstrate 
outstanding or good performance could be obtained through 
independent ratings of the interviews by expert judges. A future 
objective for the data analysis is to select a group of judges 
from the academic a* .1 business community to independently rate 
each interview on inductively generated criteria for outstanding 
and good management. Of course, we recognize that such rating of 
the interviews, when correlated with the interview coding using 
the management competences, represent judgments on the same data, 
whereas the careering data is from a different measurement mode. 

In sum, one purpose of the Management Careering Questionnaire 
is to obtain data to examine the effects of careering and 
professional development variables on management performance. 
Other purposes include the clarification of position within the 
organization, as either a category or a variable, or both. We 
also intend to examine the influence of organization, personal 
roles and socialization variables on manager performance, 
although the measures available for the latter three categories 
are adequate, in our opinion, for hypothesis generation only. 

De scription 

The Management Careering Questions lire (MCQ) merasures several 
variables: Careering f Professional Development, Personal Roles 
and Socialization. They are described in turn. We begin, 
however, with reference to the variable, Organization. 



Organization 

\ 

Because of the sensitive nature of the study, which thus 
focused on what the woman manager did rather than on the 
organization, we did not ask her questions about the company 
itself. Clearly, however, study results should take into account 
the size and type of company in which she holds such a position. 
A woman who holds a highly positioned management role in a small 
company cannot automatically he assumed to have responsibilities 
similar to the aame position in a large organization. Size and 
type of organization are also important to consider in analyzing 
careering patterns. Again, small organizations are less likely 
to offer opportunities for upward mobility, and mobility may be 
inferred more from responsibilities assumed than from job hintory 
or position. For careering also, responsibilities seems a better 
indicator than title. 
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Careering 



Position 

While the women managers were selected based oijt criteria 
identified prior to the study, it was important to collect data 
during the interview, in addition to that collected /during the 
telephone contact, to insure that the person interviewed aptually 
met the criteria. Further, we were interested in obtaining as 
accurate a description of the variable "Position" as possible. 

Several questions focused on the manager's title* (title of 
position and department in the organization, e.g. , / Director of 
Public Relations), the titfle of the position she reports to, and 
the titles of those positions reporting officially/ to her. We 
also asked her to list the responsibilities of her position, as 
she saw them. / / 

These questions were designed to clarify the / nature of the 
position she actually held in the company. The title a person 
holds may be independent of the responsibilities assigned to the 
position. Women may be more likely assigned a title without 
commensurate responsibilities. Rirther, we were interested in 
identifying that part/ of the organizational /heirarchy in which 
she was directly involved. To whom she reports and who reports 
to her is indicated/ partly by the title/ of the positions 
involved. Further, tjie number of persons reporting to her 
officially is yet another indicator of her role responsibilities. 

Again, position (titles can be misleading, and may vary from 
one organization to arjother. Consequently, aj list of her actual 
responsibilities was j important, and we were; interested in having 
her tell us what her responsibilities were as she saw them. This 
would allow us a further check on wh^tt sh^p ^Hd " la^ ^the 
organization. Th2 responsibilities she fulf i>*'^dassisted us in 
making a judgment on ppsition, together with ihe other indicators 
of titles and number\ of persons reporting to the manager. 
Responsibilities of ihe job is also a variable more likely to 
enable comparing wome\i from one organizational setting to 
another. \ 



Expe ri e nc e/ Ad vane emW t 

P\irther, the Management Careering Questionnaire was also 
designed to collect information that would illuminate the nature 
of the woman's job history in the organization in which she was 
currently employed. She wad asked to indicate the amount of time 
she had been in her present /position (time in grade), how long 
she had been in the company^, the previous positions she held in 
the company (up to five) and ^;he amount of time she held each 
position. The manager's jdb histoiy in the company is an 
indicator of promotions, from yhich one might infer job success. 
How fast she moves up the organizational ladder, and to what 
positions she moves, can indicate the company's view of her 
potential. 
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In addition, we asked the manager to state the last position 
she held prior to joining the company, and the amount of time she 
held that position. We were interested in determining if she had 
made what appeared to be a lateral, downward or upward move from 
her last position Time in prior position may also be one 
indicator of reason for moving. 

Sue cess/Satisf action 

Another important variable relating to careering is increase 
in salary. In order to take a measure of "success" in the 
company, we asked each woman to indicate the annual percent 
increase in her salary, on the average, over the past three 
years. Percent increase over three years indicates the company's 
view of the woman's potential. Percent increase allows for 
comparison across organizations, and respects the manager' s 
financial privacy, (if the manager had been with the company 
less than three years, we asked her to indicate the percent 
increase since starting with the company.) We also asked the 
manager to describe her expectations for promotion, and how 
satisfied she is with management as a career (very satisfied, 
somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied or very dissatisfied). 
We were interested to know her perception of how satisfied she 
was with management as a career, or at least what she would 
indicate about her level of satisfaction to the interviewer, who 
had said she was an important person to interview. , 

Clearly, this information, from which indices of careering 
and successful careering may be drawn, are, based on self-report. 
Only the criteria for selection identified prior to the study 
were sometimes corroborated by the executive or personnel manager 
who gave us permission to interview the manager involved. We did 
not ask for either salary or job history, or the manager's 
evaluations from the person to whom nhe reported. It was 
strongly suggested by our advisors from business and industry 
that asking for such information or evaluation might jeapordize 
the cooperativeness we received and the rapport we established 
with the manager. We were more interested in her giving us 
descriptions of what she did on the job, without fear of 
evaluation, than we were on her actual pi omotability or success 
within the company. We therefore fchose self-report as the mode 
for measuring the latter variables. 

Professional Development 
Education 

A major interest in the present study is in the education 
completed by women managers. We are interested in both past and 
current educational efforts, and education that is both relevant 
and non-relevant to management as a career choice. 

Thus, the Management Careering Questionnaire asked women to 
indicate the highest educational degree attained, the name of the 
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school or college where the degree was received, the field in 
which it was achieved, and the year it was granted. The managers 
were asked how many years of formal education they had achieved. 
The women also indicated if they had ever completed a formal 
management training program, and if "yes," the name of the school 
or company where the program was completed and when. 

These questions were expected to give us basic educational 
information, with particular emphasis on when, where, and what 
kind. We also asked the women to indicate if they were currently 
enrolled in any educational institution, and if "yes," to name 
the institution and the degree toward which the> are working. 
Again, her current attempts at completing education allow us to 
determine the relevance of those attempts, and can serve as an 
indicator of her commitment to educational advancement. 



Professional Activities 

We think that the number and type of activities a 
professional engages in on her own are one indication of her 
commitment to her professional development. We asked for the 
number and type of activities she engaged in aside from 
company -sponsored functions that were related to her position in 
the company (e.g., attending professional meetings, memberships 
in management associations, publications, etc.). 

Personal Roles and Socialization 

Several questions were included in the Management Careering 
Questionnaire to provide information on the manager's age, 
parents 1 occupation while she was growing up, number of siblings 
and birth order. Each manager was asked the year in which she 
was born, and to state both her father's and mother's main 
occupation as she was growing up. We asked how many brothers and 
sisters she has who are older than herself', and younger, which 
provides information on number of siblings and birth order. 
These questions can be used to infer socioeconomic status, and 
give an indication of social mobility from youth to current age. 
Obviously, age is an important variable to consider in inferring 
success in careering. 

Other questions were included to indicate marital status, 
husband's occupation, and number of children for whom the manager 
is responsible Tor supporting. She was asked to indicate if she 
is currently single? married or divorced, and if married, her 
husband's occupation, and the number of children or other 
dependents (othor than her husband) for whom she has or shares 
responsibility for support. Current marital status, husband's 
occupation and number of children would allow us to examine her 
careering in management relative to family responsibilities and 
roles. Husband's occupation is a better indication of current 
socioeconomic status than just her cwn occupation, and we asked 
for the number of children for whom she had responsibility for 
support as a better indicator of current family role 
responsibilities than number of children alone. 
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In sura, the demographic information yields a variety of 
variables related to socioeconomic status, social mobility, 
parental occupational role models, birth order and number of 
siblings, and current family r.oles and responsibilities 
(including economic responsibilities), relative to age. a 

The questionnaire was designed to focus on information 
relating to her current job first, t-,«m her job history, and then 
education. Demographic information and questions about 
promotability, salary and satisfaction with management as a 
careeer were asked last because they were judged to be more 
sensitive. 



Components of an Assessment Process for Qualitative 

Analysis of Effective Managerial Performance 

»«* 

The following section describes components of a process for 
qualitative analysis of effective managerial performance and for 
enhancing the validity of assessor judgments. Because of the 
commonalities previously described between the methodological 
approach represented by the Behavioral Event Interview and that 
of the Alverno faculty's principles of assessment, and because of 
Alverno's expertise at competence derivation (Mentkowaki, et al. , 
1980) and qualitative data analysis (e.g., Mentkowski, Moeser <5 
Strait, 1983), it is appropriate to use Alverno 1 s theory of 
assessment (Alverno College Faculty, 1979) to guide the judging 
process for coding the interviews for competences and for 
enhancing the validity of our judgments. The judging process 
described below is built on the work of McBer and Company. An 
explicit description of McBer's methods were not available at the 
time of the data analysis. The description that follows is a 
product of collaboration between Alverno and McBer. 

The following are components of a process for enhancing the 
validity of assessors* judgments: 

t Select and train assessors to conceptualize 
competences to be judged and their relation 
to examples of professional performance 

t Establish inter-rater reliability of assessor 
\ judgments and create a consensus process 

t Critique and clarify the competences and 
study the extent to which they describe 
performance in the present sample 

i 

• Develop a process and rules for individual 
and consensus assessor judgments. 

t Consult with external expert assessor 

The following is a description of the fudging process for 
individual and consensus assessor judgments: 
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The following is a description of the judging process for 
individual and consensus assessor judgments: 



t Interpret behaviors and outcomes in the 
context of the situation 

t Identify and analyze specific behavioral 
examples of performance in relation to 
outcomes 5 

• Identify and analyze behaviors, thoughts, 
feelings and motivation in relation to 
outcomes 

• Infer and relate competences/subcompetences 
to examples of performance 

t Synthesize all information and qualitatively 
judge (infer) the extent to which examples 
relate to selected competences/subcompetences 

t Identify rationale for judgment 

t Record individual assessor judgment 

t Reach consensus among assessors 

• Record final consensus judgment 

Components of a Process for Enhancing the 
Validity of Assessor Judgments 



Select and Train Assessors to 
Conceptualize Competences to be 
Judged and Their Relation to 



Exam ples of Professional Performance 

Following our decision to use McBer's coding manual as the 
criteria for assessment*, the next step in beginning the judging 
process is the selection and training of assessors. First we 
describe assessor qualifications, and then assessor training. 

Assessor Qualifications 

Initially, two male and two female assessors were selected 
for coding the Behavioral Event Interview Writeups for 
competences. Two researchers from the Office of Research and 
Evaluation (an educational psychologist and a sociologist) who 
had prior experience developing a competence model for effective 
nursing performance (Mentkowski, et al. , 1980) and two faculty 
from the Management Department made up the team of assessors. 
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All four assessors had extensive experience qualitatively judging 
performance. Three of the four assessors were members of 
Alverno's Assessment Council, the faculty group responsible for 
quality assurance and internal validity of assessment at Alverno. 
Two of the assessors had attended a two-day workshop at Alverno 
conducted by George Klemp of McBer on this general research 
procedure and the same two (an Office of Research and Evaluation 
researcher and a Management faculty member) had attended a 
session at McBer where David McClelland described arid 
demonstrated the competence derivation process for selected 
Alverno faculty. 

The rationale for assessor selection was to balance the team 
for sex, and for expertise in both research methods and the field 
of management, with team members having qualifications expected 
by their respective fields. (Researchers have the Ph.D. degree 
and management professors the M.B.A. or M.A. degree.) Part way 
into the assessor training period, the number of assessors was 
dropped to three, with the fourth assessor (a researcher) serving 
as synthesizer of questions and issues that were raised during 
the training sessions. 



Assessor Training 

i 

Following their selection, assessors studied the concepts of 
"generic competence" defined by McBer and by Alverno College and 
the assessment process, coding rules and skills outlined in the 
nursing study (Mentkowski, et al., 1980). The two researchers 
with prior experience at competence derivation and coding guided 
this part of the assessor training, with the two management 
faculty members drawing on their experience as instructors and 
assessment specialists. 

The competence definition used in the training is a synthesis 
of Alverno 1 s and McBer's definitions, which are similar. These 
definitions are partly restated here to assist readers planning 
to learn this methodology. For Alverno, a competence is a 
generic ability characteristic of the person (not a set of 
discrete skills) that transfers across situations. It is 
developmental , in that it is teachable through pedagogical, 
cumulative levels. It can be taught toward and assessed. 
Competences are also holistic in that they are integrated, 
inseparable parts of the whole person. Competences are outcomes 
of an educational process, but they arc also viewed as 
descriptions of the kind of personal abilities we are seeking to 
develop (Alverno College Faculty, 1979). In addition, Alverno 
faculty have described performance characteristics that modify or 
describe competent performance. For example, does the person 
show committed performance, does she demonstrate her performance 
habitually, does her performance integrate her several abilities, 
etc. (Alverno College Faculty, 1977). 

Of Alverno's eight competences (Communications, Analysis, 
Problem Solving, Valuing, Social Interaction, Individual 
Responsibility for the Environment, Involvement in the 
Contemporary World, and Aesthetic Response), the Business and 
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Management Department develops three beyond the first four levels 
required of all students to two advanced levels: Problem 
Solving, Analysis and Social Interaction. The Department 
identifies these abilities as being at the heart of management 
practice. 

McBer defines a competence as generic knowledge, skills, 
trait, self-schema, or motive causally related to effective 
and/or outstanding performance in a job (McBer and Company, 
1978): 

" — It can be knowledge, a category of usable 

information organized around a specific content 
area (for example, knowledge of mathematics); 

— It can be a skill, an ability to demonstrate 
a set of behaviors or processes related to a 
performance goal (for example, logical thinking); 

--It can be a trait, a consistent way of responding 
to an equivalent set of stimuli (for example, 
initiative) ; 

— It can be a self-schema, a person's image of 
self and his or her evaluation of that image 
(for examples, self-image as a professional); 

or 

--It can be a motive, a recurrent concern for 
a goal state or condition which drives, selects, 
and directs behavior of the individual (for 
example, the need for efficacy)" (Klemp, 1980). 

"Causally related means that there is evidence which 
indicates or suggests that possession of the characteristic 
(e.g., skills, trait, knowledge, motive, self-schema) 
precedes and leads to effective and/or superior performance 
on-the-job. Without a theoretical prediction relating cause 
to effect between a characteristic and job performance, the 
existence of merely associational evidence alone (i.e., 
relational statistical studies) does not satisfy the need 
lor a causal relationship. Ideally, the theoretical 
prediction linking the characteristic and performance on the 
job should be supported by research evidence in which 
assessments of the characteristic are the measure of the 
independent variable and performance on the job is the 
measure of the dependent criterion variable" (McBer and 
Company, 1978). 

" Generic means that the competency will manifest itself 
in numerous specific job-related actions or behaviors. Taken 
together, these instances represent the evidence of the 
presence of competency. Competencies do not usually have a 
one-to-one correspondence with observable actions in 
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performing a job. 0n° the other hand, they represent the 
underlying characteristics that can be applied to describe 
the. successful integration of a variety of subtasks. 
Competencies must have generalizability or transferability to 
a variety of work world requirements. For example, -critical 
thinking may be determined to be a competency which is 
related to performance in a professional job. This 
competency may be evident in the number and types of 
problem-solving activities in which a person engages" (McBer 
and Company, 1978). 

Following review of these concepts and materials, the four 
assessors individually studied the McBer manager competences and 
a small set of interview writeups. They each coded a set of 
situations or critical incidents and then discussed coding issues 
as a team. During assessor training, assessors met in a group to 
independently judge and then discuss one situation at a time so 
each would have his or her rationale in mind if a recommended 
code were disputed. The assessors agreed that judgments had to 
be justified. A code requires a rationale, but the rationale is 
open to discussion and therefore not limited. 

The four assessors used an initial training procedure to 
independently underline or place in parentheses all material in a 
set of situations that was relevant data for coding. For 
example, assessors individually underlined all behavioral data, 
and placed all thoughts and feelings data in parentheses. While 
the Behavioral Event Interview Writeup format distinguished 
between these categories to assist the coding, relevant material 
may sometimes be found throughout the situation. Following 
underlining by individual assessors, the situations were 
compared. The assessors found that they were highly similar in 
their selection of relevant material for coding. 



Establish Inter-Rater Reliability 
of Assessor Judgments and Create 
a Consensus Process 

Following training to select relevant material to be coded, 
the assessors continued to individually judge situations, compare 
their coding, and reach consensus. During training, the 
assessors compared their coding to obtain reliability 
coefficients. It soon became apparent that each assessor had a 
different style and that each brought a different perspective to 
the situation. Indeed, it was the interaction of the assessors 
during consensus that accounted for the ultimate coding of a 
situation. For example, a competence different from or in 
addition to those identified in individual assessor coding may be 
assigned during consensus as a result of the discussion. Thus, 
the consensus sessions brought greater insight to the coding than 
just to compare codes in a simplistic way. The assessors 
observed that high inter-rater reliability was not as important a 
goal for individual assessor coding as was achieving the insight 
that was characteristic of the consensus sessions. 
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In sum, levels of inter-rater reliability attained by the 
Alverno assessors during assessor training led the research team 
to Reject using individual assessor coding alone. For this 
reason, they decided the codes assigned should be the product of 
three individual assessor judgments. The research team was 
confident that the depth of the consensus discussions (one hour 
p^r interview) supported that judgments reached and codes 
assigned through thic process were of high quality. 

Critique and Clarify the Competences 
and Study the Extent to Which 
They Describe Performance 
in the Present Sample 

While we selected the McBer coding manual for use in the 
present study, we were not willing to take for granted that the 
manual would necessarily be descriptive of women managers' 
abilities. Thus, we gave careful attention to the 
appropriateness of the manual as the coding progressed. 
Assessors did make careful notes of those behaviors that 
seemed important for our understanding of women manager 
competences, but that did not appear to be .codable using McBer's 
list. Since two of the members of the management Research team 
had participated in deriving the competences for the nursing 
study and coding the nursing interviews, we had a basis for 
comparison in judging the appropriateness of the McBer manual for 
the management interview data. Actually, the assessors concluded 
ut the end of the coding that the codebook worked very well for 
data we had collected. Only four of the subcompetences (two in 
Proactivity and two in Diagnostic Use of Concepts) were unclear 
in the context of our data, and were argued often among the 
assessors. The team did not find behavior categories that seemed 
important to be coded that were not included in the McBer Coding 
Manual. 

The following clarifications were made during assessor 
training and used in coding the writeups. 

• In the competence cluster Entrepreneurial 

Abilities, the difference between Proactivity 1 
(P initiates the action in a task sequence 
rather than waiting to react to the situation 
as it develops), and Proactivity 2 (P initiates 
new actions, communications, proposals, meetings , 
or directives to accomplish a task) are as follows. 
In Proactivity 1 (P initiates the action in a task 
sequence rather than waiting to react to the 
situation as it develops), the manager knows the 
sequence so the behavior is initiating rather 
than reacting. The manager initiates a single 
action followed by other actions we know about. 
For Proactivity 2 (P initiates new actions, 
communications, proposals, meetings, or 
directives to accomplish a task) she initiates 
new action. She is initiating action s, 
charting new territory. 
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t Diagnostic Use of Concepts can be interpreted 
as "I'm making something happen and here is why." 
Theory is linked to action by the manager verses 
just her interpretation of a situation. Managers 
do describe thinking related to behavior, 

• To code Management of Groups, the manager must 

be in charge and it must be a formal group formed 
for a particular task. This category is reserved 
for task accomplishment of a group outside regular 
routine. (For example, managing a department is 
not running a group.) 

• Specialized Knowledge is difficult to code. For 
example, a manager may use information in order 
to develop others, and so this would be coded 

as Development of Others. Usually, technical 
skill's are used as a tool to perform a competence. 
Specialized Knowledge is also difficult to code 
because one must then focus on the specialized 
knowledge of a manager. In order to code this 
competence we may have to look at the specific job 
and function of a manager instead of data in 
Behavioral Event Interviews. 



Develop a Process and, Rules 
for Individual and Consensus 
Assessor Judgments 

During these individual judging and consensus practice 
sessions, questions and issues continued to be raised about the 
appropriateness of the odes in the manual to handle the data, 
the role of behavioral data verses thoughts and feelings data in 
coding, the actual coding procedures, and so on. Throughout the 
training period, the fourth researcher participated in the 
discussion, recorded the sessions, and then developed a set of 
"minutes" of the sessions which set forth the issues that were 
discussed and their resolution. As consensus was reached on a 
coding issue, the assessors would develop a "rule." Such rules 
were compared to those used in the nursing study, recorded, and 
then became part of the judging process for the current study.. A 
set of rules was thus developed to assist in the coding to show 
how issues had been resolved. This is particularly important 
since some issues tended to come up again and again. Since the 
coding took place over a relatively long period of time (six 
months), it was important that the assessors have access to the 
rationale and rules to insure that interview writeups wtore coded 
similarly Qver time. * 

The rationale'and rules for judging present a judging process 
developed for Alverno' s nursing study and adapted for the current 
study, as well as additional clarifications and rules developed 
during assessor training as a result of assessor discussions and 
in consultation with George Klemp of McBer and Company. 
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Consult with External 
Expert Assessor 

If an issue was unresolved, the researcher contacted George 
Klemp and obtained an outside opinion. The team also consulted 
Klemp on other aspects of the judging process so that rules 
needing clarification were also influenced by the McBer research 
team who developed the manual. This helped to maintain the 
validity of its application, which is important for future 
comparisons of performance from the Alverno study with manager 
performance from oth^r McBer studies. 
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Judging Process and Rules for Individual 
and Consensus Assessor Judgments 

Following training procedures, all interviews were submitted 
to each of three assessors for. coding. Interviews were randomly 
selected as to the order of coding, although interviews were 
deliberately mixed as to length of interview and type of job the 
manager performed. Variation in length and type of job insured 
assessor interest, and helped to reinforce the judging of generic 
competences that would cross situations. Coding all interviews 
from, the same kind of job could systematically affect the judging 
process. 

Each of three assessors received a separate copy of each 
interview writeup for coding. Following individual coding, each 
assessor gave a list of his or her codes per situa^on to an 
assistant. The assistant recorded r^odes for each assessor and 
the record was given to assessors at the beginnijng of the 
consensus session. In order to maximize the probability that an 
assessor would recall all of the rationale for aligning a 
particular code, the procedure was to* individually core about six 
interviews (36 situations), and then meet for conser^us. 

The consensus session began with a comparison of the assigned 
codes. Assessors compared and contrasted each other's judging 
process. On occasion, the meaning of the subcompetence was 
discussed again. The three assessors would then come to 
consensus on the coding appropriate to each situation. Codes 
achieved through consensus usually consisted of more competences 
than one individual would select during the individual judging 
process. Consensus often involved "fine tuning," deciding on 
which category was better given the evidence. Often one 
individual would "see" something others would not see. The 
assessors observed that they had some "real arguments," that the 
assessors brought different perspectives to the data and that 
there seemed to be*, systematic differences in the ways individuals 
coded the data. These observations again reinforced the 
importance of the consensus process. 

The assessors observed that the quality of both individual 
and consensus coding dropped after a time, and that three hours 
of consensus time yas about right for "getting into" the coding 
and for exhausting one's energy for "holding out" for one's own 
perspective. After approximately 1/3 of the coding was complete, 
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the assessors observed that they each needed thirty minutes to 
individually code an interview, arid that the team needed one hour 
per interview to come to consensus. Given this amount of time 
and their knowledge of the judging process, the three .» assessors 
and the fourth researcher realized a change in procedure was 
needed if all coding was to be completed within the six months 
alloted. At that time, it was determined that the quality of 
judgement would not suffer as much if three individual judgments 
were thought to the consensus session. Each interview thereafter 
was still coded individually by each of the three assessors, but 
only, two of the assessors participated in the consensus sfession 
with the -three individual codes, to assign the final cofles per 
situation. Assessors A and B made up one consensus team, and 
assessors A and C made up another consensus team. Therefore, all 
three perspectives were still represented in the/coding. In all, 
the teams spent 150 hours individually coding the interviews plus 
an additional 100 hours of consensus time, for a total of 250 
hours to code 101 interviews. Since assessor A was a member of 
both consensus teams, variations in coming to consensus or in 
coding behavior were controlled. Steps in coding are outlined 
below; they are written as instructions to assessors. 

Interpret Behaviors and Outcomes 
in the Context of the Situation 

Read through the entire interview first. Identify the 
context and meaning of the behavior in relation to the outcome in 
each; . situation. Discriminate contextual variables, and 
discriminate what the professional did from what other persons in 
the situation did. 



Identify and Analyze Specific 
Behavioral Examples of Performance 
in Relation to Outcomes 

Underline all behaviors, including those that are peripheral 
to the situation. What did the professional actually do? Focus 
on what occurred; do not focus on unreported behavior. Focus on 
behaviors related to outcomes; do not focus on the language 
patterns of the interviewee. Do not asrume negative behaviors 
from lack of data. 



Identify and Analyze Behaviors , 
Thoughts, Feelings and Motivation 
in Relation to Outcomes 

Any statement by the professional of her thoughts and 
feelings in all parts of the situation write-up that ultimately 
might determine how the behaviors are coded should be enclosed in 
parentheses. All statements that may be an assist in coding may 
be placed in parentheses. 
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Consistently focus on the thoughts, feelings and wants of the 
professional. Thoughts and feelings are sources of information 
that can assist us to identify competences. Since we define 
competence as knowledge, disposition, motive, attitude, 
self-schema or perception, and skill, we must make inferences 
about the other aspects of competence when coding a particular 
behavior. The thoughts and feelings of the interviewee allow us 
to infer these other aspects, and so are an assist in scoring. 
Any one competence may involve all or some of these aspects. 

When we code interviewee thinking, it is in the context of 
action. Information from the thoughts and feelings section is 
critical to understanding the ' professional's intention, 
motivation and self-scb ..ca , as well as thought processes the 
participant ij using while acting in the situation. Thus, 
thoughts and feelings that occurred during the situation are 
codable. 

It is important to code thoughts and feelings thrit happened 
during the situation, but to separate these from thoughts and 
feelings a participant is formulating during the interview. 
Separate out a professional's interpretation of a situation -and 
his or her inferences made that are independent .of the behavioral 
data. The participant ' s judgments about vhy certain things 
happened are not coaable. We are interested in coding what a 
professional does, not his or her judgments about why certain 
things happened. We therefore separate his or her own 
constructions about the situation from constructions made by the 
assessors who look at trie situation more objectively and 
holistically • Regardless of tha interpretation a particular 
professional puts on a situation, the assessor should objectively 
judge based on his or her independent observations. 



Infer and Relate Competences/ 
Subcompetences to Examples 
of Performance 

An experienced assessor does not review every single 
competence or subcompetence in the manner of a checklist. 
Rather, the trained assessor considers competences as they come 
to mind and persists in finding more behavioral evidence and 
subcompetence "matches" until he or she is ready to synthesize 
the information and infer a competence/aubcompetence code. 

Coding is more efficient if the assessor first eliminates all 
competences and subcompetences that do not "fit" the situation, 
and then makes fine discriminations among those subcompetences 
that do. No situation is ever a "perfect match" to a 
subcompetence • Inferences need to be iqade. This step in 
assessor decision-making, identifying exknples, ideas and 
concepts, and relating the competences judged relevant to 
specific behavioral examples in the interview writeup is 
important to the validity of qualitative judgment. 
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Synthesize all Information and 
Q ualitatively Judge (I nfer) the 
"Extent to which Examples Relate 
to Selected Competences/Subcompetences 

The task in judging is to analyze the . situation for 
behaviors, thoughts and feelings that make up a subcompetence or 
competence. The skill of the assessor in coding a competence is 
the extent to which he or she can put together all aspects of 
doing, thinking, feeling and motivation to infer the competence 
from the combination . ~~ 

One key to inferring competences is to look for'a causal 
relationship between thoughts and feelings and the behavior or 
consequent action. We <Jo not judge just on the basis of what is 
thought or felt because some persons may not report thoughts or 
feelings. We use thoughts, feelings and wants to validate 
'nferences made from behavior. Thoughts and feelings are codable 
if they are followed by behavior. Thoughts and feelings are 
important to understand the behavior. They are clues to the 
extent to which inferable aspects of the competence are brought 
to bear in the situation, that then determine how a behavior is 
coded. 

Effective performance is judged against the outcome of the 
situation cited by the prolessional. As we judge, we may ask 
"What is the relationship between knowledge and action, between 
motive, attitude and action, etc.?" Competences mu3t be judged 
as causally related to effective outcomes from the interview 
writeups. The competences must be operationalizable; they must 
te grounded on specific behaviors mentioned in the interviews. 
Competences are inferred; we cannot observe a competence 
directly. The data base from wh^ch we infer the competence is 
made up of observable behavior. How do we- decide which behaviors 
are subsumed under which competence? What are the rules for 
inference? We ask: . "What is the result of the behavior? What 
is the context of the situation?" A behavior must lead to a 
result or outcome to be coded. We show the relationship to 
outcome because we are interested in effective performance. We 
want to know what competences lead to certain outcomes. A 
behavior can be either "good" or "bad." It is the context of the 
situation and the outcome that assists us in determining what 
aspect of a competence can be inferred. It is important to 
separate out your own values about what is effective or 
ineffective professional performance and base this judgment on 
the outcome of the situation instead. 



I der tlfy Rationale for Judgment 

Giving^ reasons for your judgments and operating from rules 



for inferences you can identify is an important part of expert 
judgment (Mentkowski, Hoeser & Strait, 1983). Such inferences 
can be recorded directly on the interview for reference during 
consensus . 
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Record Indi vidual 

Assessor Judgment j 

Record judgments individually for. comparison prior to 
consensus on the form provided. An assistant collects data from 
each assessor prior to consensus sesjsions. 



Reach Consensus Among Assessors 

Individual coding and consensus assists in making reliable 
judgments about how the situation should be coded, but consensus 
also increases the opportunity for seeing the complexity in a 
situation and the number of subcompetences that apply. Each 
assessor must be prepared with his or her rationale for how and 
on what basis an incident is coded for subcompetences, since the 
purpose of the consensus session is to review all coding 
differences, and then discuss why these codes were selected. If 
each assessor gives his or her rationale for why these codes were 
selected, a more indepth discussion of the interview writeup 
ensues. 

When assessors do not agree absolutely on their recommended 
codes, ^they reanalyze the situation together, discussing one 
another's rationale, and the weighing of evidence. This 
situation calls for reviewing the competences and subcompetences 
and their application to situations that the assessors recorded 
individually. Assessors attempt to reach agreement on the 
interpretation and relevance of examples of performance, the 
application of the competences and subcompetences, and a code 
reflecting their interpretation and synthesis. 

Recor d Pinal Consensus Judgme n t 

As the judging process gets underway, the volume of records 
increases rapidly. All individual and consensus ratings are 
systematically transferred to computer files. 



Rules for Assessor Judgments 

The following rules are additional guides for coding: 

• Each situation is codf^ for competence and 
subcompetence. While a number of different 
competences and subcompetences are coded per 
critical incident, a single situation may be, 
coded only once for a subcompetence. The same 
situation can be coded for more tha.i one 1 
competence and subcompetence. 1 

t ] 
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• Behavioral statements may be coded for more 
than one subcompetence, because a particular 
behavior can be evidence for more than one 
competence. We infer a competence from more 
than one behavior, cumulatively. Therefore, 
behaviors may contribute to more than one 
competence. There may be multiple dimensions 
to a behavior. 

• Subcompetences can sometimes be overlapping, 
that is, a particular behavior can be evidence 
for more than one competence. We do infer a 
competence or subcompetence from more than one 
behavior. Cumulatively, behaviors may thus 
contribute to more than one competence. If 
there is too much overlapping, double-coding 

may occur, which is cause for concern. Therefore, 
it is important to check across situations using 
the same context for similar coding of the 
same behavior. 

• Analyze a transcript or tape of the interview in 
difficult cases in addition to the Behavioral 
Event Interview Writeup. 

t Some situations are not codable because there 
is no behavior to code. 

t "Negative" competences are not coded in this study. 

t Situations are coded such that the assessor is 
unaware of the organization that employs the 
pro fessional. 

• Interviewer's perceptions are helpful in coding, 
and the interviews mu3t be read holistically 

to a degree in order to make inferences to code 
competences. Situations are, however, coded 
individually. That is, each situation needs to, 
"stand on it's own" in relation to the code 
assigned. It' is important to avoid reading 
impressions until coding of all situations is 
complete. The interviewer later systematically 
codes the impressions. 

• Some competences will not appear in the coding 
manual because all managers perfc the behavior 
(e.g. , decision-making) • 

t The coding manual does not provide for coding 
the content, or particular action or deci3ion 
the manager made in a specific situation. For 
example, how and why a manager uses challenging 
behavior is important for coding, not that she 
challenged. Coding the interviews for decisions 
aind/or actions is a topic for additional research. 
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KESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A Description of the Competence s 
of Effective Women Managers 

Competence Clusters and Competences 
in the McBer Coding Manual 

The competence model (McBer & Company, 1978) consists of four 
clusters of abilities: bucio-Emotional Maturity , Entrepreneurial 
Abilities , Intellectual Abil ities , and Inter- persona l Abiliti es. 
Each of these clusters is described by several competences, and 
each competence is elaborated through a set of behavioral 
descriptors. The clusters, together with the competences, are 
presented below. 

Socio-Emotional Maturity 

• Self-Control 

• Spontaneity 

• Perceptual Objectivity 

• Accurate Self-Asses3ment 

• Stamina and Adaptability 

Entrepreneurial Abilities 

• Efficiency Orientation 

• Proactivity 

Intellectual Abilities 

• Logical Thought 

• Conceptualization 

• Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

• Specialized Knowledge 

Interpersonal Abilities 

• Development of '$thers 

• Expressed Concern with Impact 

• Use of Unilateral Power 

• Use of Socialized Power 
t Concern with Affiliation 
^ Positive Regard 

• Management of Groups 

• Self-Presentation 

• Oral Communication 

Since the c cluster Specialized Knowledge has no individual 
competences, and because it is related to Intellectual Abilities, 
we included Specialized Knowledge in the Intellectual Abilities 
cluster for purposes of data analysis. 
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Coding the Interview for Competences 

j 

Each of six situations in each Behavioral Event Interview 
Writeup is coded separately for the competences and their 
corresponding subcompetences (e.g., Development of Others, (1), 
Demonstrates a concern for making other3 feci that they can 
accomplish an objective or goal). Each situation is coded only 
once for any particular competence end its corresponding 
subcompetence. Thus, the number of competences coded is 
analogous to the number of situations where the competence was 
demonstrated. For example, if a competence was coded in an 
interview four times, it was demonstrated in four of the six 
situations. , 

It is important to clarify that a Behavioral Event Interview 
Writeup is coded for those competences the manager demonstrated 
in the interview. Consequently, absence of a competence in the 
interview is not adequate evidence that the manager cannot 
demonstrate the competence. Another type of measure, or even 
more direct questioning or a longer interview might elicit 
competences not coded. Following coding of the situations, the 
interviewers coded the Interviewer Impressions (page 1 of the 
Behavioral Event Interview Writeup^ for the competences 
Self-Presentation and Oral Communication. 

Memory, Self-Presentation and°0ral Communication require a 
judgment to be made by the interviewer regarding the 
interviewees! skills and abilities. This would introduce a new 
variable into the study, interviewer's impression, so this data 
is described but not included in the data analysis. 

Distribution of Clusters 

There ai^e several ways to present the distribution of the 
competences in the sample of interviews in relation to *the number 
of managers demonstrating them. Table 2 presents the total 
number of times the competences within each cluster were coded in 
relation to the total number of situations or critical incidents 
where the competences could be demonstrated. The table also 
presents the number and proportion of managers who demonstrated 
it least one competence within the cluster and thj relative 
ranking of the clusters in each category. 

It is interesting to note that the competences are evenly 
distributed across three competence clusters ( Entrepreneurial 
Abilities, 436; "Intellectual Abilities, 417; and Interpersonal 
Abilities, 431 )• The Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster was coded 
the least (233) • Three of the cluster proportions are relatively 
well related to the proportion of managers demonstrating them 
(Entrepreneurial Abilities, £ = .95, Intellectual Abilities, £ s 
.97, and Interpersonal Abilities, £ s .90). While the 
Socio-Emotional cluster has the fewest demonstrated competences, 
a relatively large proportion of the managers demonstrated it (]£ 
* .80). The women managers in this study were as likely to 
identify and discuss situations where they demonstrated 
Entrepreneurial and Intellectual .Abilities as they were 
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Table 2 

Distribution of t\w Competence Clusters in Relation to the 
Proportion rf Managers Perforning Then 



0\ 



Competenre clusters 

Sncio-Enotlonal Maturity 
Entrepreneurial Abilities 
Intellectual Abilities 
Interpersonal Abilities 



Number of 
timet; the 
competence 
was coded 



41i 
431 



Pruporlion of 

competence 

clusters 

coded in Ri'Uive ranking 

relation to of the competence 

total number ri ustlfr (, asC{ j 

of 1 III r *il on number of 

lii-.-uU'iits- tirrs it Wcis coded 



,80 
.8') 



Number of 
managers 
perfonMnp, 

the competence 

rlister in the relation to 



Behavioral 



Relative ranking 
Proportion of of tijC 

managers in c i ustcr based 

on number of 

nnagers 



total number 



Event h, t ondew of Magers 1 u 



81 

96 



\ 



91 



.95 
,97 
.90 



r he competeaces were summed to obtain this lumber, 
Total number oi critical incidents Is 522, 
Total number of managers is 101.' 
S fl l Presentation and Oral Communication Skifls ; 
from Interviewer Impressions. 



arc excluded because they were coded 



0 



Interpersonal Abilities, and somewhat less likely to identify and 
discuss situations where they demonstrated Socio-Emotional 
Maturity. 

One suggestion in the literature is that women managers are 
more likely to demonstrate Interpersonal Abilities than 
Entrepreneurial ones, because of expectations for women to learn 
nurturance and caring roles. This s'cudy shows that there were as 
many instances of Entrepreneurial and Intellectual Abilities as 
there were Interpersonal ones. 



Distribution of Competences 

A closer examination of the number of competences 
demonstrated (Table 3) and a corresponding look at which 
subcompetences account for the number of competences coded (Table 
5) gives us- a clearer idea of just which subcompetences account 
for the results. 

Table 3 presents the total number of times each competence 
was coded across all the interview writeups, in relation to the 
number of manager interviews where the competence was 
demonstrated. The number of times the competence was coded is 
obtained by adding the number of times each subcompetence is 
coded across all 522 situations. A manager is judged to have 
demonstrated a competence if she demonstrated at least one of the 
subcompetences in one of the six situations she described. In 
Table 4, the relative ranking, from highest to lowest, of both 
the number of times the competence was coded and the number of 
managers who demonstrated it is included so their order might be 
more easily compared. 

Table 4, a simple listing of the rank order of the 
competences in relation to the ranking of the managers, shows 
that the two rankings are very highly correlated (r = .99). We 
interpret this to mean that there is a broad distribution of the 
competences across the manager interviews. This argues for the 
interview as adequate in eliciting performance data across a wide 
range of managers. It also suggests that the number of 
competences' that appear in the interviews is more likely to be an 
adequate indicator of the extent to which the managers are 
actually able to demonstrate the competences. We do not find 
instances where a large number of one of the competences is 
demonstrated by just a few of the managers. This also supports 
using the data as interval data, and studying the number of times 
a competence was demonstrated per interview. 

The competence coded most was Proactivity (n =311), followed 
by Diagnostic Use of Concepts (n = 298), and Development of 
Others (_n = 182). Ninety-four managers demonstrated l)iaghostic 
Use of Concepts compared to 92 for Proactivity and 70 for 
Development of Others. Ranked fourth, fifth and sixth were 
Accurate Self-Assessment (jn - 125), Efficiency Orientation (n = 
125) and Expressed Concern With Impact (_n = 121), demonstrated by 
65, 58 and 63 managers, respectively. At the other end of the 
continuum, Spontaneity, Specialized Knowledge and Concern with 
Affiliation were . scored nine or less times and demonstrated by 
eight or fewer managers. 
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Table 3 



Distribution of the Competences in Relation to the 
Proportion of Managers Performing Them 



Competences 



Socj_o-Fffiotl onal Hatu ri ty 

Self-Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
St am! mi and Adaptability 

k^F.^Fii 1 } Abili ties 

Efficiency Orientation 
Proactlvity 

Intellectual Abilities 

Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledege 

Interpersona l Abilities 

Development of Others 
Expressed Concern with Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Concern with Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 

Self Presentation ^ 
Oral Communication Skills 



Total 
Number of 
times the 
competency 
was coded 



34 
9 

52 
125 
13 



125 
31! 



16 
95 
29S 
6 



182 
121 
49 
20 
5 

26 

28 

/2 

■■■51 



Proportion of 

competences in Relative ranking 

relation to of the competence 

total number based on 

of critical number of times 



incidents 



.06 
.02 
.10 

.02 



.24 



it was cided 



(12) 
(18) 
(9) 
(4) 
(17) 



.60 



.03 
.'8 

.57 
.01 



.35 
.23 
.09 
.04 
.01 
.05 
.05 



(5) 
(1) 



(16) 
(7) 
(2) 

(19) 



(3) 
(6) 
(11) 
(15) 
(20) 
(14) 
(13) 

(8) 
(10) 



Number of 
managers 
performing 
the competence 
in the Behavioral 
Event Interview 



27 
8 

39 
65 
13 



*The subcompetences were summed to obtain this number. 
2 Total number of critical incidents is 522, 
^Total number of managers is 101. 
^Coded from Interviewer Impressions. 



58 
92 



14 
59 
94 
5 



70 
63 
39 
14 
5 

23 

23 

42 
42 



Proportion of 
managers in 
relation to 
total number 
of managers^ 



.27 



,39 

.64 
.13 



.57 
,91 



.14 
.58 
.93 
.05 



.69 
.62 
.39 
.14 
.05 
.23 
.23 

.42 
.42 



Relative ranking 
of the competence 
based on 
number of 
managers 
performing it 



(12) 
(18) 
(10) 
(4) 
(17) 



(7) 
(2) 



(15) 
(6) 
(1) 

(19) 



(3) 
(5) 
(11) 
(16) 
(20) 
(13) 
(14) 

(8) 
(9) 
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Table 4 



Ranking of Competences on Number of Times Coded 
in Relation to Number of Managers Who Demonstrated Them 



Ranking of competences 
based on number of 
times coded 

Proactivity 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Development of Others 

Accura'te Self-Assessment 

Efficiency Orientation 

Expressed Concern With Impact 

Conceptualization 

Perceptual Objectivity 

Use of Unilateral Power 

Self-Control 

Management of Groups 

Positive Regard 

Use of Socialized Power 

Logical Thought 

Stamina and Adaptability 

Spontaneity H 

Specialized Knowledge 

Concern With Affiliation 



Relative ranking of competences 
based on the number of 
managers who demonstrated it 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Proactivity 
Development of Others 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Expressed Concern With Impact 

• Conceptualization 
Efficiency Orientatiou 

* Perceptual Objectivity 
Use of Unilateral Power 



/ 



/Self-Cont-cl 
Positive gard 



Management of Groups 

Logical Thought 

Use of Socialized Power 

Stamina and Adaptability 

Spontaneity 

Specialized Knowledge 

Concern With Affiliation 



I f 
Distribution of Subcompetences A 

As mentioned, each interview writeup was x^oded "at the 

subcompetence level; each competence has" tw^ — -to- six 

subcompetences which define aspefct3 of the competence. The^; 
subcompetences have been briefly edited and are presented in 
Table 5 in * order to describe the number of times each 
subcompetence was coded across all the interview writeups. The 
number of managers who demonstrated each subcompetence is also 
presented. 

Some competences have a more even distribution of 
subcompetences coded than others, for example, Proactivity, 
Diagnostic 'he of Concepts, Development of Others, Expressed 
Concern With Impact, Perceptual Objectivity and Management of 
Groups (see -Table 5). Use of Unilateral Power and Accurate 
Self-Assessment, were defined primarily by one of the 
subcompetences. Thio table helps us to understand the patters 
that occurred in the actual coding of the interview writeups arfd 
how a particular competence is actually demonstrated in the stiffly 
sample. ^ 
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Table o 



Subcompetences According to Number of Times Coded 
and Number of Managers V/ho Demonstrate Them 



Tot*l 
Number 
of Times 
CompeCen 
Was Code 



SOCI0-EMOTI0NAL MATURITY CLUSTER 
Self-Contr ol 

1. Participant states that she 
held back on an impulse to say 
something and replaced impulsive 
behavior with a more appropriate 

^ response 21 

2. P reports notJTeeling angry or 
upsei, when under explicit 

personal attach 2 
3^ P reports a personal sacrifice 
or denial of an ihpulse or 
need, for the good of an 
overriding organizational need 1 1 

Spontaneity 

1 . P acts on the basis of an 
immediate/ emergent feeling or 
desire without premeditation or 
forethought 3 

2. P overtly expresses emerging 
feelings to others without 

first thinking about impact 6 

3. P makes snap decisions 
without first regarding the 
possible consequences 0 

Perceptual Objectivity 
1. P states that each party to a . 
conflict or disagreement has 
a different perspective or 
understanding of the issue in 
dispute, and P can outline 
those perspectives 3 
^2. P shows an understanding of w 
another's point of view by 
describing it when it's ■ 
-different from her own • 29 

3* P communicates an understanding 
of the different perspectives 
that each party brings to a, 
conflict, .dispute, or 
interpersonal event 10 



Proportion 
of Subcomps. 
in Relation 
'to Total 
Number 
of Critical 
Incidents 



.04 



.00 



.02 



.01 



.01 



.01 



.06 



Number 
of Managers 
Demonst rat- 
ing 

Subcomp . 



Proportion 

of Managers 

in Relation 

to Total 

Number 

of Managers 



16 



1 1 



.16 



.02 



.1 1 



• 03 



,05 



26 



.03 



.26 



.0? 



.09 
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Table 5 continued 



4. P describes taking an action 
for the good of the organi- 
zation at the expense of 
another person's feeling or 
status, in which regret or 
recognition of another 
person's loss is mentioned 10 



Accurate Self -Assessment 

1. P describes and evaluates own 
performance in a sit uation 

in terms onat reflect a 
recognition of personal 
strengths and/or weaknesses 114 

2. When describing personal 
weaknesses, P expresses a 
desire to help in develop- 
ing or improving own 

abilities 1 

3. P seeks help, or takes 
actions for developing or 
improving own specific 

abilities 1 0 



Stamina and Adapta bility 

1. ? describes a situation in which 
she spent unusually long hours 
on a task (or tasks) 6 



2. P describes self as acting 

patient, calm, and in control 
in situations of continuous high 
stress 1 



3» P describes a prolonged task in 
which her continuous attention 
to detail throughout its course 
is an important element 

4. P describes behaviors designed 
to reduce the effects of streS3 
in a specific situation without 
noticeable deterioration in 
performance 

5* P repc "te changing a course of 
action to one more appropriate 
based on major and stressful 
changes in the situation 
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Fable 5 contirued 



ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 



Efficiency Orientation 

1. P. sets specific realistic and 
challenging goals and/or dead- 
lines for task accomplishment 



.00 



.01 



2, P expresses a de3ire to do 

s omething better than has been 
done before; concern wi bh 
unique achievement 



.05 



20 



,20 



3. P states a personal stan dard of 
excellenc e for task performance 

4. P stresses efficiency in the 
use of time, manpower, or 
resources; balances task 
requirements and individual 
needs; matches people and jobs 

5. P identifies action .steps, 
resources, or constraints 
involved in reaching a goal^ 
where the goal- represents — 
doing something better 



.01 



,06 



59 



.11 



42 



.42 



15 



.03 



.12 



P organises materials or 
activities in a new and better 
way to accomplish a task 



20 



.04 



17 



M7 



Proactivity 

TP~ must be" the agent or initiator 
of actions in the situation to- 
qualify for any of the below; the 
use of a generalized or 
collective "we" does not get 
sco red. ) 

1. P initiates the action in a 
task sequence rather than 
waiting to react to the 
situation as it. develops 



164 



.31 



C?4 



.83 



P initiates nevf actions, 
communications, proposals, 
meetings; or directives to 
accomplish a task 



100 



.19 



59 



.53 



3. P exhibits resourcefulness 
and persistence, defined as 
taking two or more actions to 
circumvent an obstacle, rather 
than giving up or reconciling 
self to failure 



27 



.05 



.22 



75 



9 
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Table 5 continued 



4. P takes calculated risks and 
admits responsibility for 

success (or failure) 11 ,02 

5. P describes seeking inform- 
ation on her own initiative, 
from a wide variety of sources 

(standard or novel) 37 .07 
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INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 



Logical Thought 
Logical Thought is coded at a 
level of complexity in which 
several logical events occur, not 
just one (i.e., "A leads to B" 
would not be scored, but "A leads 
to B which leads to C" would be 
scored) . 

1. P perceives and describes 

cause and effect relationships 
in a set of events 



.02. 



3. 



P decides upon a course of 
action through rationally 
ordering prior events into 
causal sequences 

P plans a series of events 
using some framework for : 
sequentially ordering the 
events 



.01 



.01 



Conceptualization 

T~. P identifies recurrent patterns 
in the relationships among 
events, data, or phenomena and 
derives some meaning from that 
pattern 



44 



.08 



33 



2. P differentiates an issue, 

problem, or concept into a set 
of constituent parts, citing 
a new concept as the basis for 
the differentiation 



40 



.08 



30 



3» P interprets a set of inter- 
related events, ideas, or 
phenomena by stating an 
accurate and representative 
metaphor or analog 



.01 



76 



97 
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4. P explains a series of related 
or unrelated events in terms 
of a single concept differopt 
from a previous interpretation r 

of the events 5 .01 3 *03 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
1. P applies an existing frame- 
work or theory to interpret 

events 64 .12 48 .48 



2. P identifies the discrepancies 

between the specifics of a . 
particular case (re: person, > 
thing, event) and the "mo re 
general pattern of the typical 

or ideal case 33 .06 26 .26 



3* P cites a general assumption 
or theory to interpret what 
she observes in a situation 

4. P uses an explicit framework 
to distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant information in a 
situation 

5. P uses ideas about political 
relationships among people and 
organizations to interpret 
experiences and observations 

Specialized Knowledge 

1. P reports decisions or specific 
actions based upon job-specific 
technical knowledge 

2. P uses technical knowledge to 
help her assess the situation, 
to help access the information 
needed for a job, or to 
influence a set of events in a 
situation 

3. P. reports or displays evidence 
of keeping up-to-date with 
technical advancements. 

A*. P can critique a written 
document for content, form, 
and style 

5. P knows how to read in various 
languages as needed 
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165 .32 73 .77 

7 .01 7 .07 

24 .05 16 .16 



4 .01 4 i .04 



2 .00 2 .02 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 
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Table 5 continued 



INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 

S*.; If -Present at ion 
(Usually scored from overall 
comment by interviewer) 

1. Interviewer (observer) reports 
that P has presence (i.e., is 
forceful, unhesitating, crisp 
and impressive in nonverbal 
presentation of self) 

2. P consistently expresses 
little ambivalence about 
decisions made 

5. P consistently expresses 

belief that she will succeed 
at a task 

Development of Others 
1. P demonstrates a concern" 
for making others feel that 
they can accomplish an 
objective or goal 

2- P gives other performance 
related feedback to be used 
for improving or maintaining 
' good performance 

5« ^ P invites subordinates to 
discuss problems affecting 
" performance 

\ 

N 4. P develops subordinates or 
supports their self- 
development efforts by 
making available to them 
training opportunities, 
expert help, resources 

5. P provides others with 
additional information, 
resources, or tools to help 
them get the job done 

6. P helps a subordinate to 
accomplish a task while 
permitting the individual 
to take personal 
responsibility for 
completing the task 
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27 .05 27 .27 

18 .03 18 .18 



25 .25 25 .25 



7 6 .06 



56 .11 44 .43 



26 .05 21 .21 



' 44 .08 34 .34 



37 .07 29 .29 



12 .02 12 ,.12 
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Table 5 continued 



Express **^ Conce rn With Impact 
1 . P a need or desire 

.e others 

2* P expresses concern for the 
image or reputation of 
herself or the business, 
product, or service with which 
she is involved 

Use of Unilateral Power 

1 • P gives directions or orders 
based on personal authority, 
rules, and procedures to 
obtain compliant behavior of 
others 

2. P gives directions or orders 
to other" without soliciting 
input in situations where 
input would usually be 
solicited. 

3* P's influence attempts are 
aimed at getting compliant 
behavior that will reflect 
well on her, and not 
necessarily b nefit the other 
person or ta accomplishment 

Use of Socialized Power 

1. P builds political coalitions 
or potential influence 
networks in order to 
accomplish a task 

2. P models desireable behavior 
as an acknowledged attempt to 
influence others' behavior 

3. P influences others in the 
direction of a win-win 
resolution of differences - 

Oral Communication Skills 
1» Interviewer comments suggest 
that P speaks clearly and 
convincingly to others 

2. P describes using symbolic 
or nonverbal cues to 
reinforce and/or interpret 
the meaning of a verbal 
message 

3» P describes using questions 
or responding to questions 
to assure that individuals 
understand each other 

4. P presents interviewer with 
exhibits or diagrams to 
illustrate a point P wants 
to make 
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60 . ■ 1 - t '} .43 

61 .12 43 .43 

49 -09 39 .39 

0 0 0 0 

0 0-0 0 

7 .01 6 .06 

0 0 0 0 \ 

13 .02 11 .11 

36- .07 36 .36 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

15 -03 15 .15 

100 



Table 5 continued 



C o ncern With Affiliation 

1 . ' P reports spending time with 

specified co-workers when she 
had no ta3k requirement in 
mind (e.g., for the sake of 

being friendly) - 5-01 3 .03 

2. P makes friends with specified 
others (expressive, not 

instrumental behavior) 0 0 0 0 



«0O 2 .02 



21 .04 19 -19 



.01 5 .05 



3. P expresses an interest in 
what specified others think, 
do, feel 

Positive Regard 

1. P has faith that others are 
fully capable of doing good 
things when given the chance 
and illustrates with specific 
examples 

2. P states a belief that people 
can change or improve in 
performance and ^lustrates 
with specific examples 

Management of Groups 
(P must be in charge of or the 
chairperson of the group and 
the group must be a formal 
group) 

1. P communicates to others the 
need for cooperation or 
team wo rk 

2. P acts to promote cooperation 
with or to help another work 
group 

3. P acts to create symbols of 
group identity, pride, trust, 
or team effort 

4. P use3 affiliation, 
amicability, or personal 
contact as instrumental to 
building commitment to a team 

or a task 3 .01 3 .03 



.01 5 .05 



.01 5 .05 



.02 8 .08 



5. P involves all concerned 

parties in resolving conflict 
/openly ,■ 



,01 4 .04 



6. P does not take on personally 

what should be a group effort 3 -01 3 ' •03 
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Cluster and Competence Breadth and Depth 



An important question to consider is the breadth and depth of 
the managers', abilities in addition to the quantity. The more 
competences she demonstrates across competence cluster^ tho 
broader her abilities are. To further understa 
distribution of the competences, the range of cor ,,..;uoat . 
demonstrated by the sample of women managers was examined. The 
total number of competences coded was 20; the number " of 
competences demonstrated by the managers in the Behavioral Event 
Interview ranged from zero to twelve. 

Figure 1 graphs the number of managers relative to the total 
number of competences they demonstrated in the Behavioral Event 
Interview. Fifteen manager's demonstrated six competences, 14 
demonstrated seven competences, end 16 demonstrated eight 
competences. Four or fewer managers demonstrated zero, one, two, 
three, eleven and twelve competences respectively. The mean and 
median number of competences demonstrated was seven. 

The number of competences demonstrated by the managers within 
each cluster were graphed in a similar manner. Figure £ presents 
graphs of each of the competency clusters according to the number 
of competences demonstrated within each cluster. For 
Socio-Emotional Maturity, comprised of five ^ competences, 20 
managers demonstrated zero competences; 37 managers, one 
competence; 23 managers, two competences; 1 5 managers, three 
competences; six managers, four competences; and zero managers, 
five competences." The average number of competences demonstrated 
in the Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster was 1 .50. For the 
Entrepreneurial Abilities, comprised of two competences, 
forty-two managers demonstrated one of the Entrepreneurial 
Ability competences, 54 demonstrated both, and five demonstrated 
neither. The average was 1.48. In the Intellectual Abilities 
cluster, comprised of four competences, three managers exhibited 
none of -the comp ences; 34 managers, one competence; r A 
managers, two compe ueiices; and 10 managers, three competence 
The average was 1.70. No managers demonstrated all four of 
Intellectual Abilities or all seven of the Interpersonal 
Abilities. In the Interpersonal Abilities cluster, comprised of 
nine competences (seven are coded here), 10 managers exhibited 
none of the competences; 18 managers exhibited one, 23 managers 
exhibited two, 31 managers exhibited three, 16 managers exhibited 
four, two managers exhibited five and one manager exhibited six 
of the competences. The average number, of Interpersonal 
Abilities the women managers demonstrated was 2.35. 

The graphs presented in Figure 2 provide a way to compare the 
shape of the distributions of competences within the clusters. 
The managers are fairly evenly distributed in the Entrepreneurial 
AMlities cluster compared to the others whereas the managers are 
grouped at the lower, and in the Socio-Emotional Maturity cluster. 

We were also interested in comparing the managers on the 
extent to which they demonstrated breadth in their abilities. To 
ascertain this, it was necessary to compare the breadth of 
competences demonstrated within each cluster across the four 
clusters, of abilities to determine a cluster breadth/depth score 
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Total Number of Competent 



Figure 1. Number of managers relative to the number of competences they demonstrated 
in the Behavioral Event Interview. 
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which cou^ be^sed in the, data analyses. A weighting scheme was 
devised score each manager on the range of abilities within 

each competence cluster. The manager received a score per 
cluster depending upon what percentage of the competences in each 
cluster she demonstrated which controls for differences in the 
number of competences in each cluster. The percentage scores for 
each cluster were then summed and multiplied by 100. Higher 
total scores indicated greater depth within and breadth across 
competences. Two examples will help 'illustrate this procedure. 
One manager demonstrated two of five competences in 
Socio-Emotional Maturity, one of two in Entrepreneurial 
Abilities, two of four in Intellectual Abilities, and 'two of 
seven in Interpersonal Abilities. Her total score is 168. 
Another manager demonstrated two, two, three and three 
competences in the respective categories. Her score is 258. The 
range of total scores for cluster depth and breadth is zero to 
292. The average is 180; the median is 184. 

Table 6 presents data on the distribution of the cluster 
depth and breadth scores. The corresponding number of 
competences per manager is presented for comparison purposes. 
The majority of the sample (68 percent) has scores within the 128 
to 238 range (four to 10 competences scored). This scoring 
system is a more accurate way to look at both '^pth and breadth 
within and across competence clusters. It ct rolo for those 
managers who had trices coded in one cluster and few 



Table 6 

Distribution of Cluster Breadth and Depth Scores 
and Corresponding Number of Competences 



Cluster Breadth/Depth Corresponding Number 



Scores 




Percent 


. of Competenc 


... 0 to 
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t 7 -9 
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to 
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100 to 


1 17- 
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8.9 
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to 
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14.8 
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to 
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11.9 


5 


to 
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176 to 


188 


11 


10.9 
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to 


10 


192 to 
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16 


15.8 
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to 


9 


217 to 


238 


15 


14.8 


8 


to 


10 


247 to 


257 


10 


9.9' 


10 


to 


1 2 


262 to 


292 
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,5.0 


1 1 


to 


1 2 
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or none coded in the cvther clusters. For example, one manager in 
the 176 to 188 , score range demonstrated .four* of the five 
Socio-Emotional Maturity competences, neither competence in 
Entrepreneurial Abilities,/ one of° the four Intellectual Ability 
competences and f ive .' ^of the sev$n u Interpersonal Ability 
competences. Although ^she demonstrated- a total of -10 
competences, she demonstrates greater d^pth in her abilities as' 
opposed to breadth, V_ 



De velopi ng a Competence Model of Effective 
~ Managerial P erfo rmance - — 



Several analyses of relationships among the competences were 
carried out to build a descriptive model of effective managerial 
performance. Because analyses in this section are based on 
correlations among variables, a bivariate correlation matrix ,of 
all pairs of variables is presented first to provide a 
description of the one-to-one relationships among the competences 
and af3 a reference for later analyses. 

Presentation of the frequency, breadth and depth of 
competences so far is based on the structure of the go ding Manual 
for Clusters and Skil l Level Competences (Boyatzis, 198?; McBer, 
1978). ~ Since the sample for this study consists of women 
managers and executives, it is important to analyze relationships . 
among individual competences and subcompetences independent from 
the categories in the coding manual. A second purpose is to 
examine the competences and subcctfkpetences as they occur in the 
data from women managers to see if* the subcompetences group 
differently than the grouping eme^^ing in the Boyatzis (1982) 
study. In addition, we are int sted in studying and analyzing 
relationships among the competences. A series of factor and 
cluster analyses were performed on - the competences and 
subcompetences to identify and define these relationships. 

A third phase in the analyses is ;to hypothesize causal 
relationships among the competence clusters and competences. The 
purpose of these analyses is to create and test models of 
competence within and across competence clusters to inform our ^ 
understanding of the development of competence. This information §1* 
will be a resource for curriculum designers who aim to teach and 
assess managerial performance. If we can describe how 
competences develop and interrelate, we will be better able to 
design a pedagogical sequence of competences. 



Correlational Analyses of Competences 

For all analyses, the number of times a competence were coded 
across the 522 situations is the unit of . analysis. Table 7 
presents 158 intercorrelations among all pairs of competences. 
Pearson product moment correlation coefficients range from -.15 
to +.41. There are 38 statistically significant correlations 
ranging from +.17 to +.41; all are positive. About three-fourths 
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of the possible relationships between the competences are not 
significant. This is general support for the independence of the 
competences. 

Of all of the competences, Proactivity was found to be the . 
most • highly correlated to the other competences. In all, 
Proactivity had significant positive correlations with 10 of the 
17 competence^: Socio-Emotional Maturity competences Spontaneity 
(£ = .27), Accurate Self-Assessment (£ = .37), and Stamina and 
Adaptability (r_ = .20-); one Entrepreneurial Ability , Efficiency 
Orientation (_r « • 40) 5 three Intellectual Abilities, Logical 
Thought (£ = .18), Conceptualization (£ = .33), and Diagnostic 
Use of Concepts (£ = .41); and three Interpersonal Abilities, 
Development of Others (£ = .17), Expressed Concern wi,th Impact (£ 
= .24), and Use of .Socialized Power (£• = .24). 

Three competence's, Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts, and Development of Others, showed seven significant 
correlations. In » addition to Proactivity, Accurate 

Self-Assessment was most positively correlated with Self-Control 
(£ = .29), Diagnostic Use of Concepts (£ = .26), and Management 
of Groups^tr = .27). Diagnostic*' Use ojT Concepts was also 
positively correlated 'with Accurate Se$f ^Assessment (£ = .26), 
Efficiency Orientation (r_ = .22), and £onceptualiza±ion .(£ = 
.17), as well as three of the Interpersonal Abilities, Expressed 
Concern with Impact (£ = .23) Use of Unilateral Power (jr = .'34), 
and Use of Socialized Power (£ =..18). Development of Others was 
positively correlated with Positive Regard (£ = .38), Management 
of Groups (£ = .,26), and Use of Unilateral Power (£ = .23), all' 
Interpersdnal Abilities, "and with Perceptual Objectivity (£ = 
.17), Efficiency Orientation (£ = .25), Proactivity (£ = .17). 
and Logical Thought (£.= .23). - , 

On the other hand, some competences .were signif icaiytly 
correlated with only a few others. Spontaneity was' correlated 
with Accurate Self-Assessment (£ » .18), Proactivity (r- .27) 
and Logical Thought (£ = .22), whereas Perceptual Objectivi -j is 
related to Development of Others (£ » .17)- and use of Socialized 
Power (r = *17). Positive Regard has two significant 
relationships, Development of Others (£ - .38) and Concern with 
Affiliation (£ = .25) (which is this competence's sole 
significant relationship). Self-Control is significantly related 
to Accurate Self-Assessment only (£ = .29) and Specialized 
Knowledge* has .no significant relationships^ 



Factor and Cluster Analyses of Competences 

Factor and cluster analyses were performed on the data to 
determine the relationships among the competences and 
subcompetences. In factor analysis, correlation coefficients are 
used to analyze whether some underlying pattern of relationships 
exists such that the data msty be reduced to a smaller set of 
factors. The n^thod cf factor analysis used was 
principle-component factoring with orthogonal rotation. The 
cluster analysis of the competences was based on the absolute 
value of the correlations. The cluster analysis program begins 
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Table 7 

Correlations Among Competences 
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by grouping' Variables based on their similarity until all 
variables are in one cluster. For these analyses, the smaller 
cluster groupings that form the summary cluster were of interest. 

Although factor and cluster analysis are highly similar 
procedures, factor analysis has some advantages since it provides 
factor loadings for all variables on all factors, therefore one 
can see how all the variables are related rather than just the 
ones thai are grouping together. Cluster analysis was used 
primarily as an additional source of information in grouping the 
competences and subcompetences. The results of the factor and 
cluster analyses of the competences are presented in Table 8. 

Factor I is defined primarily by loadings of .60 and above 
for the competences Proactivity and Diagnostic Use of Concepts, 
plus Efficiency Orientation and a -.41 loading for Concern with 
Affiliation. The abilities defined by this factor include 
initiating actions, taking risks, efficiently and effectively 
diagnosing and solving problems, with a focus on task management 
rather than the people management. Factor II includes three 
competences: the ability to perceive events sequentially, to t 
spend long hours on a task and reduce stress, and to build 
political coalitions and influence others. 

Factor III is comprised of three of the Seven Interpersonal 
Abilities, Development of Others, Management of Groups, and 
Positive Regard. These competences include skills in giving 
performance related feedback, promoting cooperation, and having 
faith in others. Factor IV is the weakest factor, with loadings 
in the .38 to .43 range. It includes the competences 
Self-Control, Accurate Self-Assessment, and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts. The abilities grouped in this factor include replacing 
impulsive behavior with' a more appropriate respohse, evaluating 
one's own performance in terms of strengths and weaknesses, and 
using theories to interpret events. 

In comparing the four factors to the four competence 
clusters, only Factor III includes competences from tllfe same 
cluster (Interpersonal Abilities). The other three 'factors 
include competences from two or three clusters. 

A cluster analysis was also performed on the competences. 
Table 8 presents* the four clusters which emerged in this analysis 
in the same general order in which the factors were presented. 
Cluster I includes four competences, three of which overlap with 
Factor I: Efficiency Orientation, Proactivity, and Diagnostic 
Use of Concepts. Cluster I also includes Accurate 
Self-Assessment. Cluster II inc^ides the competences Stamina and 
Adaptability, Expressed Cone with Impact, and Use of 

Socialized Power and combines tilts abilities of spending long 
hours on tasks, reducing stress and building political coalitions 
with a desire to persuade others, and concern for the image of 
herself or the busiresa. The first i-*ro competences in this 
cluster are also part of Factor II. Cluster III is made up of 
the same three competences as Factor III, Development of Others, 
Management of Groups, and Positive Regard. The competence 
Self-Control defines Cluster IV and is also the competence with 
the highest loading on Factor IV. The remaining competences 
are not part of any one cluster: Spontaneity; Perceptual 
Objectivity; Logical Thought; Conceptualization; Specialized 
Knowledge; Use of Unilateral Power; and Concern wit,h .Affiliation. 
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Table 8 



Results of Factor and Cluster Analyses 
of Eighteen Competences 



Factor I Factor II Factor III Factor IV 

Competence Loading Competence Loading Competence Loading Competence Loading 



Proactivi ty .64 



Diagnostic ,60 
Use of 
Concepts 

Efficiency .39 
Orientation 



Logical ,58 
Thought 

Stamina and .46 
Adaptability 



Use of .42 
Socialized 
Power 



Development .62 
of Others 

Management .42 
of Groups 



Positive .41 
Regard 



Self-Control .43 



Accurate Self- .39 
Assessment 



Diagnostic 
Use of 
Concepts 



.38 



Cluster I 



Cluster II 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment 

Efficiency 
Orientation 



Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Expressed 
Concern with 
Impact 



Proactivi ty 

Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts 



Use of 
Socialized 
Power 



Cluster III 

Development of 
Others 

Management of 
Groups 



Cluster IV 
Self-Control 



Positive Regard 



Hi 



Factor and Cluster Analyses of Subcompetences 



The previous factor and cluster analyses provide information 
on the patterns using the competences as the unit of analysis. 
The purpose of the next analysis is to describe a competence 
model for the sample of women managers and executives using the 
subcompetences and grouping them into categories based on 
statistical analyses of the ways they were coded in our data. 

A cluster and factor analysis were performed on the 68 
subcompetences. Sixteen factors were specified in the analysis 
based on the approximate number of clusters formed in the cluster 
analysis. The combined^ results of the factor and cluster 
analyses are presented in Table 9 along with the competence code 
and number from the coding manual, and the factor loadings. The 
results of the factor analysis were used to interpret the cluster 
analysis. In 13 of the 16 groupings, the results of the two 
analyses are similar. Somewhat different results were found in 
Categories 7, 1C, and 11 and so the results of both analyses are 
presented in Table 9« In total, 48 of the 68 subcompetences (71 
percent) coded in the data were groupedinto factors or clusters. 
The categories are presented in the order they occurred in the 
factor analysis. 

Category 1 includes subcompetences from five different 
competence categories. The subcompetence with the highest 
loading involves the ability to change a course of action based 
on changes in the situation. Other skills and abilities included 
in this grouping are understanding of multiple perspectives, 
establishing causal sequences, influencing a win-win resolution 
of .differences, and expression of feelings. Category 2 groups 
three skills and abilities: the ability to give directions based 
on authority, to interpret using theory, and to initiate action. 
An interest in others, the ability to reduce stress, and making a 
personal sacrifice for the good of the organization are the 
subcompetences that combine in Category 3« 

Category 4 includes two subcompetences from the affective 
domain with factor loadings in the .75 to ..79 range. The 
subcompetences are acting on the basis of feeling and using 
affiliation to build teams. Category 5 involves planning and 
control skills and abilities. They are acting calm in situations 
of high stress, making decisions based on technical knowledge, 
and identifying action steps toward reaching a goal. The sixth 
category combines the abilities to use ideas about political 
relationships to interpret experiences, bifild political 
coalitions, and to bo concerned about the image of herself or the 
business. The common subcompetence in the two analyses in 
Category 7 is the ability to take calculated risks. The factor 
analysis group also includes an expressed desire to do something 
better, efficient use of time, and the ability to identify 
recurrent patterns in relationships among events'. Similarly, the 
cluster analysis groups the ability to set goals, use explicit 
frameworks and technical knowledge with risk taking. 

Category 8 includes abilities related to improving 
performance such as organizing in new and better ways, spending 
long hours on tasks, and having a personal standard of 
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Table 9 

Results of the Factor and Cluster Analyses 
of the Sixty-Eight Subcompetences 



Factor 
And 

Cluster 
Category 

1 



Subcompetence 

P reports changing a course of .94 
action to one more appropriate 
based on major and stressful 
changes in the situation 

P states that each party to a .65 
conflict or -disagreement has a 
different perspective or under- 
standing of the issue in 
dispute, and P can outline 
those perspectives 

P decides upon a cour3e of action .53 
through rationally ordering 
prior events into causal 
sequences 

P influences others in the .48 
direction of a win-win 
resolution of differences 

P overtly expresses emerging .44 
feelings to others without first 
thinking about their impact 



Competence 
Factor Loading Category 



Stamina and 
Adaptability (5) 



Perceptual 
Objectivity (1 ) 



Logical 
Thought (2) 



Use of 
. Socialized 
Power (3) 

Spontaneity (2) 



P gives directions or orders based .65 
on personal authority, rules, 
and procedures to obtain 
compliant behavior of others 

P cites a general assumption or .55 
theory to interpret what she 
observes in a situation 

P initiates the action in a task .47 
sequence rather than waiting to 
react to the situation as it 
develops 



Use of 
Unilateral 
Power ( 1 ) 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (3) 



Proac tivity ( 1 ) 



P expresses an interest in what .77 Concern With 

specified others think, do, feel Affiliation (3) 
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Table 9 continued 



describes behaviors designed to 
reduce the effects of stress in 
a specific situation without ' 
noticeable deterioration in 
performance ^ 



.52 Stamina and 

Adaptability (4) 



P reports aj personal sacrifice or 
denial of an impulse or need, 
for the good of an overriding 
organizational need 



.40 



Self-Control (3) 



P acts on. the basis of an 

immediate/ emergent feeling or 
desire without premeditation or 
forethought 



.79 



Spontaneity ( 1 ) 



x 



P uses affiliation, amicability, 
or personal contact as 
instrumental to building 
commitment to a team or a task 



• 75 Management of 

Groups (4) 



P describes self as acting patient, 
calm, and in control in 
situations of continuous high 
stress 



•85 Stamina and 

Adaptability (2) 



P reports decisions or specific .58 
actions based upon job-specific 
technical knowledge 

P identifies action steps, .45 
resources, or constraints 
involved in reaching a goal, 
where the goal represents doing 
something better 



Specialized 
Knowledge ( 1 ) 



Efficiency 
Orientation (5) 



P uses ideas about political .88 
relationships among people and 
organizations to interpret 
experiences and observations 

P builds political coalitions or .61 
potential influence networks in 
order to accomplish a task 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts ^5) 



Use of 
Socialized 
Power (1 ) 



P expresses concern for the image 
or reputation of herself or the 
business, product, or service 
with which she is involved 



.42 Expressed Concern 

With Impact (2) 
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Table 9 continued 



Factor 
Category 



P expresses a desire to do some- .61 
thing better than has been done 
before; concern with unique 
achievement 

P takes calculated risks and admits .53 
responsibility for success 
( or failure) 

P "stresses efficiency in. the use .49 
of time, manpower, or resources; 
balances task requirements and c 
individual needs; matches 
people and jobs 



Efficiency 
Orientation (2) 



Proactivity (4) 



Efficiency 
Orientation (4) 



P identifies recurrent patterns 
in the relationships among 
events, data or phenomena and 
derives some meaning from 
that pattern 



.47 ' Concept- 
ualization ( 1 ) 



Cluster 
Category 



P sets specific realistic and 
challenging goals and/or 
deadlines for task 
accomplishment 

P takes calculated risks and° 
admits responsibility for 
success (or failure) 

P uses an explicit framework to 
distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant information in a 
situation 



Efficiency 
Orientation ( 1 ) 



Proactivity (4) » 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (4) 



P uses technical knowledge to 
help her assess the situation, 
to help access the information 
needed for a job, or to 
influence a set of events in a 
situation 



Specialized 
Knowledge (2) 
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Table 9 continued 



Factor and 

Cluster 

Category 

8 



8 



P organizes materials or »76 
activities in a new and better 
way to accomplish a task 

P describes a situation in which »58 
she ^spent unusually long hours 
on a task (or tasks) 



Efficiency 
Orientation (6) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability (1) 



8 



P states a personal standard of 
excellence for task performance 



•38 Efficiency 

Orientation (3) 



P does not take on personally what 
should be a group effort 



•78 Management of 

Groups (6) 



Factor 
Category 

10 



10 



P uses technical knowledge to help .65 
her assess the situation, to help 
assess the information needed for 
a job, or to influence a set of 
events in a situation 

P states that she held back on an »47 
impulse to say or do something 
and replaced impulsive behavior 
with a more appropriate response 



Specialized 
Knowledge (2) 



Self-Control (1) 



Cluster 
Category 

10 



10 



10 



P states that she held back on an 
impulse to say or do something 

. and replaced impulsive behavior 
with a more appropriate response 

P explains a series of related or 
unrelated events in terms of a 
single concept different from a 
previous interpretation of the 
events 

P describes and evaluates own 
performance in a situation 
in terms that reflect a 
recognition of personal 
strengths and/or weaknesses 



Self-Control (1) 



Concept- 
ualization (4) 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment ( 1 ) 
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Table 9 continued 



Factor 
Category 

1 1 



11 



Cluster 
Category 

1 1 



11 



P demonstrates a concern for 
making others feel that they 
can accomplish an objective 
or goal 

P has faith that others are 
fully capable of doing good 
'things when given the chance 
and illustrates with specific 
examples > 



P develops subordinates or 

supports their self-development 
efforts by making available to 
them training opportunities, 
expert help, resources 

P has faith that others are fully 
capable of doing good things 
when given the chance and 
illustrates with specific 
examples 



.61 



.46 



Development of 
Others (1) 



Positive 
Regard £2) 



Development of 
Others (4) 



Positive 
Regard ( 1 ) 



Factor and 

Cluster 

Category 

12 



P differentiates an issue, problem, 
or concept into a set of 
constituent parts, citing, a new 
concept as the basis, for • 
differentiation 



.48 Concept- 
ualization (2) 



13 



13 



P provides others with additional .87 
information, resources, or tools'" 
to help- them get the job done 

P helps a subordinate to accomplish .47 
a task while permitting the 
individual to take personal 
responsibility for completing the 
task 



Development of 
Others (5) 



Development of 
Others (6) 
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Table 9 continued 



14 
14 



P invites subordinates to discuss .77 
problems affecting performance - 

P gives others performance-related .52 
feedback to be used for improving 
or maintaining good performance 



Development of 
Others (3) 

Development of 
Others (2) 



15 



1 5 



15 

15 
15 



15 



P plans a series of events using .63 
some framework for sequentially 
ordering the events 

P describes seeking information .60 
on her own initiative, from a 
wide variety of sources 
'(standard or novel) 

P acts to promote cooperation .52 
with or to help another work 
group 

P communicates, to others the need .34 
for cooperation or teamwork 

. 

P identifies recurrent patterns .33 
in the relationships among 
events, data, or phenomena and 
derives some meaning from that 
pattern 

P perceives and describes cause .31 
and effect relationships in a 
set of events 



Logical 
Thought (3) 



Proactivity (5) 



Management of 
Groups (2) 



Management of 
Groups ( 1 ) 

Concept- 
ualization ( 1 ) 



Logical 
Thought (1) 



16 



16 



P describes taking an action for 
the good of the organization 
at the^expense of another 
person's feeling or status, in 
Which regret or recognition of 
another person's loss is 
mentioned 

P reports not fefeling angry or 
upset when under explicit 
personal attack 



.46 



.39 



perceptual 
'Objectivity (4) 



Self-Control (2) 
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Category 8 includes abilities related\ to improving 
performance such as organizing in new and better ways, spending 
long hours on tasks, and 'having a personal \ standard of 
excellence. ^The subcompetence that defines Category 9 with a 
factor loading of .78 reflects the ability to not xake personal 
credit for a group effort. The overlapping subcompetence in the 
twQ analyses for Category 10 is the ability to replace impulsive 
behavior with a more appropriate response. Category 11 includes 
a subcompetence from the . competences of Positive Regard and 
Development of Others. The two abilities in the factor are 
concern for making others feel they can accomplish a goal and a 
belief that people can improve in performance. Similarly, the 
abilities in the cluster are developing subordinates or 
supporting their self-development efforts and having faith that 
others are capable of doing good things. 

- The sole subcompetence for Category 12 is the ability to 
build concepts. Categories 13 and 14 group two skills ifrom the 
competence Development i of Others: providing others with 
resources to get the job done and helping subordinates ac!complis,h 
a task (Category 1-3)> and giving performance related feedback and 
inviting subordinates to discuss problems affecting performance 
(Category 14). Category 15 includes a variety of subcompetences 
related to cognitive skills (seeking information, identifying 
recurrent patterns in relationships among events) and promoting 
cooperation. Finally, Category 16 includes taking an action for 
the good of the organization at the expense of another, person's 
feeling or status, and not feeling angry or upset /when tinder 
explicit personal attack. / 



Path Analyses 

1 

Trie previous factor and cluster analyses of^ the competences 
and subcompetences provides a great deal of information on 
relationships among skills and abilities demonstrated by the 
women managers in the Behavioral Event Interviews. At this stage 
of the analysis, questions about the developmental sequence of 
the competences and the causal relationships among them are 
investigated. 

Path analysis is a procedure based "on multiple regression 
used for testing and determining causal models. The frequency of 
times the competence was coded per manager is the unit of 
analysis. These scores range from zero to eleven, so the 
variability is fairly limited. There is greater variability in 
the number of times competences were coded across managers. The 
analysis is a series of multiple regressions of each variable (or 
competence) in the model on all preceding variables. The beta 
weights represent the path coefficients and indicate the strength 
of the relationships among the variables in the analysis. 

We used a three stage approach to determine the causal 
relationships among the competences. The first step was a 
general path analysis among the four competence clusters. 
Second, we performed a path analysis on each cluster, analyzing 
the relationships among the competences in the cluster. Third, 
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we did analyses of competences across clusters. In each case, a** 
causal model was created and then tested using the multiple 
regression program in the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (Nie, et al., 1975) • 

« 

Path Analysis of 
Competence Clusters 

The first path analysis was performed on the competence 
clusters because of their conceptual clarity, and the face 
validity of the grouping as they appear in the McBer Coding 
Manual. The Socio-Emotional Maturity cluster was hypothesized as 
a primary causal cluster because it is more likely related to 
personality and ego development variables, with abilities such as 
Self-Control and Spontaneity developing before job related 
abilities, for example. In the second phase of the model, two 
additional clusters are introduced, Intellectual and 
Interpersonal Abilities. Both are hypothesized to be related to 
the Socio -Emotional Maturity Cluster with the Intellectual 
Abilities representing the cognitive domain and the Interpersonal 
Abilities, the affective domain. Ehtrepreneurial Abilities are 
included last, more closely representing the job related 
performance dimension. The model tested the relationships in 
this sequential model. The results of the path analysis of the 
model 'described above are presented in Figure 3> with the 
corresponding correlation coefficients and beta weights. 

According, to the model, the abilities included in the 
Socio-Blmotional Matuijity cluster contribute almost' equally to 
Intellectual and Interpersonal Abilities. Intellectual Abilities 
make a significant causal contribution to Entrepreneurial 
Abilities followed by the competences in the Socio-Emotional 
Maturity cluster, . whereas Interpersonal Abilities do not 
contribute to the variance in the Entrepreneurial Abilities. The 
Socio-Emotional Maturity, Intellectual and Interpersonal 
Abilities Clusters combined account for 29 percent of the 
variance in the Entrepreneurial Abilities. This" pa-th analysis 
suggests that the Socio-Emotional Maturity cluster which most 
closely represents -ego development, does indeed contribute 
equally to Intellectual Abilities representative of the cognitive 
domain, Interpersonal Abilities representative of the affective 
domain, and Entrepreneurial Abilities representative of more 
specific job related competences. 

Further, Intellectual and Interpersonal abilities are 
correlated as well. It is v interesting that the Interpersonal 
cluster did not relate ^to -Entrepreneurial Abilities, even though 
the correlation between the two clusters is .27 (£ < .01).. 
Apparently, the variance contributed to Entrepreneurial Abilities 
by Interpersonal Abilities is accounted for by the other 
clusters. This may indical ) that the Interpersonal and the 
Entrepreneurial clusters are indeed independent, and represent 
equally important, but independent job related competences that 
have their roots in Socio-Emotional Maturity and Intellectual 
Abilities. Implications for management educators may be that 
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Figure 3. Path Analysis of the Competence Clusters. 



educating for intellectual abilities will affect both the 
development of interpersonal and entrepreneurial abilities. 
Clearly, maturity is an important factor in manager selection. 
Educational > experiences that promote personal growth can 
ultimately be expected to affect the performance of wide clusters, 
of abilities that describe effective managerial performance. 

Having described the overall causal relationships among the 
competence clusters, our next step is to analyze causal 
relationships within each cluster. The purpose of this analysis 
is to provide further information on the relationships among the 
competences. ;? 



Path Analysis of Competences : 
Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster 

The competences in the Socio-Emotional Maturity cluster most 
represent aspects of ego development. In proposing., a sequence 
for the five competences in the cluster, the two abilities that 
were hypothesized as developing first were Self-Co ntrol and 
Spontaneity. The3e competences are more likely linked to 
characteristics developing earlier in life. The second set of 
abilities are more sophisticated and develop as a person matures 
intellectually and interpersonally . These competences include 
the ability to take another person's perspective and to see the 
ituation through their eyes (Perceptual Objectivity) and the 
ability to evaluate one's strengths and weaknesses (Accurate 
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Self-Assessment). The last competence to be included in the 
model is Stamina and Adaptability because it describes mature 
coping skills which we believe follow the development of the four 
prior abilities. Figure 4 presents the results of the path 
analysis far the competences in the Socio-tEmotional Maturity 
Cluster, 
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Figure 4. Path Analysis for Competences in the Socio- Emotional Maturity Cluster. 



Both Snontaneity and Self-Control contribute equally to 
Perceptual Objectivity whereas Self-Control makes a greater 
contribution to Accurate Self-Assessment than Spontaneity. 
Considering the relationship of the four competences to Stamina 
and Adaptability, Perceptual Objectivity and Accurate 
Self -Assessment hatfe . very similar beta weights which indicates 
that the . strength of their relationship to Stamina and 
Adaptability is about the same. The four competences account for 
five percent of 'tlflfc variance in Stamina and Adaptability., 



Entrepreneurial Abilities Cluster 

Because there are only two competences in the Entrepreneurial 
\ Abilities cluster, a path analysis is unnecessary. The 
competences of Proactivity and Efficiency Orientation are 
significantly correlated (j? 35 .40, j£ < .001). We hypothesize that 
Proactivity, which ° involves risk-taking and a general 
forward-looking approach to management, contribute to Efficiency 
Orientation, with its emphasis on task performance. 



Plath Analysis of Competences ; 
Intellectual Abilities Cluster 

We created and tested a model for three of the four 
competences included in the Intellectual Abilities cluster. 
(Specialized Knowledge was not included because it was coded only 
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six times in our data and it is hypothesized to be an independent 
cluster in the original formulation of the model,) Me 
hypothesized that a causal relationship exists between the three 
competences, with Logical Thought occurring first from a 
developmental perspective. The abilities included in Logical 
Thought are perceiving and describing cause and effect 
relationships in a series of events* The second competence which 
illustrates a higher level of complexity in thinking is 
Conceptualization, or the ability to perceive and describe a 
situation using a concept* Diagnostic Use of Concepts was 
hypothesized to be the most developmentally complex of the three 
abilities, because it involves using concepts to interpret and 
analyze situations, and is central to acting* Figure 5 presents 
the results of the path analysis of £he three competences. 
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Figure 5. Path Analysis for Competences in the intellectual Abilities Cluster. 



The relationship between Conceptualization and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts is stronger than the one between Logical Thought and 
Conceptualization. It is important to note that Logical Thought 
and Conceptualization contribute only five percent to the 
variance in Diagnostic Use of Concepts so these cognitive 
abilities can be viewed as independent. 

Path Analysis of Competences ; 
Interpersonal Abilities Cluster 

Six of the seven abilities in the Interpersonal Abilities 
Cluster were used in the causal model. (Concern with Affiliation 
was omitted because it was coded only five times in the data.) 
The competences in this caiisal model are viewed more as 
interactive than causal, with two parallel paths merging at the 
outcome competence, Development of Others. The competences Use 
of Unilateral Power and Management of Groups are related to each 
other as components of leadership. The other dimension includes 
the competences Use of Socialized Power, Expressed Concern with 
Impact and Positive Regard. These, competences are grouped 
because they are more likely to be attitudinal or dispositional 
characteristics (a belief in others, a need to persuade or 
influence). The two dimensions are conceived of as independent - 
sets of abilities, both contributing to the outcome competence, 
Development of Others. The model iS presented in Figure 6 with 
the corresponding path coefficients. The relationships among the 
two competences related to leadership (Management of Groups and 
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Use of Unilateral Power), and the three competences, two of which 
are more attitudinal in nature (Use of Socialized Power, 
Expressed Concern with Impact and Positive Regard) are very 
similar. Positive Regard is more strongly related to Development 
of Others than is Management of Groups. All Interpersonal 
Abilities in the model account for 26 percent of the variance in 
the Development of Others competence. 



Path Analysis of All Competences 

A final path analysis was performed on a hypothesized model 
of the competences. The competences included in the model were 
chosen by using factor analysis as a data reduction technique. 
The purpose is to reduce the number of competences to a more 
manageable number. Each of the clusters with more than two 
competences was factor analyzed to create as many independent 
factors as existed in the cluster. Factor loadings for each of 
the competences in the three clusters are presented in Table 10. 

The competences that loaded strongly on the factors can be 
thought of as the more independent abilities, and therefore the 
ones to be included in the * final path analysis. Only those 
competences with loadings of .50 or above are included in the 
final path analysis. 

The factor analysis for the Socio-Haotional Maturity Cluster 
produced two' factors. One factor consisted of the competence 
Self-Control (.57); the other* Accurate Self-Assessment (.50) and 
Spontaneity (.74). Two factors were created for Intellectual 
Abilities. Diagnostic Use of Concepts and Conceptalization make 
up the first factor and no competence had loadings above .38 on 
the second factor. The factor analysis for the Interpersonal 
Abilities created three factors. The first factor was Positive 
Regard (.93). Development of Others was the highest loading 
competence on the second factor (.66) and no competence loaded 
high enough on the third factor. 

In constructing the hypothetical model of causality, we used 
concepts similar to those in the path analysis of the competence 
clusters. Competences from Socio-Buotional Maturity 

(Self-Control, Spontaneity, and Accurate Self-Assessment) were 
presented first because of their primary relationship to ego 
development. They were followed by Interpersonal Abilities, 
Positive Regard and Development of Others on the one hand, and 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts and Conceptualization from the 
Intellectual Abilities .cluster on the other. Entrepreneurial 
Abilities, thought of as more specific; job related competences in 
these analyses, are presented last because they are hypothesized 
as being an outcome of the abilities that precede them in the 
model. Efficiency Orientation is linked ^to Interpersonal 
Abilities, and Proactivity is linked to Intellectual Abilities. 
Figure 7 presents the model for the path analysis of the 
competences with the appropriate path coefficients (beta 
weights). The. path coefficients range from .14 to .37. 

No one path is particularly strong or weak, suggesting that 
the abilities £re fairly independent. Self-Control and 
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Figure 6. Path Analysis of Competences in the Interpersonal Abilities Cluster. 



Table 10 

Factor Loadings of the Competences in Each Cluster 



Factor I Factor II Factor III 

Socio-Emotional Maturity Cluster 
Self -Control 
Spontaneity 
Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self -Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

Intellectual Abilities 
Logical Thought 
Conceptualization 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Specialized Knowledge 

Interpersonal Abilities 
Development of Others 
Expressed Concern with Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Use of Socialized Power 
Concern for Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Groups 



Spontaneity contribute to the ability of accurately self-assess, 
which leads to the development of Intellectual and Interpersonal 
Abilities, making a stronger contribution to the former than to 
the latter. The relationship between Positive Regard and 
Development of Others is a stronger one, especially when compared 
to the relationship between Diagnostic Use of Concepts and 
Conceptalization. The final links in the path analysis are 
almost equally strong. Development of Others is linked to 
Efficiency Orientation, the ability to manage tasks efficiently. 
The cognitive abilities of Diagnostic Use of Concepts and 
Conceptualization are viewed as one dimension in this model based 
on their similar loadings ^ Factor I in the factor analysis, and 
these cognitive abilities are linked with the more job related 
dimension of Proactivity. 

Hypothetical Competence Model 
of Effective Managerial Performance 

A hypothetical, logical model of the competences of women 
managers and executives was then created to better describe the 
relationships among competences included in the final path 
analysis and those competences excluded. This hypothetical model 
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combines the two sets of competences. We attempted to show as 
many relationships among the competences as possible. 

The competences excluded in the final path analysis were 
linked into the model if they showed significant, positive 
correlations (see Table 7) with ttie competences used in the final 
path analysis. To bo linked to A a competence in the final, 
logical model, a formerly excluded competence had to be 
significantly correlated with a competence in the final path 
analysis. Where possible, competences excluded from the final 
path analysis were now inserted where their multiple 
relationships could be shown. For example, Use of Unilateral 
Power is linked to Development of Others (_r - .23) and Diagnostic 
Use of Copcepts (_r = .34), although it is also correlated with 
Management of Groups (r - .17). The additional competences in 
the model should be interpreted as part of, or related to, the 
competences to which they are linked. Figure 8 presents the 
hypothetical, logical mod^l of competence for our sample of women 
managers and executives. The competences that were part of the 
final path analysis are presented in boxes and connected by solid 
lines. The other eight competences are connected to the model by 
broken lines. The bivariate correlation coefficients, which are 
the basis for linking the competences to the model, are presented 
in parentheses. 

According to the logical model, the key abilities seem to be 
Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use of Concepts and 
Development of Others, judging from the ways in which the other 
competences link into the path analysis. Expressed Concern with 
Impact is positively correlated with two competences in the 
model, Accurate Self-A3sessment (j? s .21) and Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts (_r = «23)» Also correlated with Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts are both of the Interpersonal skills, Use of Socialized 
Power (j? = .18) and Use of Unilateral Power (_r - .34)«- The 
competence Stamina arid Adaptability is related to both Expressed 
Concern with Impact (_r - .21) and Use of Socialized Power (r ■ 
. 35)> while Use of Unilateral Power is also correlated with 
Development of Others (_r s .23)» 

Perceptual Objectivity and Management of Groupa are 
correlated with each other (_r 3 .26) and each is correlated with 
Development of Others. The latter is related to Perceptual 
Objectivity, (jr = .17), and Management of Groups, (jr ■ .26). 
Predictably, Concern with Affiliation is significantly related to 
Positive Regard. Finally, Logical Thought is correlated with 
Accurate Self-Assessment (_r - .23) and Spontaneity (r = .22), 
although it shares a similar relationship to Use of Socialized 
Power (r ■ .21) and Development of Others (jr = .21). 

In analyzing relationships among competences across clusters, 
this model presents the dominant relationship. The key abilities 
that seem to be related to at least some of the other abilities 
are Accurate Self-Assessment, Diagnostic Use of Concepts, «nd 
Development of Others. It can be argued that those abilities are 
the most important because they are integral parts of many of the 
other competences, at least for our sample of women managers and 
executives. 
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Figure 8. Hypothetical Model of Competence in Women Managers and Executives. 

M . Blvariate orttUtta coefficients are placed In parentheses, tobets not 
in parentheses are path coefficients. 



The statistical and logical models of competence present 
hypotheses about the sequence in* which the competences develop. 
We believe these relationships among the competences need to be 
considered by management educators interested in designing 
programs to teach these abilities. 

Management Performance Character ist ics Perce ived as 
Descriptive of Outstanding Versus ~~ 
Average Performers 

The two major sources of data for this study are the 
Behavioral Event Interview and the Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory. The purpose of the interview is to 
collect examples of actual manager behavior on the job in both 
effective and ineffective situations- The Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory (MPCI) measures managers' perceptions 
of the performance characteristics that are relevant, essential 
for hiring and training, and that discriminate outstanding from 
average performers in management. 

The construction of the MPCI is described in the Method 
section. The instrument consists of 16@ performance 
characteristics in statement form. For each statement, a manager 
completing the Inventory is instructed to cross out any 
performance characteristic that is not relevant to management 
performance. Second, a manager indicates if the characteristic 
is absolutely essential to consider for hiring or training a 
person in his or her own present position. Finally, a manager 
makes a judgment on whether the statement is descriptive of 
outstanding or average performers in management. 

The response rate for the MPCI is 77 percent (n ■ 78) of the 
total sample (n = 101). The MPCI subsample is not significantly 
different from the total interview sample on any of the variables 
from the Management Careering Questionnaire except marital status 
(married women were less likely to return the inventory). 

Frequency of Response to Each 
Management Performance Characteristic 

Table 11 presents the number and percent of responses in each 
of six categories for all characteristics on the MPCI: 

• not relevant 

• essential for hiring or training a person 
in your present position 

• essential for hiring or training and average 
performers in management have this 
characteristic 

• avera 8 e performers in management have 
this characteristic 
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• essential for hiring or training and 

outsta nding performers in management have 
this characteristic 



• outstanding performers in management have 
this characteristic 



For most statement: , the majority of the responses are in the 
categories "Essential/Average" ;ad "Essential/Outstanding." 



Performance Characteristics Not Relevant 
to Management 

There are five statements that 50 percent or more of the 
managers perceived as being "Not Relevant" to management. Ranked 
by percent responding, from highest to lowest, they are: 

• Strong need for affiliation 
(statement number 31 ) 

• A djive for prestige, mobility (47) 

• A conforming personality (155) 

• Ability to confine decision-making 
to the "operating" level (87) 

• Luck (being in the right place 
at the right time) (58) 

On all other characteristics, responses are either 
concentrated in one of the other five categories or distributed 
across categories. In reviewing the pattern of responses across 
characteristics, very few responses fall into the "Essential 
Only" category. The responses in the category are in the zero to 
5 percent range with one or two exceptions (6 arid 7 percent). If 
a characteristic was perceived as essential by the managers, it 
was also seen as descriptive of either average or outstanding 
managers. 
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Table 11 



Frequency of Responses to each Management 
a Performance Characteristic by Response Category 



Essential/ 



p__. f . v ._ a „__ Not Essential/ Out- 

reriormance N R<tl , vant Eagential Average Average standing Average 

Characteristic - n % «T 5T~ n x n % n % n X 
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3. 


Ability to use sanctions 
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effectively 
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5. 


Ability to defend decisions 
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Ability to deal effectively 
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Ability to motivate others 
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8. 


Self-confidence 
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9. 


Ability to relate facts from 
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Ability to j udge trends 
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Orientation to action, not 
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Table 11 continued 





Performance 
Characteristic 
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Essential 
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standing 

a X 
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16. 


Ability to negotiate 
decisions with a variety 
of others 


78 


0 


0 


2 


3 


36 


46 


6 


8 


31 


40 
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4 


17. 


Ability to work toward 
long-irange outcomes 


77 


2 


3 


2 


3 


24 


31- 


11 


14 


29 


38 
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12 


18. 


Ability to avoid failure 
situations 


74 


23 


31 
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14 


19 


15 


20 


15 


20 


6 


8 


19 . 


Ability to work effectively 
with the management chain 
(up and down) to resolve 
problems or contentions 


78 


0 
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4 


5 . 


35 


45 
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35 


45 
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20 . 


Ability to cope with change 
or setbacks 
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37 
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6. 
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21 . 


Ability to prioritize 
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Ability to manipulate others 
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Ability to identify recurrent 
patterns in relationships 
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Willingness to promote 
development of subordinates 
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Ability to plan, document, 
and track the progress of 

p rogsTwins 
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3 


4 
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1 
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9 


12 


16 

» 


21 


5 
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27. 


Orientation toward results 
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3 
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3 


4 


33 


43 


7 


9 


29 


38 


2 


3 


28. 


Ability to perform under less 
than optimum conditions 
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29. 


Ability to organize • 
unstructured situations 
and see the implications 
of that organization 
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6 


8 


3* 


4 


11 


14 


10 

P ■ 


'13 


37 


48 


10 


13 


30. 


Ability to speak well 


77 


3 


4 


3 


4 


32 


42 


ri 


14 


24' 


31 


4 


5 o 


31. 


Strong need for affiliation 


73 


43 


59 


1 


1 


12 


16 


14 


19' 


3 


4 


0 


0 


32 


Intelligence 


78 


2 


3 


3 


4 


50 


64 


7 


9 


14 


18 


2 


3 


33. 


Ability to make decisions 


77 


3 


4 


1 


1 


13 


17 


2 


* 3 


47 


61 


11 


14 



under conditions -of risk 



111 



133 
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Table 11 continued 



Essential/ 

Performance * Not Essential/ Out- 

rV,^^*.«.,' „«- ~ N Relevant Essential Averjge Average standing Averafic 

Chararteristic - — — — — r~ H — x ^ % n % n % 



34. 


Ability to identify and 
evaluate alternatives in 
Solving problems 


78 


0 


0 


2 


3 


30 


38 


6 


8 


36 


46 


4 


5 


35. 


Ability to coordinate 
multiple organization levels 


76 


8 


11 


1 


1 


17 


22 


7 


9 


30 


39 


f3 


17 


36. 


Ability to act as a mode} for 
desirable behavior as a way 
of influencing outcomes 


77 


12 


16 


2 


3 


17 


22 


10 


13 


21 


27 


15 


19 


37. 


Ability to balance customer 
or client demands against 
company loyalty 


76 


17 


22 


2 


3 


22 


29 


14 


18 


12 


16 


9 


12 


38. 


Ability to adapt to norms of - 
varying situations 


77 


9 


12 


4 


5 


29 


38 


19 


25 


11 


14 


5 


6 


39. 


Ability to maintain 
objectivity under stressful 
conditions 


77 


0 


0 


4 


5 


15 


19 


3 


4 


39 


64 


6 


8 


40. 


Willingness to continue' one' s 
education 


75 


13 


17 


1 


1 


19 


25 


iy 


£J 


1 A 


1 0 

iy 


Q 

y 




41. 


Willingness to promote one u s 
own accomplishments 


75 


23 


31 


1 


1 


13 


17 


23 


31 


8 


11 


7 


9 


F 42. 


Ability to keep proper 
communication channels open 


78 


0 


0 


4 


5 


41 


53 


1 1 


i*+ 


O 1 




i 
i 


i 
i 


'43. 


Ability to balance expedient 
against humanistic goals 


77 


9 


12 


1 


1 


15 


19 


16 


21 


22 




14 


18 


44. 


Ability to give orders and 

A -i wnot'T Ann ■»■»«■»■» 1 ifnr«o1 1 tr 


78 


10 


13 


1 


1 


31 


40 


16 


21 


17 


22 


3 


4 


45. 


Ability to act as a repre- 
sentative of the company 


75 


4 


5 


3 


4 


40 


53 


14 


19 


11 


15 


3 


4 


46. 


Ability to promote cooperation 


77 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33 


43 


9 


12 


26 


34 


3 


4 


47. 


A drive for prestige, mobility 


75 


41 


55 


0 


0 


6 


8 


9 


12 


8 


11 


11 


15 


48. 


Ability to allocate work with 
a sensitivity to group coopera- 
tion and productivity 


78 


2 


3 


1 


1 


27 


35 


12 


15 


29 


3/ 


7 


9 


49. 


Ability to set limits for 
subordinates 


78 


15 


19 


1 


1 


33 


42 


21 


27 


7 


9 


1 


1 


50. 


Ability to Interpret data 


78 


3 


4 


2 


3 


43 


55 


11 


14 


15 


19 


4 


5 


-51. 


Ability to predict outcome 


77 


6 


8 


2 


'3 


19 


25 


6 


8 


32. 


. 42 


12 


16 



or impact 

112 



134 



Table 11 continued 





Performance 
Characteristic 


N 


Nor 
Ra levant 
" n t 


Essential 


Essential/ 
Averaje 
a X 


Ave rifle 

Q X 


Essential/ 

Out- 
standing 
n X 


Average 

n X 


52. 


Ability to empathize 


78 


7 


9 


1 


1 


34 44 


16 21 


14 18 


6 8 


53. 


Ability to write well 


76 


5 


7 


2 


3 


35 46 


8 11 


20 26 


6 8 


54. 


Ability to separate signifi- 


78 


4 


5 


2 


3 


20 26 


5 6 


23 42 


14 18 



55. 



caat from insignificant 
elements in complex situations 

Ability to make decisions 78 
which cause no one loss of face 



29 37 1 1 6 8 9 12 24 31 9 12 



56. 


Ability to influence others 


78 


1 




3 


4 


29 


37 


7 


9 


31 


40 


7 


9 


57. 


Ability to take charge quickly 


78 


1 


1 


3 


4 


19 


24 


7 


9 


40 


51 


8 


10 


58. 


Luck (being in the right place 


74 


37 


50 


2 


3 


9 


12 


14 


19 


5 


7 


7 


9 



at the right time) 



59. 


Respect for authority 


77 


10 


13 


1 


1 


35 


45 


26 


34*- 


< 4 


5 


1 


1 


60. 


Ability to think logically 


78 


1 


1 


2 


3 


44 


56 


10 


13 


20 


26 


1 


°1 


61. 


Ability to listen critically 


78 


6 


8 


1 


1 


18 


23 




14 


35 


45 


7 


9 


62. 


Ability to organize time 
effectively 


78 


0 


0 


2 


3 


30 


38 


\ 






55 


2 


3 


63. 


i 

Ability to reassess 
priorities 


78 


2 


3 


2 


3 


31 


40 


1 


9 


28 


36 


i 


10 


64. 


AVility to interpret 
effectively 


78 

V 

>8 


1 


1 


2 


3 


31 


40 


14 


18 . 


27 


35 


3 


4 


65. 


Ability to relate data to 
problem-! >lving activity 


6 


8 


1 


1 


29 


37 


J2 


15 


24 


31 


6 


8 


66. 


Ability to allocate work 
realistically. 


. 78 


4 


5 


2 


3 


42 


54 


18 


23 


9 


12 


3 


4 


67. 


Willingness to revise plans 
when necessary 


78 


0 


0 


3 


4 


42 


54 


15 


19 


14 


18 


4 


5 


68. 


Ability to form relationships 


77 


14 


18 


2 


3 


35 


45 


18 


23 


5 


6 


3 


4 


69. 


Ability to anticipate the 
future 


77 


6 


8 


1 


1 


16 


21 


6 


8 


34 


44 


14 


18 


70. 


Ability to develop 
alternatives 


78 


1 


1 


5 


6 


27 


35 


8 


10 


33 


42 


4 


5 



71. Ability to provide appropriate 77 
feedback to subordinates, peers, 
and superiors 

72. Ability to balance long-range 77 
against short-range goals 



0 0 2 3 35 45 4 5 34 44 2 3 



3 4 1 1 22 29 9 12 29 38 13 17 
113 
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Table 11 continued 



Etun^Ul/ 

Performance Hoc Etwatui/ Out- 

CharaCteristiC * E«sncUl Avar^ A^ja .undi^ £ar|i 



73. 


Good memory 


78 


12 


15 


1 


1 


27 


35 


16 


21 


16 


21 


6 


8 


74. 


Ability to exercise leadership 
skills 


78 


1 


1 


3 


4 


30 


38 


5 


6 


33 


42 


6 


8 


75. 


Strong sense of identity 


77 


15 


19 


0 


0 


20 


26 


13 


17 


19 


25 


10 


13 


76. 


Ability to provide appropriate 
resources so that the work may 
go on 


78 


11 


14 


1 


1 


40 ; 


51 


11 


14 


8 


10 


7 ' 


9 


77. 


Stamina, persistence 


78 


4 


5 


3 


4 


20 


26 


12 


.15 


33 


42 


6 


8 


78. 


Ability to formulate 
realistic plans and goals 


78 


1 


1 


3 


4 


39 


50 


6 


8 


25 


32 


4 


5 


79. 


Ability to know when to 
respond to interpersonal cues 


77 


10 


13 


2 


3 


17 


22 


10 


13 


28 


36 


10 


13 


80. 


Ability to create symbols of 
group identity 


75 


28 


37 


1 


1 


12 


16 


10 


13 


12 


16 


12 


16 


81. 


Ability to recognize opportu- 
nities when available 


74 


6 


8 


2 


3 


12 


16 


13 


18 


30 


41 


11 


15 


82. 


Concern for public image of 
the company or product 


76 


7 


9 


3 


4 


36 


47 


12 


16 


16 


21 


2 


3 


83. 


Ability to address conflict 
directly and tactfully 


78 


0 


0 


2 


3 


15 


19 


3 


4 


47 


60 


11 


14 


84. 


Ability to negotiate individual 
interests to create a result 
satisfactory to all 


75 


6 


8 


3 


4 


16 


21 


10 


13 


24 


32 


16 


21 


85. 


High capacity for work 


77 


7 


9 


4 


5 


19 


25 


4 


5 


36 


47 


7 


9 


86. 


Managerial experience 


75 


15 


20 


5 


7 


28 


37 


14 


19 


10 


13 


3 


4 


87. 


Ability to confine decision* 
making, to the "operating 11 level 


71 


38 


54 


0 


0 


10 


14 


16 


23 


3 


4 


4 


6 


88. 


Ability to match resources to 
tasks 


78 


6 




0 


0 


38 


49 


18 


23 


11 


14 


5 


6 


89. 


Ability to balance personal 
responsibility against the 
need for delegation 


77 


2 


3 


0 


0 


28 


36 


12 


16 


28 


36 


7 


9 


90. 


A definite sense of one's 
career path 


76 


16 


21 


1 


1 


13 


17 


13 


17 


18 

1 


24 


15 


20 


91. 


Ability to exercise power 
effectively 


77 


4 


5 

114 


1 


1 


1* 


18 


10 , 


13 


31 


40 


17 


22 
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Table 11 continued 



Essential/ 

Performance Moe Essential/ out- 

Characteristic * RfJ^nt EssnntUl gmt^ A^er^. 'Ending 



92. 


Ability to balance customer or 
client demands against company 
needs 


77 


14 


18 


2 


3 


33 


43 


16 


21 


8 


10 


4 


5 


93. 


Sponsorship within the 
organization 


75 


26 


34 


1 


1 


14 


18 


12 


16 


8 


11 


14 


,18 


94. 


Ability to successfully alter 
intended courses of action, 
if necessary 


78 


2 


3 


2 


3 


24 


31 


10 


13 


33 


42 


7 


9 


95. 


Willingness ta be a team player 


77 


3 


4 


1 


1 


45 


58 


8 


10 


16 


21 


4 


5 


96. 


Creativity 


78 


5 


6 


1 


1 


12 


15 


5 


6 


49 


63 


6 


8 


97. 


Relevant technical skills 


76 


5 


7 


0 


0 


52 


68 


11 


14 


7 


9 


1 


1 


98. 


Ability to conceptualize 


76 


4 


5 


1 


1 


24 


32 


4 


5 


34 


45 


9 


12 


99. 


Ability to assert authority, 
exercise leadership 


76 


0 


0 


3 


4 


30 


39 


7 


9 


32 


42 


4 


5 


100. 


Ability to negotiate viable 
alternative courses of action 


76 


1 


1 


1 


1 


26 


34 


8 


11 


31 


41 


9 


12 


101. 


Ability to make decisions in 78 
the face of several alternatives 


1 


1 


2 


3 


33 


42 


3 


4 


32 


41 


7 


9 


102. 


Ability to discriminate 
regarding what and when to 
delegate 


78 


3 


4 


1 


1 


32 


41 


11 


14 


23 


29 


8 


10 


103. 


A high need for achievement 


77 


12 


16 


1 


1 


13 


17 


4 


5 


29 


38 


18 


23 


104. 


Ability to provide technical 
information to subordinates, 
peers, and superiors 


77 


9 


12 


2 


3 


40 


52 


16 


21 


9 


12 


1 


1 


105. 


Ability to carry out 
directives from above 
appropriately 


78 


2 

- 


3 


3 


4 


50 


64 


15 


19 


8 


10 


0 


0 


106. 


Ability to balance company 
loyalty against family loyalty 


75 


24 


32 


1 


1 


16 


21 


19 


25 


9 


12 


6 


8 


107. 


Ability to take decisive, firm 
positions 


77 


1 


1 


1 


1 


22 


29 


11 


14 


34 


44 


8 


10 


108. 


Reliability, consistency 


77 


2 


3 


2 


3 


46 


60 


13 


17 


14 


18 


0 


0 


109. 


Ability to make decisions 
that will improve the general 
status of the company 


76 


7 


9 


1 


1 


18 


24 


15 


20 


25 


33 


10 


13 


110. 


Common sense 


77 


0 


0 


2 


3 


46 


60 


5 


6 


22 


29 


2 


3 



115 

137 



Table 11 continued 



^ EisentUl/ 

Performance Not E»«entUl/ out- 

unarattenstit — y~ o % n x o X n X 



111.. 


Ability to function effectively 77 
in a context of conflicting 
information 


5 


6 


1 


1 


11 


14 


8 


10 


39 


51 


13 


17 


112. 


Ability to conceptualize the 
"real" versus the "idea]" 


75 


6 


8 


3 


4 


21 


28 


12 


16 


24 


32 


9 


12 


113. 


Ability to synthesize 


72 


8 


11 


2 


3 


19 


26 


15 


21 


20 


28 


8 


11 


114. 


Ability to push one's own 76 
ideas forward despite opposition 


6 


8 


1 


1 


9 


12 


9 


12 


35 


46 


16 


21 


115. 


Effective knowledge of 
communications skills « 


77 


2 


3 


3 


4 


36 


47 


6 


8 


29 


38 


1 


1 


116. 

✓** 


Willingness to seek infor- 
mation from a variety of 
sources 


77 


2 


3 


3 

- 


4 


33 


43 


15 


19 


20 


26 


4 


5 


11/. 


Concern for the self-image one 
projects to others 


75 


9 


12 


1 


1 


26 


35 


23 


31 


9 


12 


7 


9 


118. 


Ability to use available 
technical knowledge in making 
decisions 


75 


5 


7 


1 


1 


40 


53 


20 


27 


7 


9 


2 


3 


119. 


Maturity 


76 


3 


4 


2 


3 


48 


63 


9 


12 


12 


16 


2 


3 


120. 


A belief in people 


75 


6 


8 


1 


1 


40 


53 


11 


15 


12 




5 


7 


121. 


Ability to deal with concepts 
as well as facts 


77 


2 


3 


1 


1 


23 


30 


7 


9 


36 


47 


8 


10 


122. 


Ability to put limits on 
affiliation in the interest 
of the task 


72 


18 


25 


0 


0 


19 


26 


16 


22 


13 


18 


6 


8 


123. 


Ability to formulate plans to 
achieve job objectives 


77 


0 


0 


0 


0 


41 


53 


11 


14 


20 


26 


5 


6 


124. 


Strategic contacts in the 
management system 


76 


9 


12 


1 


1 


11 


14 


10 


13 


27 


36 


18 


24 


125. 


Ability to build coalitions 
to accomplish tasks 


76 


9 


12 


1 


1 


16 


21 


13 


17 


23 


30 


14 


18 


126. 


Ability to delegate authority 
appropriately 


77 


2 


3 


2 


3 


38 


49 


6 


8 


23 


30 


6 


8 


127. 


Ability to maintain consistent 
expectations 


76 


11 


14 


1 


1 


26 


34 


16 


21 


13 


17 


9 


12 


128. 


Ability to manipulate the 


74 


26 


35 


0 


0 


5 


7 


12 


16 


15 


20 


16 


22 



system 116 



138 



Table 11 continued 



Performance Not Etwntui/ oot- 
Characteristic £ iBglsvwt gtscntui Ave rag a Average »tandlim Avtrma 
a 1 n * 5 X n X n X n X 



129. 


Willingness to disseminate 
information to subordinates 


77 


2 


3 


1 


1 


34 


44 


12 


16 


26 


34 


2 


3 


130. 


Ability to observe accurately 


77 


1 


1 


1 


1 


29 


38 


16 


21 


25 


32 


5 


6 


131 . 


Ability to use feedback and 
feedback opportunities 
constructively 


76 


1 


1 


1 


1 


27 


36 


8 


11 


28 


37 


11 


14 


132. 


■> 

Ability to perceive when the 
company's goals and one's own 
goals mesh 


76 


7 


9 


2 


3 


23 


30 


18 


24 


15 


20 


11 


14 


133. 


Ability to measure progress 


77 


5 


6 


2 


3 


37 


48 


19 


25 


12 


16 


2 


3 


134. 


Ability to manage external 
pressures and influence 
effectively 


76 


2 


3 


2 


3 


16 


21 


12 


16 


36 


47 


8 


11 


135. 


Self-control 


77 


1 


1 


2 


3 


37 


48 


11 


14 


21 


27 , 


5 


6 


136. 


Ability to function 
effectively in a context of 
conflicting expectations 


76 


8 


11 


0 


0 


12 


16 


8 


11 


35 


46 


13 


17 


137. 


Spontaneity 


76 


17 


22 


0 


0 


17 


22 


13 


17 


21 


28 


8 


11 


138. 


High visibility to peers and 
superiors 


75 


16 


21 


0 


0 


17 


23 


9 


12 


17 


23 


16 


21 


139. 


Ability to present a clear 
position and press for a 
decision when required 


78 


1 


1 


1 


1 


17 


22 


3 


4 


46 


59 


10 


13 


140. 


Flexibility, adaptability 


78 


0 


0 


3 


4 


36 


46 


6 


8 


32 


41 


1 


1 


141. 


Ability to relate to the 
community in ways relevant 
to the company 


76 


24 


32 


3 


4 


15 


20 


14 


18 


13 


17 


7 


9 


142. 


Ability to recognize change 
and modify behavior accordingly 


78 


1 


1 


2 


3 


25 


32 


12 


15 


29 


37 


9 


12 


143. 


Ability to inspire others 


77 


3 


4 


1 


1 


17 


22 


6 


8 


39 


51 


11 


14 


144. 


Ambition, a desire to succeed 


77 


6 


8 


0 


0 


23 


30 


9 


12 


26 


34 


13 


17 


145. 


Accountability for decisions 


78 


1 


1 


1 


1 


49 


63 


4 


5 


18 


23 


5 


6 


146. 


Ability to apply explicit 
frameworks or theories to 
interpret events 


75 


21 


28 


0 


0 


18 


24 


12 


16 


14 


19 


10 


13 


147. 


Knowledge of the organizational 
system's operation as a whole 


78 


1 


1 

117 


0 


0 


32 


41 


12 


15 


22 


28 


11 


14 
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Table 11 continued 



Euantlal/ 

Performance Not Enentui/ out- 

Characteristic * EipaSj&i Avera*. itg*i«a AvilHfi 



148. 


Ability to design and monitor 
control systems 


77 


14 


18 


0 


0 


on 
29 


oo 

JO 


1 A 


1 Q 

lo 


1 0 


1 A 


O 

o 


1 A 
1 U 


149. 


Concern with the work of 
subordinates in terms of 
overall trends, processes, 
and resources 


77 


6 


8 


1 


1 


OQ 

zo 


jo 


O A 

ZU 


OA 

zo 


1 Q 


ZD 


O 
J 


A 


150. 


Sustained belief in one's own 
work as valuable 


77 


5 


6 


2 


3 


38 


49 


7 


9 


17 


22 


8 


10 


151. 


Ability to evaluate outcomes 


77 


2 


3 


3 


4 


33 


43 


15. 


19 


15 


19 


9 


12 


152. 


Enthusiasm 


78 


3 


4 


4 


5 


34 


44 


8 


10 


24 


31 


5 


6 


153. 


Ability to self-assess 
accurately 


77 


3 


4 


2 


3 


15 


19 


8 


10 


30 


39 


19 


25 


154. 


Ability to persuade others 


76 


0 


0 


4 


5 


25 


33 


8 


11 


33 


43 


6 


8 


155. 


A conforming personality 


75 




55 


u 


U 




1 1 o 


«17 


O Q 
Z J 


o 
Z 


o 
J 


i 
i 


i 
i 


156. 


Ability to adapt one's communi- 
cation style to the audience 


77 


9 

> 


12 


2 


3 


15 


19 


10 


13 


34 


44 


7 


9 


157. 


Ability to ensure that 
practical constraints are 
considered in decision-making 


77 


3 


4 


2 


3 


36 


47 


20 


26 


14 


18 


2 


3 


158. 


Initiative, self -motivation 


77 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


43 


7 


9 


33 


43 


4 


5 


159. 


Ability to develop and 
document viable alternative 
courses of action 


77 


3 


4 


0 


0 


30 


39 


11 


14 


24 


31 


9 


12 


160. 


Aggressiveness 


76 


18 


24 


0 


0 


16 


21 


11 


14 


22 


29 


9 


12 



118 



ERIC 



Performance Characteristics Essential / 
for Hiring and Training and Becriptive 
of Average Managers 



Throughout the inventory, the highest percent of responses 
fell into the categories "Essential/ Average" and 
"Essential/Outstanding." Fifty percent or more of the managers 
agreed that the following characteristics (ranked from highest to 
lowest) are essential for hiring and training and describe 
average managers: 



• Trustworthiness (statement number 23) 

• Relevant technical skills (97) 

• Intelligence (32) 

•Ability to carry out directives 
from above appropriately (105) 

• Maturity (119) 

• Accountability for decisions (145) 

• Reliability, consistency (108) 

• Common sense (110) 

• Willingness to be a team player (95) 

• Ability to plan, document, and track 

the progress of programs (26) 

• Ability to think logically (60) 

• Self-confidence (8) 

• Ability to interpret data (50) 

• Ability to allocate work realistically (66) 

• Willingness to revise plans when necessary (67) 

• Ability to keep proper communication 

channels open (42) 

• Ability to use available technical knowledge 

in making decisions ( 1 1 8) 

• A belief, in people (120) ¥ 

• Ability to formulate plans to achieve 

job objectives (123) 

• Ability to act as a representative 

of the company (45) 

• Ability to provide technical information to 

subordinates, peers, and superiors* ( 1 04 ) 

• Ability to prioritize (21 ) 

• Ability to provide appropriate resources 

so the work may go on (76) 

• Ability to formulate realistic plans 
and goals (78) 



Performance Characteristics Essential 
for Hiring and Training and Descriptive 
of Outstanding Managers 



Fifty percent or more of the managers who responded to the 
MPCI perceived the following characteristics (ranked from highest 
to lowest) to be essential for hiring or training and descriptive 
of outstanding managers: 
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• Ability to maintain objectivity under 

stressful conditions (statement number 39) 
; # Creativity (96) 

• Ability to make decisions under conditions 

of risk (33)' 

• Ability to address conflict directly 

and tactfully (83) 

• Ability to present a clear position 

for a decision when required (139) 

• Ability to motivate others (7) 

• Ability to organize time effectively (62) 

• Willingnes3 to consider interests and 

objectives of other parts of the 
organization in developing plans and 
actions (14) 

• Ability to take charge quickly (57) 

• Ability to function effectively in the 

context of conflicting information (111) 

• Ability to inspire others (143) 

• Ability to distinguish between what is 

important, or controllable, and what 
is not (2) 

With a few exceptiors, 26 percent or less of the managers judged 
the characteristics as only descriptive of average or outstanding 
managers (i.e., responding by circling only average or 
outstanding) without also stating that the characteristics were 
essential for selection and training. 



Categorization of Performance Characteristics 
as Descriptive of Outstanding versus 
Avera ge Performers 

A procedure was devised to combine performance 
characteristics data into more comparable categories to enable 
relative comparisons among the various characteristics. The 
purpose for devising a scpring procedure was to exclude less 
meaningful responses to a characteristic such as the judgment of 
"Essential Only," to a characteristic and to include as much data 
as possible in identifying the response pattern to a 
characteristic* The forced-choice nature of the inventory 
allowed the respondent to categorize a characteristic as 
descriptive of either average or outstanding managers but not 
both. Therefore, the important response patterns are 
"Outstanding," "Essential/Outstanding," "Average," and 

" Es sent ial/ Average • " 



Assigning a Score 

to Each Characteristic 

Each characteristic received 
"Ou ts tanding Pe rf o rmer" score 



two separate scores: an 
( the degree to which a 
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characteristic was perceived to be descriptive of outstanding 
performers and essential to consider in hiring and training) and 
an "Average Performer" score (the degree to which a 
characteristic was> descriptive of average performers and 
essential to consider in hiring and training), A formula was 
devised for the two judgments within each category. For the 
"Outstanding Performer" score, the responses of 
"Outstanding/ Essential" and "Outstanding" were combined as 
follows: (2 x Outstanding) + (1 x Essential).' A similar 
procedure was used to calculate the "Average Performer" score for 
each characteristic: (2 x Average) + (1 x Essential). 

We chose formulas developed by Sheila Huff and her colleagues 
(Huff & Lard, 1978) in their study of job competencies for human 
service workers because we used the format of their "Job 
Competencies Inventory for On-Line Human Service Work" (Huff & 
Webster, 1979) in creating our Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory. In both cases, the response format is 
forced-choice. For example, if a respondent decides that a 
characteristic is not relevant, he or she crosses it out and 
moves on, to the next statement. Other formulas devised by McBer 
and Company are more appropriate for, multiple response pat terns 
where, for example, the responder can identify a characteristic 
as essential for selection and training, characteristic of 
outstanding performance, and not obtained in the general 
population (our "Not Relevant" category). Therefore, we do not 
include directly the "Not Relevant" category into the formula. 
Rather, it is included indirectly in that characteristics with 
high numbers of responses in the "Not Relevant" category have 
lower "Outstanding Performer" and "Average Performer" scores than 
characteristics with few responses in this category. 

Using these formulas, each characteristic received an 
"Outstanding Performer" and "Average Performer" score which is a 
sum of the results of the above formula across all respondents. 
The "Outstanding Performer" 3cores ranged from a high of 163 to a 
low of 8. The range for the "Average Performer" scores was 180 
to 36. 



Rank Ordering the 
Characteristics 

The performance characteristics were then rank ordered. 
Categories were established by flitting the "Outstanding 
Performer" and "Average Performer" scores at the median, 84 for 
the "Outstanding Performer" scores and 100 for the "Average 
Performer" scores. In both cases the median scores are alao the 
average scores. Four categories of characteristics were 
established. The "High Outstanding Performer/High Average 
Performer" category includes characteristics where both scores 
are above the median. The "High Outstanding Performer/Low 
Average Performer" characteristics were perceived as important to 
outstanding performance and not descriptive of average 
performance. The "Low Outstanding Performer/High Average 
Performer" elements were perceived as more descriptive of average 
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performance in comparison to outstanding. Characteristics in the 
"Low Outstanding Performer/Low Average Performer" category are 
descriptive of neither outstanding nor average performers. Table 
12 * presents all characteristics in the MPCI in one of these four 
categories. 



Characteristics Descriptive 
of Both Average and ~~ 
Outstanding Performers 

The first category includes characteristics perceived by 
managers responding to the inventory as descriptive of both 
average and outstanding managers. The characteristics in this 
category dii not receive a consensus on whether they are 
descriptive of an average or an outstanding performer. Fifteen 
percent (n = 24) of the characteristics fell into this category. 

Characteristics Descriptive 
of Outstanding "Performers" 

The second group of characteristics are those that received a 
"High Outstanding Performer" score and a "Low Average Performer" 
score. These characteristics are perceived as mostly descriptive 
of outstanding performers. Many of those that received the 
highest "Outstanding Performer" score deal with difficult 
situations: addressing conflict directly and tactfully; making 
decisions under conditions of risk; maintaining objectivity under 
stressful conditions; and functioning effectively in the context 
of conflicting information, to name a few. Another focus is on 
people management skills such as inspiring, promoting, motivating 
others, taking charge quickly organizing time effectively, and 
other aspects of task toaflagement. Thirty-seven percent of the 
characteristics (n = 59) fell into this category. 



Characteristics Descriptive 
of Average Performers " 

A third group of characteristics received a "High Average 
Performer/Low Outstanding' Performer" score. These are 
descriptive of average performers. They are ones managers are 
expected to have, such /as technical skills, trustworthiness, 
intelligence, maturity, rispect for authority and other assumed 
characteristics (self-confidence, common sense). In all, 34 
percent of the characteristics fell into this category (jn - 55). 
Characteristics in this category seem to represent most of the 
basic requirements f6r being a manager. 
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Table 12 



Analysis of the Responses of 78 Women Managers and Executives 
to 160 Management Performance Characteristics in Relation to 
Relevance to Management, Essential for Hiring and Training, 
and Descriptive of Average or Outstanding Performers 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive Descriptive 
of Outstanding °* Average 
Ferforaers Performers 



Competence 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of 
both Outstanding and Average Performers* 



Ability to identify and evaluate 

alternatives in solving problems 116 

Ability to exercise leadership skills 111 

Ability to make decisions in the face 

of several alternatives 110 

Initiative, self-motivation 107 

Ability to influence others 107 

Ability to provide appropriate 
feedback to subordinates, peers, and 
superiors 106 

Ability to work effectively with the 

management chain (up and down) to 

resolve problems or contentions 105 

Ability to assert authority, exercise 
leadership 104 

Ability to allocate work with a 
sensitivity to group cooperation and 
productivity 101 

Ability to reassess priorities 100 

Ability to negotiate decisions with 

a variety of others 99 

Flexibility, adaptability 98 

Ability to balance personal responsi- 
bility against the need for delegation 98 

Orientation toward results 91 



Ability to develop and document viable 
alternative courses of action 



90 



102 
100 

105 
113 
101 

113 

113 
104 

105 
107 

120 
120 

108 
113 

112 



Management of 
Groups 



Proactivity 

Proactivity 

Use of Socialized 
Power 



Development of 
Others (2) ** 



Use of Socialized 
Power (3) 

Use of Unilateral 
Power (1) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability 



*Ranked according to Outstanding Performer Score. 
**Sub competence 
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Table 12 continued 



Management DeecriptUe Descriptive 
Performance of Outstanding °* Average 
. Characteristic Performer. Perforaere Competence 



hnfh Outstanding and Average performer 
(continued) 








Effective knowledge of 
communications skills 




120 




Knowledge of the organizational 
system's operations as a whole 


88 


120 




Ability to defend decisions 


88 


102 




Ability to interpret effectively 


87 
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Conceptualization 


Ability to prioritize 


86 


127 




Ability to observe accurately 


85 


119 


Conceptualization 


Ability to discriminate regarding 
what and when to delegate 

Ability to promote cooperation 


85 
«4 


118 
117 


Management of 
Groups 


Ability to relate data to problem- 
solving activity 


84 


111 


Conceptualization 


Characteristics rated as descriptive 


of Outstanding performers only* 


Ability to address conflict 
directly and tactfully 

Ability to make decisions under 
conditions of risk 


163 
163 


51 
43 


Perceptual 
Objectivity 

Proactivtty (4) 


Ability to ^r'ntain objectivity 
under stressful conditions 


159 


51 


Stamina and 

Adaptability (2] 


Creativity 


159 


46 . 




Ability to present a clear position 
and press for a decision when required 


158 


57 




Ability to function effectively in a 
context of conflicting information 


143 


49 




Ability to inspire others 

i 


139 


63 




Willingness to consider interests and 
objectives of other parts of the 
organization in developing plans and 
actions 


138 


66 





*Ranked according to Outstanding Performer Score. 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive Descriptive 
of Outstanding cf Average 
Ptrfomn Performers 



Competence 



...Outstanding performer only 
(continued) 

Ability to push one's own ideas 

forward despite opposition 137 

Willingness to promote ^development 

of subordinates 136 

Ability to take charge quickly 136 

Ability to organize time effectively 133 

Ability to motivate others 133 

Ability to organize unstructured 

situations and see the implications 

of that organization 131 

Ability to function effectively in a 

context of conflicting expectations 131 

Ability to anticipate the future 130 

Ability to self-assess accurately 128 

Ability to separate significant from 
^insignificant elements in complex 
situations 127 

Ability to exercise power effectively 127 

Ability to identify inconsistencies, 

subtle relationships in information . 126 

Ability to deal with concepts as well 

as facts 124 

Ability to manage external pressures 

and influence effectively 124 

Ability to admit errors in decision- 
making 124 

Ability to judge trends effectively 124 

A high need for achievement 123 

High capacity for work 122 



45 

71 
71 
92 
79 

53 

52 
60 
61 

70 
62 

54 

83 

72 

65 
56 
47 
65 



Development of 
Other 8 

Proactivity 

Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 
Expressed Concern 

with Impact (1) 



Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment (1) 

Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (4) 

Use of Socialized 
Power 

Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 

Conceptualization 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

♦a* 

Accurate Self- 
Assessment 



Efficiency 
Orientation 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
'Performers 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Perforate™ 



Competence 



. „ .Oust and ing performer only 
(continued) 

Ability to distinguish between what 
is important, or controllable, and 
what is not 

Ability to conceptualize 

Ability to predict outcome or impact 

Ability to listen critically 

Ability to take decisive, firm 
posit ions 

Strategic contacts in the management 
system 

Ability to cope with change or 
setbacks 

Ability to coordinate multiple 
organization levels 

Ability to adapt one's communication 
style to the audience 

Ability to successfully alter 
intended courses of action, if 
necessary 

Ability to balance" long-range 
against short-range goals 

Ability to recognise opportunities 
when available 

Ability to negotiate viable 
alternative courses of action 

Ability to persuade others 

Ability to relate facts from 
diverse sources to yield' conclusions 

Stamina, persistence 

Ability to manipulate others 
through interpersonal skills 



Ability to develop alternatives 



121 
120 
120 
119 

118 

117 

116 

s 

116 
116 

113 

113 

112 

111 
111 

111 
111 

109 
107 



92 
80 
69 
76 

88 

53 

97 

65 

65 

92 

84 

62 

94 
91 

89 
84 

48 
97 



Diagnostic Use of. 
Concepts (4) 

Conceptualization 



Use of Socialized 
Power (1) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Use of Socialized 
Power 



Proactivity (1) 



Prcactivity W~ 



Conceptualisation 

Stamina and ' 
Adaptability 

Use of Socialized 
Power 
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Table 12 continued 



Management D.p C riptiv D.«ri P tiv 

Performance of o^^m^ of Average 

Characteristic Nrfontra ferformert Competence 



...Outstanding performer only 
(continued) J 

Ability to use feedback and 

feedback opportunities constructively 106 

Ability to recognize change and 

modify behavior accordingly 105 

Ability to work toward long- 
range outcomes 105 



Ambition, a desire to succeed 



Ability to know when to respond to 
interpersonal cues 104 

Ability to negotiate individual 
interests to create a result 

satisfactory to all 104 

Ability to deal effectively with 

the discrepancy between the "real" * 

and the "ideal" 9,7 

Ability to build coalitions to 

accomplish tasks 97 

Ability to make decisions that will 

improve the general status of the 

company / 95 

Ability to balance expedient 

against humanistic goals 94 

Ability to act as a model for 

desirable^behavier as a way of 

itxf luenciog outcomes 93 

Ability to conceptualize the 

"real" versus .the "ideal" . 90 

Ability to make decisions which 

cause no one loss of face 90 

Aggressiveness ^84 

A definite sense of one's 

career path 84 



V 
99 

94 
87 

71 

68 

84 
74 

84 
77 

71 

87 

36 
70 

65 



Development of^ 
Others (2) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 

\ 

Expressed Concern 
with Impact 



Use of Socialized 
Power (3) 



Use of Socialized 
Power (1) 



Use of Socialized 
Power (2) 

Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 

Use of Socialized 
Power (3) 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



fe.crlptlvt Ot«crlptlv« 
of 0^r«t«t41og Avtr*|« 
Utter mr* Utfrmf 



Competence 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of Average performers only* 



Ability to carry out directives 
from above appropriately 

Relevant technical skills 

Trustworthiness 

Intelligence 

Reliability, consistency 
Maturity 

Ability to allocate work 
realistically 

Ability to use available technical 
knowledge in making decisions 

Respect for authority 

Willingness to revise plans when 
necessary 

Accountability for decisions 

Ability to think logically 

Ability to provide technical 
information to subordinates, peers, 
and superiors 

Willingness to be a team player 
Ability to interpret data 
Ability to match resources to tasks 
Ability to measure progress 
Common sense 

Ability to ensure that practical 
constraints are considered in 
decision-making 

Ability to act as a representative 
of the company 



24 
23 
36 
46 
42 
40 

33 

25 
14 

50 
64 
62 

29 
56 
53 
43 
40 
70 

46 
39 



130 
178 
169 
164 
164 
162 

162 

160 
157 

156 
155 
152 

152 
151 
151 
150 
149 
148 

148 
148 



Specialized 
Knowledge 



Logical Thought 



Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 



Logical Thought 



Management of 

Groups (1) 
Diagnostic Use of 

Concepts (1) 

Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 



Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 

Expressed Concern 
with Impact (2) 



*Ranked according to Average Performer Score. 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
Perfomera 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Perforaers 



Competence 



...Average performer only 
(continued) 

Ability to plan, document, and 

track the prQjgress of programs 5 8 

Ability to formulate plans to 

achieve job objectives 70 

Ability to keep proper 

communication channels open 65 

Self-confidence 64 

Ability to monitor the activities of 
others to gain needed information 50 

A belief in people 46 

Ability to provide appropriate 

resources so that the work may go on 38 

Ability to set limits for 

subordinates 23 

Ability to form relationships 21 

Ability to perform under less 

than optimum conditions 64 

Ability to empathize 54 

Self-control 73 

Concern for public image of the 

company or product 52 

Ability to balance customer or 

client demands against company needs 32 

A primary loyalty to the 

employer or company 36 

Ability to formulate realistic 

plans and goals 83 

Willingness to seek information 

from a variety of sources 68 

Ability to evaluate outcomes 63 

Sustained belief in one's own work 

as valuable 67 



147 

145 

145 
145 

142 
142 

142 

141 
141 

136 
134 
133 

132 

131 

130 

129 

129 
129 

128 



Use of Socialized 
Power (!) 



Positive Regard 



Development 
of Others (6) 



Stamina and 
Adaptability 

Perceptual 
Objectivity 

1 Self-Control 

Expressed Concern 
with Impact (2) 



Efficiency 

Orientation (1) 



Proactivity (5) 

Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Descriptive 
of Outstanding 
Performers 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Performers 



...Average performer only 
(continued) 

Willingness to disseminate 

information to subordinates 82 126 

Ability to delegate authority 

appropriately 81 126 

Orientation to action, not a dreamer 58 126 
Ability to give orders and 

directions unilaterally 57 125 

Ability to adapt to norms 

of varying situations 43 125 

Concern with the work of 
subordinates in terms of overall 

trends, processes, and resources 63 124 

Concern for' the self-image 

one projects to others 41 124 

Ability to write well 72 121 

Enthusiasm 82 118 

Ability to speak well * 80 118 

Ability to design and monitor 

control systems 52 115 

Good memory ♦< 60 113 

Managerial experience 36 112 

Ability to maintain consistent 

expectations 57 110 

Ability to ensure that personnel 

and positions are properly matched 83 106 

Ability "to perceive when the 
company's goals and one's own goals 

mesh 67 105 



Competence 



Development 

of Others (5) 

Development 
of Others 



Use of Unilateral 
Power (1) 

Stamina and 
Adaptability 



Expressed Concern 
with Impact (1) 



Efficiency 

Orientation (4) 
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Table 12 continued 



Daacriptive Descriptive 
of Outstanding of Average 

Performera Performers Competence 



Characteristics rated as descriptive of neither 
Outstanding nor Average performers * 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Willingness to continue 
one's education 

Ability to balance customer or 

client demands against company loyalty 

Ability to identify recurrent 
patterns in relationships 

Ability to put limits on affiliation 
in the interest of the task 

Ability to synthesize 

Strong sense of identity 

Ability to balance company loyalty 
against family loyalty 

Willingness to promote one's own 
accomplishments 

Ability to apply explicit frameworks 
or theories to interpret events 

Spontaneity 

A conforming personality 

Ability to use sanctions effectively 

Ability to relate to the community 
in ways relevant to the company 



Ability to avoid failur 



s 



uations 



High visibility to peers 
superiors 



Sponsorship within the organization 

Strong need for affiliation 

Ability to confine decision- 
making to the "operating" 
level 

Ability to create symbols of group 
identity 



60 

54 

69 

51 
76 
77 

39 

38 

62 
79 
8 
69 

53 
57 

83 
59 
9 

17 
60 



*Ranked according to Average Performer Score. 
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95 

94 

92 

89 
87 
86 

86 

85 

78 
77 
76 
75 

73 
72 

69 
66 
64 

62 
56 



Accurate Self- 
Assessment (1) 



Conceptualization (1) 
Conceptualization 



Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts (1) 

Spontaneity 



Use of Unilateral 
Power (1) 



Concern with 
Affiliation 



Management of 
Groups (3) 
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Table 12 continued 



Management 

Performance 

Characteristic 



Luck (being in the right place 
at the right time) 

Ability to manipulate the system 

A drive for prestige, mobility 



Dticriptiv* 
of Outstanding 
Performers 



...either Outstanding or Average 
performer (continued) 



29 

77 
46 



Descriptive 
of Average 
Performers 



55 
39 
36 



Competence 



Use of Socialized 

Power 
Expressed Concern 

with Impact (2) 
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Characteristics Descriptive 
of Neither Outstanding NoT^ 



Average Performers 



The fourth group of characteristics received a "Low 
Outstanding Performer/ Low Average Performer" score. Respondents 
perceived these characteristics as descriptive of neither 
outstanding nor average performers. This category includes a 
variety of characteristics, such as spontaneity, ability to 
synthesize or av ,d failure situations, willingness to continue 
one's education, luck, or a conforming personality. Fourteen 
percent (n = 22) of the characteristics are listed here. 

This analysis defines managers' perceptions of the essential 
and not so essential characteristics of management performance, 
and provides a vehicle for comparing the characteristics on their 
relative importance to outstanding and average performance. 

Relationships Between Perceptions o f 
Performance Characteristics and 
Performance of Competences 

Relating Performance Characteristics 
and Competences ^ 

C oding Characteristics 
by Competences 

Another objective of this study is to examine the 
relationship between perceptions and performance. To compare 
managers' perceptions and performance, we first developed a 
comparable data base. Two members of the Management Research 
Team who are also faculty in the Management Department coded the 
management performance characteristics from the MPCI according to 
the McBer Coding Manual (see Table 12). They were familiar with 
the coding manual because they were assessors for coding the 
Behavioral Event Interview Writeups. Characteristics were coded 
independently by each assessor, who categorized each 
characteristic by the subcompetence which best described it, or 
by the competence if the characteristic was generally but not 
specifically related to the competence. Kpter the two 
independent codings were complete, the two were compared and 
combined. In cases where the two assessors disagreed, the 
characteristic was not included. If both assessors coded a 
characteristic on multiple competences, the competence they 
agreed upon became the final code. A total of 88 of the -160 
characteristics (55 percent) were easily and unambiguously coded 
(see Tables 12). These 55 percent are included in the following 
comparison of performance and perceptions. Most performance 
characteristics were coded by competence rather than 
subcompetence, and are so reported. Table 1 3 Resents the 
characteristics according to the competences, and characteristics 
are presented with their "Outstanding Performer" and "Average 
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Performer" scores reported as either high (+) or low (~). The 
proportion of characteristics coded by competence that received a 
"High Outstanding Performer" score was calculated by summing the 
number of high scores (+) in the outstanding performer column for 
each competence and dividing by the number of characteristics 
categorized by competence, Thelnumber of times competences were 
coded in the Behavioral Event Interview in relation to the number 
of situations, and the number fpf managers who demonstrated them 
in relation to the number of managers, are also included. 



Rank Order of Importance of 
Characteristics and Competences 

Table 14 indicates the rank order of both the management 
performance characteristics coded by competence (ranked by 
proportion of characteristics descriptive of outstanding 
performers) in relation to the number of managers demonstrating 
the competence in the Behavioral Event Interview (ranked by 
proportion of managers demonstrating each competence) . The 
correlation between the two ranks is significant (jr = .533, £ < 
.05). This indicates that the order of importance of the 
competences, where the first order is derived from the Management 
Performance Characteristics Inventory and the second order is 
derived from the Behavioral Event Interview, is significantly 
related • 

Relating Perceptions of Competences as Descriptive 
"of" Outstanding Performers, and Level of 
Performance of Competences On-the-Job 

Tables 15 and 16 more descriptively illustrate the 
relationship between the perception of the competences as 
descriptive of outstanding performers and the performance of 
competences in the Behavioral Event Interview. In the first 
table (Table 15), perception of characteristics coded by 
competence and performance of competences was categorized as high 
or low by using the midpoint of the order in Which they are 
listed in the previous table (see Table 14). These lists are 
derived from the proportion of characteristics coded by 
competences (perceptions) and the proportion demonstrated by the 
managers (performance). In the second table (Table 16), the 
categories are high, medium and low, with each order of 
competences split into thirds. (if proportions are used to 
strictly split the order, Efficiency Orientation moves from the 
medium perceptions/medium performance category to the medium 
perceptions/high performance category.) 

The clearest picture from these tables, where perceptions are 
seen in relation to performance, is that competences more highly 
descriptive of outstanding performers are likely to have been 
demonstrated by a larger proportion of managers in the sample, 
and competences less highly descriptive of outstanding performers 
are less likely to have been demonstrated by the smaller 
proportion of managers in the sample. 
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Table 13 



Categorization of Management Performance Characteristics by Competences 
Relative to Performance in the Behavioral Event Interview 



Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

SELF-CONTROL 
Self-Control 



Descriptive' of Descriptive of 
Outstanding Avenge 
Performer Performar 



Number of litres 
Competence 



r Was Coded 



.00 34 



Number of Manege r 8 
Performing the 



£2 Competence 



.06 



27 



.27 



SPONTANIETY 

Spontanlety 

PERCEPTUAL OBJECTIVITY 

Ability to address conflict directly, 

tactfully 
Ability to empathize 

ACCURATE SELF-ASSESSMENT 

Ability to self-assess accurately 
Ability to admit errors in decision- 
making 

Willing to continue one's education 

STAMINA AND ADAPTABILITY 

Flexibility, adaptability 

Ability to maintain objectivity under 

stressful conditions 
Ability to manage external pressure 

and influence effectively 
High capacity for work 
Ability to cope with change or setbacks 
Stamina, persistence 
Ability to recognize change and modify 

behavior accordingly 
Ability to perform under less than 

optimum conditions 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



.00 9 



.50 52 



.66 125 



.78 13 



.02 



.10 



.24 



.02 



.08 



39 .39 



65 M 



13 .13 



1 A minus sign indicates a low score and a plus sign indicates a high score for the characteristic; so a plus is 
"yes" and a minus is "no". 

2 Proportion of characteristics coded by competence that received a high outstanding performer score. 

3 Proportion of competences in relation to the total number of critical incidents. 

4 Proportion of managers in relation to total number of managers. 
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Table 



13 continued 



Categorization of Performance 
Characterittics by Competences 

Ability to adapt to norms of varying 
situations 

EFFICIENCY ORIENTATION 

Ability to organize time effectively 
A high need for achievement 
Ability to allocate wont realistically 
Ability to match resources to tasks 
Ability to ensure that practical 
constraints are considered in 
decision-making 
Ability to formulate realistic plans 
and goals 

Ability to ensure that personnel and 
positions are properly matched 

PROACTIVITY 

Initiative, self -motivation 
Ability to make decisions in the face 

of several alternatives 
Ability to make decisions under con 

conditions of risk 
Ability to take charge quickly 
Ability to successfully alter intended 

courses of action, if necessary 
Ability to recognize opportunities 

when available 
Willingness to seek information from a 
variety of sources 



Deicriptivt of Deecriptive of Huabtr of Tiki Number of Hiiugeri 
Outjtindinj Avcraft CompetenM Performini the 

UtUmx Perform r Km Coded .. £ Competence 



+ 
+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



,29 125 



.24 



58 .57 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



.86 311 



.60 



92 .91 
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Table 13 continued 



Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

LOGICAL THOUGHT 
Intelligence 

Ability to think logically 

CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Ability to interpret effectively 

Ability to observe accurately 

Ability to relate data to problem- 
solving activity 

Ability to deal with concepts as 
well as facts 

Ability to conceptualize 

Ability to relate facts from diverse 
sources to yield conclusions 

Ability to identify recurrent patterns 
in relationships 

Ability to synthesize 

DIAGNOSTIC USE OF CONCEPTS 

Ability to organize unstructured 

situations and see the implications 

of that organization 
Ability to separate significant from 

insignificant elements in complex 

situations 
Ability to identify inconsistencies, 

subtle relationships in information 
Ability to distinguish between what is 
.important, or controllable, and what 

is not 

Ability to conceptualize the "real" 

versus the "ideal" 
Ability to interpret data 
Ability to evaluate outcomes 
Ability to apply explicit frameworks or 

theories to interpret events 



Descriptive of Descriptive of 
Outstanding Average 
Perfower Perform 



+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 



Number of Tiwi 

Competence 
Uu Coded 



i 



.00 18 



.03 



Number of Mamgeu 
Performing tt>«' 
Competence ^_ 



14 



.14 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



.78 95 



.18 



59 



.58 



.63 298 



.57 



94 



,93 



+ 
+ 
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Table 13 continued 



Categorization of Performance 
Characteristics by Competences 

SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 

Relevant technical skills 

DEVELOPMENT OF OTHERS 

Ability to provide appropriate 

feedback to subordinates, peers, 

and superiors 
Willingness to promote development 

of subordinates 
Ability to use feedback and feedback 

opportunities constructively 
Ability to set limits for 

subordinates 
Willingness to disseminate information 

to subordinates 
Ability to delegate authority properly 

EXPRESSED CONCERN WITH IMPACT 
Ability to motivate others 
Ambition, a desire to succeed 
Ability to act as *a representative of 

the company 
Concern for the public image of the 

company or product 
Concern for public image of the 

to others 
A drive for prestige, mobility 

USE OF UNILATERAL POWER 

Ability to assert authority, exercise 

leadership 
Ability to give orders and directions 

unilaterally 
Ability to use sanctions effectively 



Daicriptive of Deicriptive t of 
Outitinding Avenge 
Perform Farforotr 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



Hunter of Tiwi 
Coupe cence 



.00 6 



.50 182 



.33 121 



Nunbtr of Managers 
Performing Che 



L W«» Coded ti Cowpeter.ce 



.01 



.35 



5 



70 



.05 



.69 



.23 



63 



.62 



,33 49 .09 



39 .39 
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Table 13 continued 



Categorization of Perform .-^Z" 5"" 6f •*'•'«» ^ «•»'«»■ 

„, 0 . . , . t „ Kinomj Averigt Competence Performing the 

Characteristics by Competences ?«fo«r Ptrformer £ y„ coded ^ coMpeteJ P * 

USE OF SOCIALIZED POWER 83 20 ,04 l 14 ,14 

Ability to work effectively with the 

management chain (up and down) to 

resolve problems or contentions •;• + 

Ability to influence others + + 

Ability to exercise t power effectively + 
Strategic contacts in the mana^ment 

system * ■ + 

Ability to coordinate multiple 

organization levels + 
Ability to manipulate others through 

interpersonal skills + . 

Ability to negotiate individual 

interests to create a result 

satisfactory, to all + 
Ability to build coalitions to 

accomplish tasks + 
Ability to act as a model for desirable 

behavior as a way of influencing 

outcomes . + < 

Ability to make decisions which cause 

no one loss of face - + 

Ability to keep proper communications 

channels open + 
Ability to manipulate the system ... , 

30NCERN WITH AFFILIATION i00 5 ,01 / .05 

Strong need for affiliation 

POSITIVE REGARD ' ,00 26 ,05 23 .23 

A belief in people - + 
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Table 13 continued 



Descriptive of Deicriptive of Number of Tinei Number of Managers 

faiegOWation Of PertoraanCC Outstanding Average Competence Performing the 

Char acteristics by Competences Performer Performer £ ito Coded £ Competence p_ 

MANAGEMENT. OF GROUPS .50 28 ,05 23 ,23 
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Ability to promote cooperation + + 

Ability to exercise leadership skills + + 

Willingness to be a team player • + 

Ability to create symbols of group 
identity 



Table 14 



Management Performance Characteristics Coded by Competence, Rank 
Ordered by Proportion of Characteristics Descriptive of Outstanding 
Performers and Related to the Rank Order of Managers Performing the 
* Competence in the Behavioral Event Interview 



Management Performance * 
Characteristics Coded by- 
Corn petence 



Managers Performing the 
Competence in the Behavioral 
"Event Interview 



rroaCbivity 


86 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


Use of Socialized Power 


.33 


Proactivity 


Stamina and Adaptability c? 


.78 


.Development of -Others 


Conceptualization 


.78 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


Accurate Self-Assessment 


.66 


Expressed Coricerrv^tfith Impact 


Diagnostic Use of Concepts 


.63 


Conceptualization 


"Perceptual Objectivity 


.50 


Efficiency Orientation 


Development of Others 


.50 


Perceptual Objectivity 


Management of Groups 


.50 , 


Use of Unilateral p ^we^ 


Expressed Concern with Impact 


.33 ' 


Self-Control ^ 


Use of Unilateral Power 


••33 


Positive Regard 


Efficiency Orientation 


.29 


Management of Groups 


Self-Control 


.00 


Logical Thought 


Spontaneity t 


.00 


Use of Socialized Power- 


Logical Thought 


.00 


Stamina and Adaptability 


Specialized Knowledge „ 


.00 


Spontaneity 


Concern with Affiliation 


.00 ' 


1 Specialized Knowledge ' 


Positive* Regard 


.00 . 


Concern with Affiliation 



.93 

.91 

.69 

.64 

.62 

.58- 

>5T 

.39 

.39- 

.27 

.23 

.23 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.08 

•.05 
.05 



/ 
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Table 15 



Perceptions and Performance Compared on Two Categories, 

High/Low 



1 

PERCEPTIONS 
HIGH LOW 



2 



PERFORMANCE 
HIGH 


3 

Proac tivitv . 
Conceptual izat ion 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts 
Perceptual Objectivity 
Development of Others ■ 


Expressed Concern with Impact 

Impact 
Use of Unilateral Power 
Efficiency Orientation 




Management of Group3 


Self-Control 




Use of Socialized Power 


Spontaneity 




Stamina and Adaptability 


Logical Thought 


LOW 




Specialized Knowledge 






Concern with Affiliation 






Positive Regard 



Note : Proportion of characteristics coded by 
competence perceived as descriptive o^ 
outstanding performers. 



Proportion of managers demonstrating the 
competences. 

Ordered by outstanding performer 
proportion within each category. 
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Which competences identified as highly descriptive; of 
outstanding performers are demonstrated relatively infrequently 
by managers? Table 16 illustrates the relationship more clearly. 

Two competences, Use of Socialized Power and Stamina and 
Adaptability are perceived as highly descriptive of outstanding 
performers, but are demonstrated by relatively few ,of the 
managers. Interpretation of such findingo are difficult. # Are 
these competences highly important to effective performance, and 
only the most outstanding managers demonstrate them, which 
accounts for their low incidence in the Behavioral Event 
Interview? Or is it that they; are perceived as very important to 
outstanding performance, butj are not really that critical to 
effective performance in situations managers choose tqf describe? 
Development of Others and Expressed Concern with Impact (medium 
perception/high performance) knd Self -Control and Positive Regard 
xjrlow perception/ medium performance) are also discrepant. Perhaps 
bur v analysis of the relationships between careering and 
professional development variables and effective performance will 
give us an indication of the extent to which the^e "discrepant" 
competences are descriptive of more outstanding performers. With 
that information, we can return to this table for ,a more adequate 
interpretation. However, the clearest finding is /that the more 
descriptive of outstanding performers the / competence was 
perceived to be, the more ^likely the competence was performed by 
the managers in the sample. There seems to bo a relationship 
between the perceptions ojf women managers and their performance, 
at least if one compares jthem as a group. 

i 

Description of Organizations and the Careering, Professional 
Development, Personal" Roles, and Socialization of 
Women Managers and Executiv es ~~ ~~ 

A competence model\ for managerial, performance needs 
additional input from otWr characteristics of managers and 
executives. But characteristics of women managers as a 
professional group can be expected to change.' so *he contribution 
of our sample of managers arid executives to ihis effort is only a 
fir9t step. Consequently, i^; is important to carefully describe 
the sample of women managers Wd executives , in the current s^udy. 
This description provides the reader with an overall sense of the 
context in which the women wor^k. It informs us on how they might 
be characterized on certain commonly /understood variables, 
enables more accurate generalization of the results, and 
comparison with results from other studies. The sample 
description creates a picture fo^r the reader of women managers 
and executives. It creates a\context for interpreting results 
from the major research objectives. Th^ data source is the 
Management Careering Questionnaire. Since variables described 
here are later used to examine careering and professional 
development and are selectively related to managerial 
performance, all information from the Management Careering 
Questionnaire is presented. \ 
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Table 16 

Perceptions and Performance Compared on Three Categories, 

. High/Medium/Low 



1 



HIGH 



PERCEPTIONS 
MEDIUM 



LOW 



PERFORMANCE 



HIGH 



MEDIUM 



LOW 



3 

Proactivity 

Co nceptualization 

Accurate Self- 
Assessment 

Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts 


Development of 

Others 
Expressed Concern 






Perceptual 

Objectivity 
Management of 

Groups 
Use of Unilateral 

Power 
Ef ficiancy 

Orientation 


Self-Control 
Positive Regard 


Use ol Socialized 

Power 
Stamina and 

Adaptability 




Spontaneity 
Logical Thought 
Specialized 

Knowledge 
Concern with 

Affiliation 



Note : ^Proportion of characteristics coded by 
competence perceived as descriptive of 
outstanding performance. 

^Proportion of managers demonstrating 
the competences. 

3 Ordered by outstanding performer 
proportion within each category. 
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Fifty-five organizations were contacted and 53 agreed to 
participate. Of 146 women managers named, 110 met the criteria 
for manager. Of 110 managers contacted, 103 agreed to be 
interviewed. Two interviews were not codable and were dropped 
for purposes of data analysis, for a total sample of 101 women 
managers\and executives (see Tables 17 and 18). 

Questionnaire Data Categorized as Variables 
or Sample Descriptors 

Our first step is to examine each piece of information 
collected on the manager and her organization for its range and 
variability to determine if the information may be used as a 
variable in the data analysis, or if we will use it as a sample 
descriptor alone. Table 19 lists the general categor es of 
variables: Organization, Careering, Professional Development, 
Personal Roles, and Socialization. Within each set, we list the 
more specific variables (e.g., Setting/Opportunity, Position, 
Experience). Within each category, information collected on the 
paticipants is listed under "variable" or "descriptor." Results 
from each of the variables or descriptors are then presented 
within each category. Interrelationships between the variables 
in each category and their interpretation is presented at the end 
of the category. 



Organization 

With one exception, all women managers were employed in 
private sector corporations that operate to make a profit. To 
further clarify the work setting of the managers, we collected 
information on the size of organizations and type of industry 
where women managers and executives were identified as persons we 
should include in the study. 

Three sources were used to classify the employing 
organizations according to size <md type of industry. The 
"Classified Directory of Wisconsin Manufacturers" (Wisconsin 
Manufacturers and Commerce, 1975) and the "Economic Fact Book on 
Metropolitan Milwaukee" (Metropolitan Association of Commerce, 
1980) included most of the employing organizations. In the 
latter publication, which included most of the employers, 
companies were classified by general product line, type of 
business (e.g., manufacturing, service, retail, wholesale), and 
size (less than 300 employees, 300 to 899 employees, 900 to 1999 
employees, and 2000 and over employees). In cases where an 
organization was no- included in the publication, information was 
obtained directly from a company. Organizations were then 
classified by industry according to Standard and Poor 1 s 
industrial classification system (Standard and Poor's 
Corporation, 1 972) to yield five categories (Manufacturing, 
Transportation/ Communication/Utilities, Wholesale/Retail, 
Finance/Insurance, and Service). 
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Table 17 



Women Managers and Executives Identified 
and Participating in the Study 











Did not meet 




Identified 


Participated 


Refused 


Criteria 


Managers and 
Executives 


146 


103 


7 


36 


Organizations 


55 


53 


2 





Table 18 



Categorization of Vlomen 
Executives on Position at 


Managers and 
Initial Cor '^act 


Position 


Participated 


' Managers 


90 


Executives 


11 


Interviews 




Not Codable 


2 




103 



16o 
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Table 19 



Information on Organization, Careering, Professional 
Development, Personal Roles and Socialization of 
Women Managers and Executives Categorized as 
Variables or Descriptors for Data Analysis 



Category of 
Information 

ORGANIZATION 



CAREERING 



Setting/ 
Opportunity: 



Support at 
Work: 



Age: 

Position: 
Experience: 



Advancement: 



Success : 



Variable 

Size of 

Organization 
Type of Industry 

Number of Women 
Manager 
Colleagues in 
Organization 

Years Old 

Level (Upper/ 
Middle/Lower) 
Type (Staff/Line) 

Years in Current 

Position 
Prior Years with 

Organization 
Number of Prior 

Positions in the 

Organization 
Management 

Position in 

Previous 

Organization 

Number of 
Positions Held 
in the Organi- 
zation by Years 
per Position 

Percent Salary 

Increase 
Expectation of 

Promotion 



Descriptor 
Private, profit making 



Number of Supervisees 



Type of Prior Positions 

in the Organization 
Time in Prior Positions 

Years of experience in 
Management Jobs 

Type/length of experience 
in Prior Nonmanagement 
Positions 



Satisfaction: 



Satisfaction with 
Management as a 
Career 
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Table 19 continued 



PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



Opportunity 
for Careering/ 
Education Needed 



Education: 



Level of 

Education 

Completed 
Currently 

Enrolled in 

Degree Program 
Area of 

Specialization 

Completed/ 

Enrolled 
Level of 

Education 

Completed/ 

Enrolled 
Completed Man* ce- 
ment Training 

Program 



Perceptions of Opportunity 
in Management, and 
Education Needed 



Degree Currently Held, 
Year Degree Granted 

Name of Educational 

Institution 
Degree Working Toward 
Name of College^ 
Years of Formal 

Education 



< 



Type of Management Training 
Program 

Year Progran Completed 



Professional 
Activities: 



Number of 
Professional 
Activities 

Breadth of 
Professional 
Activities 



PERSONAL ROLES Multiple Roles; 



SOCIALIZATION 



Support at 
Home: 

Occupational 
Mobility/ 
Career 
Modeling: 

Expectations 
for Achieving: 



Marital Status 
Children (some/ 

none) 
Number of Roles 

Spouse's Occu- 
pational Status 

Mother Employed 
Mother's and 
Father's Occu- 
pational Status 

Birth Order 



Number of Children 



Types of Occupations 



Types of Occupations 



Number of Siblings 
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Table 20 presents information on the number of organizations 
participating by size and type of industry. Of 55 organizations 
named , 53 organizations participated : 34 percent in 
manufacturing, 9 percent in transportation/ communication/ 
utilities, 8 percent in wholesale/ retail , 23 percent in finance/ 
insurance and 27 percent in service. Of the 13 (25 percent) 
large organizations (2000 or more employees), 10 (77 percent) are 
in the manufacturing industry. Of the 22 (42 percent) 
organizations employing less than 3Q0 people, 12 (55 percent) are 
in the service industry. Forty-two percent of the organizations 
participating are small (less than 300 employees), 26 percent 
have 300 to 899 employees, 8 percent have 900 to 1999 employee;* 
and 25 percent have 2000 or more employees. 



Organizations by Size 

and Type of Industry . 

Five types of industries participated in _ tbia— — sirady. 
Twenty-seven percent of the managers worked in the manufacturing 
industry, compared to nine percent in 

transportation/communication/utilities. Nine percent of the 
managers were employed by the wholesale/retail industry, 41 
percent by finance/ insurance, and 15 percent by service 
industries . 



Managers by Size 
and Type of Industry 

Table 21 presents information on number of managers employed 
in the organizations participating by size and type of 
organization. The two categories of organizations where the 
highest number of managers in our sample were named are large 
companies (2000 or more employees) in manufacturing (15 percent 
of the managers) and finance/insurance industries (22 percent of 
the managers. Our sample is also well represented in medium size 
(300 to 899 employees) finance/insurance companies (12 percent of 
the managers) and in small (less than 300 employees) service 
companie- (13 percent of the managers). In all, 26 percent of 
the mana b .rs are employed by companies with less than 300 people, 
25 percent are from companies with 300 to 899 employees, eight 
percent are employed by organizations with 900 to 1999 workers, 
and 42 percent are employed in large organizations with 2000 or 
more employees. Clearly, there are more women in large 
organizations in Manufacturing and Insurance/Finance (x2 = 52.09, 
12df f £ < .001 ). 

Women Manager Colleagues 
in the Organization 

The sampling procedure described in the Method section 
involved nominations of women managers by selected members of the 
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Table 20 

Number of Organizations by Size and Type of Industry 



e of 

anization 



Transporta- 
tion, 

Manufac- Communication Wholesale/ Finance/ 
turing and Utilities Retail Insurance 



n Percent n Percent n 



Service Total 
Percent n Percent n Percent n Percent 



is than 

10 employees 

1-899 
iployees 

1-1999 
iployees 

)0 or more 
iployees 

Total 



4 ' 18.2 3 13.6 1 4.5 2 9.0 12 54.5 22 41.5 

3 21.4 0 0 3 21.4 6 42.9 2 14.3 14 26.4 

1 25.0 1 25.0 0 0 2 25.0 0 0 4 7.5 

fV. 

10 76.9 1 7.7 0 0 2 15.4 0 0 13 24.5 

18 34.0 5 9.4 4 ' 7.5 12 22.6 14 . 26.8 53 99.9 
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Table 21 

Number of Managers by Size and Type of Industry 























Transporta- 
















tion, 










i ■ 




Manufac- 


Communication 


Wholesale/ 


Finance/ 




* 


/ 
f 




turing 


and Utilities 


Retail 


Insurance 


Service 




Total 

/ 


ze of - 














ganization 


n Percent 


n Percent 


n Percent 


n Percent 


n Percent 


n 


/ Percent 

/ 


ss than- 












k 


25 .-7 


00 employees 


5 '4.9 


3 3.0 . 


2 2.0 


3 3.0 


13 12.9 



















10-899 
mployees 

10-1999 
mployees 

100 or more 
i mployees 

Total 



6 5.9 0 0 

1 1.0 1 1.0 

15 14.9 5 4.9 

27 26.7 9 8.9 



4.9 12 11.9 



2.0 4 



0 22 



4.0 



21.8 



2.0' 

.' / 
' / 
/ 

' 0 



25 24.8 



7.9 



0 42 41.6 



3.9 41 40.6 / 15 ' 14.8 101 100.0 
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opportunities were good. Of these, 18 percent said that entry 
level positions were available to women. Fifteen percent said 
that opportunities are improving, but have a long way to go or, 
that the local market was difficult because of the number of 
heavy manufacturing companies. ^ose industries mentioned as 
having the best opportunities available to women were service 
industries. The specific positions identified as most available 
to women exist in personnel, public relations or -advertising. 

The second question was: What kind of educational background 
do women need? Table 32 presents the responses to this question. 
Thirty-one percent of the managers recommended a college degree 
in business while 24 percent recommended a more specialized 
degree in finance, accounting, economics or data processing. A 
liberal arts or broad-based education was said to be important by 
18 percent of the managers. Other things mentioned as important 
were job experience and an understanding of the way organizations 
operate, 

Professional Development 



Education 

Women managers and executives provided information on several 
aspect3 of their educational history. They identified degree 
currently held, when they received it and from which institution, 
their area of specialization, and years of formal education. 
They also indicated if they were currently enrolled in an 
educational institution, identified that institution and the 
degree toward which they were working. Finally they indicated if 
they had completed a formal management training program, who 
sponsored the program and when they completed it. 

An important question for the study centers on the 
relationship between education and careering. When 78 of the 
managers were asked what kind of educational background women 
need, almost all said women should have a business or technical 
background to real^ advance. It is therefore important to 
describe the level of education and area of specialization 
completed by the women in the sample, including their current 
enrollment and compl. tion of a formal management training 
program. 

Level of education completed is presented in Table 33. 
Thirty-five percent of the women are high school graduates, and 
four percent have associate degrees. Forty-eight percent have ti 
Bachelor's degree, and 14 percent l^ave graduate degrees. 

Managers also reported j total years of formal education. 
Average years of education is 16, with a range of 12 to 21 years 
(SD = 2.10). 

This picture changes somewhat when we include education in 
progress. Eighteen percent of the women managers are currently 
enrolled in college or graduate school. Of those who are 
currently enrolled, 11 are high school graduates only, six have 
Bachelor' s degrees and one has a Master's degree. . All are 
working on business degrees in accounting, management, or 
marketing. When we combine level of education completed with 
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Table 31 



Women Managers' Perceptions of Career 
Opportunities for Women in Management 



Women Manager's Perceptions Number and Percent 

of Career Opportunities Responding 

n Percent 



• 


Opportunities are good 


51 




• 


Entry level opportunities are f 




i7. y 




but not middle management opp Les 


14 


• 


Opportunities exist in manufac i , if 

one has a technical background (i.e., 








Engineering, Accounting , Computer Science) 


1 P 




t 


Opportunities are improving but need to 




14. 1 




get better 


1 1 


• 


Women are not willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices in terms of time 








and effort to advance 


10 


12.8 


• 


Opportunities exist in the service 




6.4 




industries 


5 


t 


Colleges do not adequately prepare women 
for the "man's" world of business (i-e,, 








corporate life, politics) 


5 


6.4 


• 


Opportunities exist in Personnel, Public 




5.1 




Affairs, and Advertising Departments 


4 


t 


Women have to prove themselves more 








than men 


4 


5.1 


t 


Women have false expectations regarding 




5.1 




opportunities with a college degree 


4 


• 


Opportunities are bad 


3 


3.8 


• 


Women must be patient 


2 


2.6 
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Table 32 



Women Manager's Perceptions of Educational Background 
Necessary for Women in Management 



Number and Percent 
Responding 



Background Needed 



Percent 



Business administration 
Accounting or finance 
Masters of Business Administration 
A college degree 
Any technical degree 
Prior work experience 
Computer science degree 
Knowledge of corporate structure 
9 and politics 
Arts and humanities degree with 

business courses 
Engineering degree 
Arts and humanities degree 
Management education and on-the-job 

experience 
lood communication skills 
Career goals orientation 
Volunteer activities 
Any background as long as you are 

a capable person 



24 






OA A 


1 6 




10 


12.6 


10 


12,8 


1 0 


/ o 


9 


11.5 


9 


H.5 


8 


10.3 


6 


7.7 


6 


7.7 


3 


3.8 


3 


3.8 


2 


2.6 


2 


2.6 


2 


2.6 



Table 33 

Level of Education Completed for 
Women Managers rmd Executives 



Level of Education n Percent 



High School 


35 


34.7 


Associate Degree 


4 


4.0 


Bachelor' s Degree 


48 


47-5 


Master' s Degree 


13 


12.9 


Doctor of Philosophy Degree 


1 


1 .0 
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currently enrolled, we can create categories of level of 
education completed/enrolled, a variable which credits persons 
striving for more education. 

Areas of specialization for the 65 percent of the sample who 
completed associate degrees, college or graduate school varied. 
Of those who completed one of these three degrees, 31 (47 
percent) specialized in business or technical areas such as 
accounting, marketing, economics, journalism, or radio and 
television. Eighteen (27 percent) specialized in arts and 
humanities ( e.g. English literature , foreign language, and 
hfstory). The 17 remaining graduates (27 percent) specialized in 
the social sciences (n a 9) or other professional areas (nursing 
or medical technology, n s 3, home economics, ri = 2? library and 
secretarial science, n » ?)• 

Table "5 presents data on those completing a degree or 
currently enrolled by area of specialization. Of those with 
^ Bachelor's degrees, 28 of 53 majored or are specializing in a 
business or technical field compared to 15 of 19 who have or are 
currently working toward Master's degrees. In contrast, 13 of 53 
who have or are working toward Bachelor's degrees specialize in 
arts and humanities and two of 53 in social sciences or one of 
the other fields in this category (e.g., nursing, home economics, 
etc.). When we include degrees in progress, 58 percent of the 
sample of 77 with other than a high school diploma have 
specialized in a business or technical field. All of those 
currently enrolled at whatever level are specializing in business 
and technical fields. Clearly, women in management believe a 
business or technical degree is important for advancement, and of 
those who have gone beyond high school, most have completed or 
are enrolled in a field related to management (x2 = 13»76, 4df, _p 
< .01). 



Table 34 

Level of Education Completed/Enrolled 
for Women Managers and Executives 



Level of Education 


n 


Percent 


High School 


24 


23.8 


AA Degree and/or 
Enrolled in College v 


15 


14.9 


College Degree Only 


42 


41.6 


College Degree and 
Enrolled in Graduate School 


20 


19.6T 


Total 


101 


100.1 



171 

196 



Table 35 



Associate ,. !( . 0 , .iducite Degree by Area of 
Specialization for Women Managers and Executives 



Area Of Specialization 



Business And 
Technical 



Arts And 
Humanities 



Social Science 
And Others 



Total 



Completed Enrolled Completed Enrolled Completed Enrdlled Completed Enrolled 



Grand 
Total 



Associate Degree 2 0 

Bachelor's Degree 17 u 
Master's Degree 

Master of Arts 4 7 

r 

Master of Business 4 • q 
Administration 

Doctor of Philosophy Degree o q 



Total 

Grand Total 



27 18 
45 



0 

13 



15 



15 



2 

12 



0 



0 
0 



0 



17 • |, 
17 



4 

42 



4 



1 



11 



0 



0 

59 18 
77 



55 



15 
4 



77 



Sixty-four percent of the women managers completed a formal 
management training program, another means of obtaining training 
in business. Of these, 48 percent attended a management training 
program sponsored by their company. Twenty-nine percent attended 
programs giveh by professional groups such as the American 
Society for Training and Development and the American Management 
Society, or by private consulting companies. Twenty- three 
percent attended management training programs sponsored by 
universities or colleges (e.g. University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
University of Minnesota, University of Chicago, and University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee) . 

Professional Activities 

An indirect assessment of professional involvement and 
commitment can be made from the number of activites related to 
one's position or profession. Managers reported the activities 
related to their position aside from company sponsored functions. 
Persons choose to devote their free time to such activities 
ranging from participation in professional associations to 
community volunteer work. Twenty-two managers were not involved 
in any activities. For the rest of the sample, the number of 
activities ranged from one to nine. Forty managers were involved 
in one or two activities. Twenty-eight managers were involved in 
three or four activities and 11 managers, five to nine 
activities. The average number of activities was 2.25, the 
standard deviation, 2.14. 

The highest participation is in prof^^on,^ orp- 
Fifty-four percent of t 1 wom».i p \ ^ 0 LOns 

such as the American Manag .ent Association, American Society for 
Training and Development, National Accounting Association or 
American Institute of Banking. Forty-four percent ot the 
managers belonged to professional women 1 s organizations like 
Women in Communications or the International Association of 
Personnel Women. Participation in civic organizations such as 
the United Way or Easter Seal a was 27 percent compared to 15 
percent for 'other volunteer organizations \ike a children's arts 
carnival or church groups. Nine percent of the managers were 
involved in civic women's organizations such as Junior League or 
YWCA. Finally, five percent were involved in committees within 
their organizations such as Hospitality Committee or Corporate 
Education Committee. - ^ 

We then created a professional activities variable to 
describe not just the number, but rather, the breadth of her 
activities not sponsored by the employing company. Three types 
of organizations were considered: civic organization activities, 
professional management association activities, and professional 
womens' association activities. For coding purposes, the 
manager was assigned a 0, 1, 2, or 3 depending on the number of 
different types of these three activities she listed. 
Twenty-three percent were involved in no activities, 38 percent 
were in one of the three types of activities, 28 percent were in 
two of the three types and 12 percent were involved in all three 
types. 
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Relationships Among 

Professional Development Variables 

Professional development is described by several variables in 
the current study: age, level of education completed, whether 
she* is currently enrolled, area of specialization, completion of 
a management training program, and the number and breadth of 
professional activities that are not company sponsored but .are 
related to one's position. 

Table 36 indicates interrelationships among the professional 
development variables. There are few r if .any, relationships. 
For the most part, these variables are independent. 

One important relationship to report is between age atfd level 
of education completed. In this sample', younger women are more 
likely to have completed higher levels of education (_x2 = 24.43, 
12df, £ < .05). It is interesting to note, however, that when we 
examine the relationship between those currently enrolled and 
age, the relationship is not significant (x2 = 5.61, 4df , n.s.). 
When we combine level of education from those completing a degree 
beyond high school or currently enrolled £T = high school, 2 = 
associate degree or currently enrolled in a college degree 
program, 3 = college degree, 4 = college or graduate degree or 
currently enrolled in a graduate program) to create the variable 
level of education completed/ ollM, the relationship between 
agr tion is" not sigru icanc (x2 = 18.22, 1 2df , n.s.). 

j , the inverse relationship bfetween age and education 
in gement is disappearing as more and more women are seeking 
" degrc 3 in management, irrespective of their age. This finding 
is even more pronounced by the result th^t age is not related, to 
completing a management training program. Again, women in 
management are seeking professional development opportunities 
regardless of age, and this is reinforced by a lack of 
relationship between age and professional activities as well (jc2 
= 9*02, 1 6df , n.s .) . 4 

flbr does level of education completed seem to be related to 
whether a woman seeks more education as measured by whether she 
is currently enrolled (x2 = 6.54, 3df, n.s.). Women are also 
likely to complete a management training program irrespective of 
the * level bf education^ the/ have already completed Cx2 3 2.84, 
4df, n.s.), or whether they are currently enrolled (x2 * 1-92, 
3df, n.s.). Being currently enrolled in a degree proram does not 
seem to hamper them. ' in involvement in professional activities 
either— they are as likely to be involved irrespective of their 
enrollment in a degree program (jc2 » 1.44, 4df , n.s.). Further, 
women in management all seem to be aware of the importance of 
involvement in professional activities, irrespective of their 
level of education completed or enrolled (jc2 = 20.06, 1 2dtf , 
n.s.), or whether they have 'completed a management training 
program (_x2 = 7.15, 4d£, n.s.). In sum, the relationship between 
age and education disappears when we give credit to those women 
who', are currently enrolled in degree programs. Level of 
education is not related to whether the woman has chosen to 
complete a management training program, or whether she chooses to 
involve herself in professional activities that are not sponsored 
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Tabln 5! 



Relationships Among Professional Development Variables 
/ 



level of Education' Currently 
Age Completed Enrol I ad 



level of Area of CdmpleCed 

Education Specialization Management t Hunker of 

Completed/ Completed/ Training Professional. 

Enrolled Enrolled Frogram Activities 



Breadth of 

Profefsiqnal 

Acrivitie* 



Age 



level of Education 
Completed 



x 2 - 24.43, I2df, x 2 - 5.61, kit) x 2 - 18.22, x 2 - 4.68, 



£ < .05 



n.s, 



i ■ 6.54, 3df, 



n.s. 



I2df, n.s, 6df, n.a. 



2 



x - 3.34, 
4df, n.a. 



x 2 -2.84, 4df, x 2 - 9.02, 
n.a. I6df , n.a. 



x 2 - 2.95, 3df, 
n.s. 



x 2 ■ 17.02, 
12df , d.i. 



v 2 - 9.71, 12df, 
n.s. 

x 

t • 3.74, Hf, 
n.s. 



Currently Enrolled 



V 2 «7.41, • x 2 - 1.92, 3df r i l -U.Mf, ' x 2 - 3.60, 3df, 
hit, n.s. n.s. n.s, n.s. 



Level of Education 
Completed/Enrolled 



x 2 " 13.76/' x 2 - 1.92, x 2 • 20.06, 12df, x 2 - 5.56, 9df» 
4df, £ < ,01 3df, n.s. • n.s. n.s. ' 



Ares of Specialiistlon 
Completed/Enrolled 



Program Completed 



t « ,01, 
Mf, n.s, 



x 2 . 8.30, 
8df, n.s. 

x 2 ■ 7.15, 
4df, n,s. 



x 2 'M, Hi, 




x 2 * 7.57, 3df, 
n.s. 



S 



Professional Activities 
(Konber) 



x 2 " 146.35. 



12df , £<.O01 



Professional Activities 
(Breadth) 



*£ <.05 

**£<,01 




by the company. And* if she is currently enrolled'in a degree 
program, she is as likely to be involved in professional 
activities as women not enrolled. Number and .breadth of 
professional activities are highly related (x2 = H6.'35 f 12df, p 
< .001). 

Area of specialization is still another indicator of 
professional development. We commented that women who are 
currently enrolled are all enrolled in a business or technical 
field. Consequently, we combined the area of specialization for 
those who have completed degrees and who are currently enrolled. 
Of those who have gone beyond high school, most have completed or 
are enrolled in a field related to management.* However,^ women 
complete a management training program irrespective of their 
educational experience in -a management related field (x2 = .014, 
2df, n.s.). 

' A review of the interrelationships ar ng professional 
development variables shows that women in management are seeking 
education through current enrollment, completing management 
training programs, and involv.ement in professional activities, 
irrespective of the level of, . education they^currently have. 
Those who have gone^jbeyond college are significantly more likely 
to have specialized in business and technical areas, than other 
areas, particularly if they are*seeking more education. The lack 
of relationships among types of professional development 
( education, \ management training program, number and breadth of 
professional activities) is evidence for .both the breadth and 
depth of their choices to improve them-selves. Further, they 
believe business and technical degrees are important for 
advancement, 'and they are seeking to acquire them. 



Relationships Among Careering 
and' Prof esaional Development 
Variables 

We, expect that women who develop themselves professionally 
through education, specialization in business or technical field, 
complete management training programs, and engage lri professional 
activities will be at a higher position level, advance in the 
organization, have higher salary increases, be more satisfied 
with management as a career and be more likely to expect 

promotion. • 

These expectations are based on the general assumption that a 
manager 1 s attempts at professional development will be rewarded 
by advancement, level of position, salary and satisfaction, and 
that one of the motivations for, professional development is 
expectation of promotion. t 

Thus, our urajor expectation is 'that level of education 
completed will be related to advancement in the organization and 
to the level and type of position; she holds currently. Contrary 
t6 f ^expectation, neither level of education completed (x2 * 4.08, 
6df, n.s.) nor level completed/enrolled (x2 » 1.35, 2df, n.a.) 
predicts the position level a .manager or executive currently 
holds in the organization. Education completed (x2 = 2.56,^ 3df,« 
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n.s.) or enrolled (^2 -.0.85, 1 df , n.s.) does not predict type of 
position (line or staff) either. Combining level of education 
completed with degree in progress (currently enrolled) does not 
change this lack of relationship between education and position 
level (x2 - 5.69, 6df , n.s.) or type (£2 - 5.57, 3df, n.s.). 
Further, whether she specializes in a business or technical field 
does not predict her position level (x2 - 1.81, 4df , n.s.) or 
type (x2 - 0.78, 2df, n.s.). Those with more management related 
degrees are not more likely to be in line positions. 

What is particularly interesting about this review of the 
relationships between professional development and careering is 
the lack of relationship between professional development 
variables and advancement. We expect that women who develop 
themselves professionally are more likely to advance within the 
organization. This is not the case. Advancement is not 
predicted by either, -letfel of education (x2 » 23.03, 15df, n.s.), 
whether she is currently enrolled (x2 - 9.02, 5df , n.sTJ, level 
of education completed/enrolled (x2 ■ 22.29, 15df, n.s.), area of 
specialization completed/enrolled (x2 * 8.71, IQdf , n.s.),, 
whether she has completed a management training program (jc2 - 
2.13, 5df, n.s.) or by her involvement in number of professional 
activities (x2 « 20.27, 20df , n.s.), or breadth (x2 * 12.16, 
1 5df , n.s.). 

Further, level of education completed is not rewarded by 
higher salary increases (x2 - 5.76, 9df , n.s.) or satisfaction 
With, management (x2 - 9.18, 6df, n.s.). This lack o* 
relationship does not change if we consider whether she is 
currently enrolled or if we combine level of education completed 
with that in progress (see Table 37). 

While examination of the interrelationships among careering 
variables indicated that expectation of promotion is an important 
indicator of other careering variables, women who expect to be 
promoted do not seem to be basing that expectation on their level 
of education completed (x2 « 11.49, 6df , n.s.), whether they are 
enrolled now (x2 - 0.15, 2df, n.s.), whether they have a 
business/technical specialization (^2 - 8.82, 4df , n.s.), whether 
they have completed a management training program (x2 - 4.76, 
2df , n.s.), or the extent to which thev are involved in 
professional activities (x2 - 7.45, 8df , n.s.). 

The only professional development indicator that seems to 
predict level of position is whether she has completed a 
management training program (x2 - 8.97, 2df, £ < .05). Women in 
upper level positions are significantly less likely to have 
completed such a program. Women in higher level positions are 
significantly more likely to be involved in a number of 
professional activities not sponsored by°the company (x2 - 26.54, 
8df, p < .001), and in more types of activities, indicating 
breadth (x2 - 21 .41 , 6df, £ < .01). Both findings seem to be 
explained by the fact that upper level managers, which include 
the executives in the sample, are less likely to have use for the 
kinds of skills taught in management training programs, nor does 
she need such a program for advancement. Further, involvement in 
non-company sponsored activities outside the organization is one 
of the responsibilities of upper level managers and executives. 
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Table 37 

Relationship Among Careering and Professional Development Variables 



Position in Percent Satisfaction 



Age 


Position Level 


Position Type 


Advancement 


Previous 
Orgsnisation 


Salary 
Increase 


Expectation 
of Promotion 


with 

Hanagenent 


level of Education 
Complete 


x 2 ■ 4,08, 
idf, n,s. 


x 2 • 2,56, 
3df, n,a, ' 


x 2 ■ 23,03, 

1 1541, id 


x 2 ■ 2,70, 
3df, n.s, 


x 2 ■ 5,76, 
9df, n.a. 


i 2 « 11,49, 
6df, n,s, 


x 2 - 9.16, ' 
6df, n.s, 


Currently Enrolled 


x 2 « 1,35, 
2df, n,s, 


x 2 i ,85, 
Idf, n,s, 


x 2 ■ 9,02, 
5df, n,s, 


x 2 ■ ,09, 
Uf, n.s. 


x 2 ■ .20, 
3df, n,a, 


x 2 - .15, 
2df, n,s, 


x 2 - 4,84, 
2df, n,i, 


Level of Education 
;j Completed/Enrolled 


i 2 ■ 5,65, 
Wf, n,s, 


x 2 « 5,57, 
3df, n,s, 


x 2 ' 22,29, ' 
15df, n,s, 


x 2 '« 1,64, 
3df, n,s. 


x 2 ■ 4,67, 
9df, n.s. 


x 2 « 11.14, 
6df, n,s, 


x 2 • 12,01, 
6df, n,s, 


Area of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled 


i 2 • 1.81, 
4df, n.a. 


x 2 « ,78, 
2df, n,s, 


x 2 • 8,71, 
10df, n,s, 


x 2 • 3.60, 
2df, n.s, 


x 2 i 5,61, 
6df, n,s, 


2 

x • 8,82, 
4df, n.s, 


x 2 - .87, , 
4df, u, 


Management Training 
Program Completed 


x 2 • 8,97, 
2df, £ < ,05 


x 2 ■ ,25, 
Idf, r>,s, 


x 2 ■ 2,13, 
5df, n,s, 


x 2 ■ ,18, 
Idf, n,s, 


x 2 • 5,53, 
3df, n,s, 


x 2 • 4,76, 
2df, n,t, 


t l i 2,67, 
2df, n,i, 


Professional Activities 
(Number) 


x 2 • 26,34, 
8df, i < ,001 


x 2 - .59, 
4df, n,s, 


x 2 -.20,27, 
20df, n,s, 


x 2 " 3,50, 
4df, n,s, 


x 2 • 21,66, 
I2if, fc.<.,Q5 


x 2 ■ 7,45, 
8df, n.s, 


x 2 ■ 21,28, 
8df, p/ .01 


Professional Activities 
(Breadth) 


x 2 - 21,41, 
6df , £ < .01 


x 2 ■ 5,54, 
3df, n.a. 

i 

c 


x 2 ■ 12,16, 
15df, n.s, 


2 

x "4,64, 
3df, n.a. 


x 2 - 11,66, 
9df , n.a, 


x 2 ■ 5.91, 
6df, n,s. 


x 2 - 20,08, 
6df,p.401 
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It is also interesting to note that the more activities she 
engages in, the lower her salary increases (x2 = 21.66, 1 2df , £ < 
.05). This relationship does not hold when we consider the 
breadth -of her activities (x2 - 11.66, 9df , n.s.). This may show 
that too many activities outside the company can negatively 
affect salary increase. This relationship disappears when *we 
consider breadth of activities, which is also probably a better 
measure of professional development opportunities that accrue 
from such involvement. However, the more activities she is 
involved in, the more satisfied she is with management as a 
career (x2 = 21.28, 8df , £ < .01). Again, however, people who 
have completed a management training program are not more likely 
to expect promotion. * 

Why then, if professional development is not relate to 
careering, either to advancement, level or type of position, or 
salary, do women seek more education? If they do not expect to 
be promoted because of it, why do they continue to improve 
themselves? 

„0ne hypothesis is that education completed itf related to 
advancement, but that such a relationship is a relatively new 
development in organizations. In studying the interrelationships 
among careering variables, older women are less likely to advance 
in the organization, and older women are less likely to have 
completed higher levels of education (although this disappears 
wher. *e consider degrees in progress). Further, lack of a 
relationship between education and advancement may be a function 
o£~ the size and type of the organization in which a woman finds 
h^^lf, or the support available in the organization. We do 
know that women " managers are more likely to be in 
finance/insurance organizations and in larger organizations, with 
one exception, that is, small service organizations. One can 
argue then, that advancement and expectation of promotion may be 
related, if we control for opportunity and support. 
Consequently, after discussing Personal Roles and Socialization, 
we examine the effects of opportunity, support and socialization 
on careering and professional develapment variables. 

Personal Roles 

Multiple Roles 

The careering and professional development of women needs to 
be considered in light of the number of other roles and 
responsibilities she has besides her career. Many women have 
multiple roles that include spouse and parent. Table 38 presents 
marital status and number of children for the managers in the 
sample. Fifty-six percent of the managers are married, 26 
percent are single, 16 percent are divorced, and two percent are 
widowed. Fifty-three percent of the married, divorced and 
widowed women have no children. Ninety-two percent of the single 
women have no children. Forty-seven percent of married women 
have children, and 30 percent have more than one child. 
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Table 38 

Marital Status and Number of Children of the Women Managers 



Marital Status 



Married 



Single 



Divorced 



Widowed. 



of Children 


n 


Percent 


n 

14 


•Percent 


n 

ii 


Percent 

* V » V V 11 V 


n 

Aft 


Percent 


None 


31 


54.4 


24 


92.3 


8, 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


One 


9 


15.8 


2 


7.7 


4 


25.0 


1 


50.0 


Two 


12 


21.0 


m 




3 


18.7 


m 


Ml 4k 


Three 


2 


3.5 




mm 


m 




m 




Pour 


2 


3.5 


m 




m 


m m 






Pive 


1 


1.0 


m 


mm 


■\ 




m 




Total- 


57 




26 




16 




2 
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Considering the issue of multiple roles, 26 percent of the 
women are both spouses and parents. Eleven percent are either 
single, divorced or widowed with children, therefore they have 
the role of parent. The 31 percent who are married with no 
children are spouses. Thirty-three percent are either single, 
divorced or widowed with no children, being neither parents nor 
spouses at this point in their lives. Number of roles was 
classified as follows: single = 1, spouse = 2, single with 
children p3 and spouse with children = 4. 

Support at Home 

Spouse's occupation was examined as an indicator of support 
for the manager in her role. To make comparisons between the 
manager's position' and that of her spouse, all occupations were 
assigned a socioeconomic status score. The scoring system was 
designed by the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963) and includes 297 
occupational categories. Socioeconomic status scores range from 
zero to 100 and are based on average levels of education and 
income for adult males. The purppse for using the scoring scheme 
was to compare the manager's occupation with that of her spouse 
(and f parents) to discern equality of employment. We are 
inferring that spouses of equal or higher occupational status are 
able to be more supportive of the women managers since they have 
more similar careering experiences in their own work than spouses 
whose socioeconomic status is significantly lower than the women 
manager's. For example, a spouse who is involved in a corporate 
setting as an executive may be more helpful and supportive of a 
manager who is trying to obtain a promotion than a spouse who is 
involved in professional sports. 

Table 39 displays the occupations of the spouses of the women 
managers who are currently employed, ranked from high to low on 
socioeconomic status score. Two spouses are not employed. The 
purpose of the table is to present the range of occupations and 
status v scores. Socioeconomic status scores range from 92 to 52. 
The average socioeconomic status score for the spouses was 
88.42, with a standard deviation of 10.33. Eighty percent of the 
spouses have scores of 84 and"'above. Forty-seven percent of the 
spouses are attorneys, engineers, presidents and vice-presidents 
of companies, or martagers. 

To make comparisons between the managers' occupational status 
and that of her spouse and parents, socioeconomic status scores 
were compared. Almost all of the managers received socioeconomic 
status scores in the 90' s. The average socioeconomic status 
score for the managers was 94.14, the standard deviation, 4.04. 
If the manager's occupational status was 10 or fewer points 
higher than her spouse's or her parents' (apprpximately one 
standard deviation from above the mean), they were considered to 
be of equal status. If in either case the manager's occupational 
status score was more than 10 points higher, she was considered 
to be of higher status. In no case was the manager's spouse or 
parents more than 10 points higher because the managers were 
primarily in the upper 10 percent of the scale. In comparison 
with their spouses, 75 percent of the married managers (n - 41 ) 
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Spouses' 



Occupations 



Table 39 
and Socioeconomic 



Status Scores 



Socioeconomic 



Spouse* s Occupation • 


n 


yn AVI T* 

Jrerv en u 


of na ^\ i"* y»cs* 


Attorney 


c 

J 




OR 




1 

1 


1 .8 


96 


Administrator 


< 

1 


1 P 


yo 


Educational Coord inator 








for a School by stem 


1 

1 


1 P 




Investor 


1 


1 P 




Professor 


1 


1 R 


Q6 


Sales Trainer 


4 1 


1 p 
l »o 


yo 


Systems Analyst 


I 
I 


1 R 


96 


Engineer ~\ 


Q 

O 


1 A. R 




Accountant 


O 

c. 


o 




Credit Analyst 


A 

1 


1 p 
1 • o 




Presid ent or Vice-President 








of Company/ Corporation 


( 


1 Cm ( 


Q1 


Instructor 


1 


1 P 

1 • o 


PQ 


Insurance Sales/Adjuster 


o 

c. 


% o 


RQ 
oy 


Store Owner 


1 

I 


1 R 

1 • o 


88 


Keal ciSTOte tjroKer 


1 

1 


1 R 


86 


Manager 


c 
o 


^ c\ o 
1 u • y 




Sales Manager 


1 


1 p 




General Contractor 


2 


3.6 


84 


Construction Firm Owner 


1 


1.8 


79 


Art Dealer 


1 


1.8 


77 


Tool flnH Dip MaIcpt* 

L\J\J±. CXllll Ui c nan. ci 


2 


3.6 


77 


Video Sales Consultant 


1 


1 .8 


77 


Laboratory Technician 


1 


1 .8 


73 


Photographer 


1 


1 .8 


73 


Factory Inspector 


1 


1 .8 


71 


Service Station Owner 


1 


1 .8 


68 


Golf Professional 


1 


1 .8 


60 


Auto Repair Person 


1 


1 .8 


52 


Total 


55 







♦Socioeconomic Status Score range, depending on industry. 
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were of equivalent occupational status compared to 25 percent (in 
14) who were of higher status, and this difference is 
statistically significant (x2 = 13.25, 1df, j> < .001). No 
manager's spouse had a socioeconomic status score greater than 10 
points above hers. 

Socialization 



Occupational Mobility/ 
Careering Modeling 

A manager's occupational mobility can be measured by 
comparing her occupational status now to her parents' status when 
she was growing up. « All managers proyided their parents' 
occupation. Parents' occupations were assigned socioeconomic 
status scores using the same procedure applied to spouses' 
occupation with one major exception. Because the scores are 
based on average levels of education and income for adult males, 
there is no score for the occupation of homemaker* In order to 
create a variable that would consider homemaker status, we 
include whether the mother is employed outside the home as a 
variable . Thirty- four percent of the mothers were employed 
outside the home when the managers were growing up; and 65 
percent were homemakers. 

Table 40 presents a ranking of mothers' occupations from high 
(96) to low (32) on socioeconomic status score and the number and 
percentage of mothers in each occupational category. The largest 
occupational categories are teacher (7 percent), secretary (5 
percent), office worker (4 percent), and sales clerk (4 percent). 

. Table 41 presents a similar ranking of fathers' occupations. 
There is a greater range of socioeconomic status scores for 
fathers (99 to 16) as well as a greater range of occupations (37 
compared to 16 for mothers). 

For purposes of data analysis, we are interested in 
calculating a socioeconomic status score for the manager's 
parent(s) that could be compared to the socioeconomic status 
score of the manager. Several options were considered. One 
option was to consider only the father's score since 66 percent 
of the mothers were homemakers. Because our sample of managers 
are women, we felt it important to consider the mother's 
occupation outside the home since this provides an additional 
source of careering modeling for women. 

Thirty-two managers were • raised in families where both 
parents worked outside the home. Socioeconomic status scores for 
each of the parents were compared statistically to test whether 
combining them changed the socioeconomic status score for the 
family. A paired t-test which compared the mother' s 
socioeconomic status score to the father's was done for the 32 
cases. The t-test showed no statistically significant difference 
between mother's and father's socioeconomic status scores (jt = 
-1.32, df - 31). 
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Table 40 

Mothers' Occupations and Socioeconomic Status Scores 



Socioeconomic 

Mother's Occupation n Percent Status Score 



Professor 

Pharmacist 

Teacher 

Caseworker 

Postmaster 

Secretary 

Self-employed, business 

Office Worker 

Nurse 

Restaurant Manager 
Sales Clerk 
Grocer 

Factory Worker 
Waitress 
Nurse 1 s Aide 



Homemaker 

Total 101 JOO^O 



1 


1 .0 


96 


1 


1 .0 


95 


7 


6.9 


89 


1 


1 .0 


85 


1 


1 .0 


82 


5 


4.9 


82 


1 


1 .0 


76 


4 


4.0 


73 


3 


3.0 


71 


1 


1 .0 


71 


4 


4.0 


61 


3 


3.0 


54 


1 


1 .0 


40 


1 


1 .0 


39 


1 


1 .0 


32 


66 


65.3 
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Fathers' 



Occupations 



Table 41 
and Socioeconomic 



Status Scores 



Socioeconomic 



Father's Occupation 



Doctor/Dentist 
Attorney 
Banker 
Professor 

Engineer * 
Pharmacist 

Television Announcer 

Accountant 

Industrial Buyer 

Agency Executive 

Supervisor 

Factory Foreman 

Manager 

Salesperson 

Inspector 

Fireman 

Lab Technician 
Office Worker 
Postal Worker 
Self-employed, business 
Surveyor 

Machinist/Welder 
Self -an pi oyed, 
Service Station 
Car Dealer 
Repairman 
Butcher 
Grocer 

Crane Operator/Lumberman 
Farmer 

Railroad Worker 
Truck Driver 
Construction Worker 
Barber 

Factory Worker 
Miner 
Laborer 
Maintenance 

Total 



n 


Percent 


Status Score' 


A 


4.0 


99 


1 


1.0 


98 


2 


'2.0 


96 


1 


1 .0 


96 


2 


* 2.0 


95-96 


1 


1 .0 


95 


1 


1 .0 


95 


4 


4.1 


92 


J 


3.0 


92 


5 


5. 1 


91-95* 


6 


6.1 '*' 


79 


4 


4.1 


79 


8 


8.2 


78-89* 




6.1 


77-88* 


1 

1 


1 .0 


76 


1 

1 


1 .0 


73 


1 

l 


1 .0 


73 


2 


2.0 


73 


2 


2.0 


73 


1 3 




71-88* 


2 


2.0 


71 


2 


2.0 


68 . 


1 


1.0 


63 


0 
c 


2.0 


61 


2 


2.0 


61 


i 


1 .0 


60 


2 


2.0 


54 


1 


• 1.0 


52 


5- 


' 5-1 


50 


2 


2.0 


42-65* 


2 


2.0 


40 


2 




38 


1 


1 .o 


37 


1 


1 .0 


37 


1 


1 .0 


36 


2 


2.0 


25 


1 


1.0 


16 


98 


100.1 





♦Range, depending on industry. 
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The option we decided upon was to average the father s and 
mother's socioeconomic status scores in casefc where both parents 
worked. out side the home. In families where only one parent 
worked outside of the home, the working parent s socioeconomic 
status score was •considered the family occupational status. The 
average family socioeconomic" status score was 85.34, with a 
standard deviation of 29.08. The manager' s- socioeconomic status 
was compared to her family's in the ^same way it was compared to 
her'spouse's. If the manager' s score was 10 or fewer- points 
higher than her family's, she and her family were considered to 
be equal in occupational status. If the manager' s score was more 
than 10 points higher, , she * was considered to be of higher 
occupational status. Thirty-six. managers were of equivalent 
occupational status to their family' s, compared to 64 who were in 
occupations of higher status, and this difference is 
statistically significant (x2 - 7.84, 1df_, £ < .01). 

Parent's occupations were also classified according to 
Department of Labor (1977)° occupational categories for 
descriptive purposes. The four general categories are: 
professional, technical and managerial; clerical and sales; 
skilled and semi-skilled; and service. The additional category 
of homemaker was included for mother' s occupation. 

Fifty-seven percent of the fathers and 20 percent of the 
mothers were in professional, technical and managerial 
occupations such as attorney, pharmacist, banker, manager, and 
engineer. Seven percent of the fathers and eight percent of the 
mothers were in clerical and sales occupations. Twenty-five 
percent of the fathers and two percent of the mothers were 
employed in skilled or semi-skilled occupations. In service 
occupations such as waitress or police officer, there were nine 
fathers and five mothers. Lastly,' 65 percent of the mothers were 
homemakers when the managers were growing up* No information was 
available for three of the'fathers who may havebeen deceased. _ 

Table 42" combines the data for mothers and fathers 
occupation. Thirty-eight percent of the managers came from 
families where the father was a professional and the mother was a 
homemaker compared to 11 percent from homes where both Pa ren ^ 
were professionals. Sixty-six managers had at least one 
professional parent. Thirty-five managers had mothers who worked 
outside the home, and 20 .of the mothers were employed in 
professional or technical occupations. 

Expectations for Achieving 

* Another aspect of the manager's family of origin that is of 
interest is birth "order. Given the higher expectations parents 
typically place on the first born ■ or only child, we are 
interested in the managers' birth order relative to her siblings. 
In our sample, 50 managers were first-born children and 51. were 

later-born* , • « 

Table 43 presents data on birth order and number of siblings 
for the sample of women managers. Of the 50 first-borns nine 
are only children and 41 have younger siblings. The number of 
siblings ranges from sero to 12. One manager is the twelfth 
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Table 42 

Comparison of Mother's and Father's Occupation for the Sample of Women Managers 









Mother's Occupation 
















Professional, 
Technical 
and Managerial 


Clerical 
and Sales 


Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 


< 


Service 


Homemaker 

» 




Total 


Father's 
Occupation 

i 


n 


Percent 
of Total 


Percent 
n of Total 


Percent 
n of Total 


n 


Percent 
of Total 


n 


Percent 
of Total 


n 


Percent 
of Total 


Professional 
Technical, 
and Managerial 


i 

11 


10.9 


6 5.9 


I 


2 


2.0 


. 

38 


37,6" 




56.4 


dlpnral and 
Sales 






- 


- 


- 


- 


7 


6.9 


7. 


6.9 


Skilled and 
Semi-Skilled 


4 


4.0 


2 2.0 


1 1.0 


2 


2.0 


16 


15.8 


25 


24.8 


Service 


3 


3.0 






1 


1 A 

1.0 


5 


4.9 


o 


A Q 

0,7 


No Occupation 
Listed 


2 


2.0 




1 1.0 










3 


3.0 


Total | 


; 

20 


19.9 


8 7.9 


2 2.0 . 


5 


.. 5.0 


66 


65.2 


101 


100.0 



child in a family t»f thirteeiT. Pour managers are from families 
of, nine children. Twenty-eight managers are from two 'child 
families, having either one older or younger sibling. A majority 
of the managers (ja s 56) are from f ami" 1 ias with lees than five , 
children. ' ' 

ft ^/t v 

Opportunity, Support and Socialization for Careering 
. and Professional Development 

Several of the variables can be *\ considered • indicators °of 
opportunity for careering and professional development in 
management. • Age is one indicator; another is occupational l<*vel 
compared with her mother and her parttxts. Still another 
indicator of opportunity for women in management is the extent to 
which they are empl6yed in organizations^bf different size and 
type of industry. 

Several variables can be considered indicators of support. for 
careering and professional development. One source of support is 
the number of women manager colleague^ in the organization Bt her 
position level;, we infer this from the number of women we 
interviewed per organization. Another source^of support is the 
woman's family. How many personal roles and responsibilities 
"does she have outside her management position responsibilities? 
Do these multiple responsibilities interfere with her careering' 
and professional development^ Doe3 her husband understand her 
role, as inferred from similarity in occupational level? 

Early socialization for careering can be judged from age, as 
well as modeling for careering as the woman manager wad growing 
up. Was her mother employed outside the home, and in what 
occupations? Was her father employed, and in what, occupations? 
Finally, w^s she a first-born child, and the recipient of higher 
expectations? Several relationships between opportunity, support 
and socialization variables on careering ,and profespibnal 
development can be inferred from* the pregeVit study, although 
caution should be used in interpreting the results since labeling 
the variables as indicators -of opportunity, support * and 
socialization calls for a higher level of inference thajri those 
made from careering and professional development -variables plone. 4 
Table 45 describes the interrelationships among these ^severfel 
variables, and Table 46 reports the percent o'f the vferiaji^'^^ 
several careering variables contributed to the variables 3$pected 
to affect careering. ^ 8 

• K 

* Opportunity for Careering ^ 

and Professional Development 

« 

Age, as one indicator of opportunity, shows that younger 
women today are experiencing more opportunity thart v Qlder women. 
While older women are more experienced in the organization than 
younger women, they are not as likely to advance' in a company 
compared with younger women. Older women have somewhat less 
education than younger women, but this disappears when one 
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Table 43 

Birth Order and Number of Siblings for Women Managers and Executives 



V 



Number of Younger Siblings 

Birth Zero One Two Three Four Five Six Seven Eight Total 
Order nnn n n n n n n n Percent 



First- _ ^ 

born 9 18 8 9 3.-1 1 1 50 49-5 



Second- 
born 



10 11 3 - - - 1- 25 24.7 



Third- n n 

born 3 5 2 - - - - 10 9-9 



Fourth- 
born 2 

Fifth- 
born 2 1 

jSixth- " „ . 

^born - 2 - 1 - - - - 3 3-0 



1 1 .... - - - 4 4.0 

1 - - 4 4.0 



Seventh- 
born " 1 1 



Eighth- 
born | 



Eleventh- 
born 

Total 



1 1 



2.0 



2 2.0 



1 "1 .0 
101 100.0 
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considers education in progress; older women are going back to 
school to get degrees, which makes them comparable to younger 
women as a group on educational level. 

Women today are more likely to be working than thSir mothers, 
and they are of higher occupational status than their parents 
when managers were growing up. One of the more important 
indicators of opportunity is the extent to which organizations 
which differ on size and type of industry are employing women in 
management and executive positions* While one may argue that 
women may choose some organizations over others, this may indeed 
be a function of perceived opportunity. Clearly, there are more 
women managers in organizations with over 2000 employees. These 
large organizations are in manufacturing and finance/ insurance. 
This is partly a function p of the geographical area, since 
Milwaukee has a large number of manufacturing companies. But it 
is also unusual that such a large number of women managers are in 
manufacturing industries. This is in contrast to expectations 
made in 1965 by women and mon in business (Bowman et al., 1965) 
that equal access existed in only a few areas, such as retail 
trade, in staff rather than line positions, in smaller companies 
and in government and educational social service organizations. 
Virtually no opportunity was seen in production jobs in 
manufacturing. In the current study,- there are more women in 
larger manufacturing as well as f inance/insurance companies (see 
Table 44). The prediction that there would be more opportunity 
in smaller companies holds true, however, when we consider the 
relationship between the organization 1 s size and type of 
industry. While the probability that the woman manager will 
advance in the* organization is similar, irrespective of the size 
or type of the organization, the level and type of position she 
is currently at is significantly related to both the size of the 
organization (x2 = 25.27, 6df, jo < .001) and type of industry (x2 
= 42.82, 8df, £ < .001) (Table 45). > ' fi 

While there are larger numbers of women interviewed in 
manufacturing and finance/ insurance organizations, thpse. 
interviewed in manufacturing organizations are somewhat more 
likely to be in lStfer - level positions. Women in 
transportation/communication/utilities companies are also more 
likely to be in lower level positions." While there are larger 
numbers of women managers in f inance/insurance, these women are 
more likely to be in middle and upper level positions. 
Consequently, there seems to be more opportunity in 
finance/insurance organizations for women. Further, more women 
are in middle level positions in wholesfale/retail organizations, 
and upper level positions in service organizations. 

The latter - observatioris fit with the predictions from the 
1965 study that there ig more opportunity .>f or women in smeller 
organizations, and there are more line managers in small 
organizations (less than 300 employe?*) (x2 .» 11.08, 3df, *j> '< 
• 05). This is due to the fact that many executives we 
interviewed are presidents of small service companiea. There are 
also more line managers in medium sized organizations (900 to 
1999 employees); seven of the eight we interviewed were line 
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Table 44 



Number of Women Managers in Position Level 
by Type of Industry 



Type of Industry 



Position Level 
Lower Middle Upper 



Manufacturing 

Transportation/ Communication 

Utilities 
Wholesale Retail 
Finance/ Insurance 
Service 



16 



11 



0 



9 
3 
5 
3 



0 
6 
20 
4 



0 
2 

16 
8 



In sum, while experience and education do not predict either 
the level or type of a woman's position, and age is highly 
related to advancement in that yoiinger women are more likely to 
advance within their organization, type and size of an 
organization does predict both level and type of position. While 
one could argue that there is little variability in -level of 
position because there are so few women executives in the study, 
the number of women in middle level and lower level positions is 
about equal. The fact that there are so few women executives 
argues for lack of opportunity. Consequently, it seems clear 
that younger women have more opportunity for advancement. But 
advancement in her organization is not related to level and type 
of position, but rather to where she works. 

Clearly, there is more opportunity for women in 
finance/insurance companies, wholesale/ retail and small service 
companies. But manufacturing organizations are opening to women 
in management, and have more women managers than we expected 
according to the 1965 predictions and our own expectations at the 
beginning of the study. Whether a woman advances is not related 
to size or type of company, salary increase or satisfaction. 
..Further, level of education completed or in progress, area of 
specialization and whether she has completed a management 
training program are not related to size or type qf_company 
either. Irrespective of where she is employed, she is equally 
likely to pursue professional development through education. She 
is atfare, however", of certain practical considerations in 
advancement, and these are reflected in her expectation of 
promotion. Women are more likely to expect promotion in larger 
organizations (x2. » 20.15, 6d£, £ < .01), but this is partly a 
function of the fact *hat she is more likely to be in lower level 
positions. . Women in service organizations are less likely to 
eipect promotion (x2 « 16.62, 8df, £ < .05), but this is because 
most upper level managers and executives are in service 
organizations, and are at the top of the organizational 
.... jyaifcKy • - — — — - 
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Table 45 

Relationship of Opportunity, Support and Socialization to Careering and Professional Development Variables 





Age 


Level of 
Education 
Completed/ 
Enrolled 


Area of Spe- 
cialization 
Completed/ 
Enrolled 


Management 

Training 

Program 


Professional 
Activities 
Number ^^-^* 


Position 
Level 


Position 
Type 


Advance- 
ment 


Salary 
Increase 


Expectation 
of 

Promotion 


Satisfac- 
tion 


Size of 
Organization 


2 

x -10 60 

A ivi v\i 

16 df 
n.s. 


2 

x "12.46 
9 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -10. 76 

bit 
n,s. 


x 2 -4.61 

3 df 
n.s, 


x 2 -18.96 / 
12 df / 

Xx»17.62* 
/ ' 9 df 


x 2 -25.27*** 

6 df 


x 2 -11.08* 
3 df 


x 2 -8.53 

12 df 
n.s. 


x 2 "10.21 
9 df 
n.s. 


x 2 «20.15** 

6 df 


x 2 -7.35 
6 df 
n.s, 


Type of 
Industry 


x 2 -l. 15 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -12. 79 
12 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -6.81 

8 df 

n.s., 


x 2 *1.39 
4 df 
n.s, 


x 2 -15.06 / 
16 df / 
n.s. / 
/ < 2 -26.99** 

/ 12 df 1 


x 2 -42,82'** 

8 df 


x 2 -2 93 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -25.70 
16 df 
n.s. (.06) 


x 2 -11.21 
12 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -16.62* 

e df 


x 2 -8.84 

8 df 
n.s. 


Women Manager 
Colleagues in 
Organization 


x 2 -10. 87* 

4 df 


x 2 -2.94 

3 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -3.15 
2 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -.83 

1 df 
n.s, 


x 2 »13.03*/ 
4 df / 
yV-13.69** 
X 3 df 


x 2 -22.04*** 

2 df 


x 2 -2.85 

1 df 
n.s, 


2 

x-3.14 

4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 "4.94 

3 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -2.98 

2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -6.51* 

2 df 


Multiple 
Roles 


x 2 -19.84 

11 Hf 

n.s. 


x 2 -8.04 

Q Hf 

n.s. 


x 2 -10.77 
6 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -8.16* 

3 df 


x 2 -16.65 / 
12 df / 
n.s. / 

/V -16.01 
/ 9 df 


x 2 -4.79 
6 df 
n.s. r 


x 2 "3.38 
3 df 
n.s. 


x 2 "17.19 
12 df 

0-8. 


x 2 -23.83'* 
9 df 


x 2 -4.26 
6 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -8.24 
6 df 
n.s. 


Spouse's 
Occupational 

Ltatufl 


x 2 -8.71 

fl At 

o at 
n.s. 


x Z -2.74 
J at 
n.s. 


x 2 -.64 

9 Hf 

£ or 
n.s. . 


2 

x -,05 

1 UL 

n,s. 


x 2 -5.23 / 

n.s. / 
/x-4.68 

/ 3 df 
/ n.s. 


x 2 -.26 

2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -.06 

1 df 
n,s. 


x 2 -4.31 

4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -3.28 
3 df 
n.s., 


x 2 -5.19 
2 df 
n.s. 


2 

x -.02 

1 df 
n.s. 


Mother 
Employed 


x 2 -3.27 

h At 

h at 
n.s, 


x 2 -6.68 
j at 
n.s. 


x 2 -6.94* 

9 Hf 
t Ql 


2 

x -.38 

1 Hf 

n.s. 


x 2 -1.34 / 

1 UL / 

n.s. / 

/x 2 *,80 

/ 3 df* 
/ n.s. 


x 2 -5.29 
2 df 
n.s, 


x 2 -1.08 
1 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -3.56 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -2 25 

3 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1.25 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1.39 

2 df 
n.s. 


Parents' t 
Occupational 
Status 


x 2 »6,76 

ft Hf 

o ai 
a. 9, 


x 2 -6.17 
n.s, 


x 2 -1.00 

9 Hf 

n.s. 


x 2 -.00 

1 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -5.89 / 
4 df / 
n.s. / 

/x'"L62 
/ 3 df 
/ n.s. 


x 2 -1.55 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -2.59 
1 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1.88 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1.53 

3 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -3.22 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -1.78 
2 df 
n.s. 


Birth 
Order 


x 2 -4,49 

L At 
4 (It 

n.s, 


x 2 -3.88 

i /if 
j at 

n.s. 


x 2 -1.37 

9 Hf 

Z Ql 

n*s. *• 


x 2 -.60 

1 Hf 

n.s. 


x 2 -U0 / 

4 Hf / 

T Ql / 

n,s. / 

/ x 2 -.96 

/ 3 df 


2 

x -.92 

1 Hf 

4 QL 

n.s. 


x 2 «.01 
1 df 

k UL 

n,s. 1 - 


x 2 -l,63 
4 df 
n.s. 


x 2 -8.03* 

3 df 


x 2 -2.19 
2 df 
n.s. 


x 2 «l,06 
2 df 
n.s. 



..*£ < ,05 ... 
«£ < .01 
***o < .001 
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Level and type of position stand out as related to size and 
type of organization. The other careering variables 
(advancement, salary increase, and satisfaction are not. When we 
examine the breadth of professional activities the managers are 
engaged in, women are involved in more types of activities in 
smaller firms (x2 = 17.62, 12df, £ < .01). This is because more 
upper level managers are employed there, such involvement is part 
of their job responsibilities, and upper level managers are found 
more in certain firms (x2 = 2699, 1 2df , £ < .01). These women 
are more likely to have fewer women colleagues in their 
organization, since they are from smaller organizations, and it 
may be that involvement in both number of activities (x2 = 13-03, 
4dT, £ < .05) and breadth (x2 = 13.69, 3df, £ < .01) is part of 
job function. This may account for the relationship between 
number of women colleagues and involvement in professional 
activities. It may also be that women with fewer women 
colleagues are more likely to seek opportunities to meet women* 
colleagues outside their own organization ( Time , 1982). 



Support for Careering 
and Professional Development 

One major indicator of support is inferred from the number of 
women colleagues we interviewed in an organization. Another 
indicator is' the" number of other personal roles a manager has, 
and whether her husband is at the same or higher level of 
occupational status. First, we found that number of women 
manager colleagues in the organization does not relate to 
careering and professional development variables oth^r than those 
just described, and those relationships seem more explained by 
size and type of an organization. We did find, howeve.'*. that 
number of women manager colleagues is related to position level 
(x2 = 22.04, 2df, £ < .001), with middle level managers having 
more colleagues, followed by lower level managers. While middle 
level and lower level managers are more likely tc be in 
finance/insurance companies, it seems that in these companies, 
where there has generally been more opportunity for women, middle 
level managers are also liV^r to have more colleagues. Whether 
the fact that a manager is in a middle level position is 
accounted for partly by the support she has received from women 
colleagues open to conjecture, but it is also interesting to 

note that the larger th number of women colleagues she has in the 
organization, the less satisfied she is with management as a 
career (x2 - 6.51, 2df, £ < .05). Satisfaction is not related to 
size and type of organizations. Perhaps more issues related to 
lack of opportunity and advancement are surfaced and discussed 
when women have more colleagues and this leads to less 
satisfaction. But middle level managers are more likely found in 
finance/insurance, wholesale/retail, and service organizations. 
All of these types of organizations are considered to have more 
opportunities for women. 

An important consideration for women in management is the 
extent to which they have multiple roles including wife and 
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mother. The wife role can be expected to provide demands for 
homemeking, and the mother role for child rearing. Consequently, 
one would expect that there may be role conflict. Multiple roles 
may be expected to impede one's ability to devote adequate time 
to careering and professional development. Thus, demands of 
homelife and family responsibilities could be seen as barriers to 
effective socialization (Jerdee & Rosen, 1976) and performance on 
the job (Hall, 1972) particularly in a profession which 
traditionally has not accomodated itself to women and their 
multiple responsibilities. 

Even though women do not have children, there are potential 
conflicts with dual career families, such that single women can 
be expected to have more time to devote to careering, should they 
choose to do so. We are not necessarily implying that problems 
that arise cannot be resolved, but rather that there is limited 
experience or expertise to draw on in either the professional or 
popular literature to assist either men or women to cppe with 
dual careers or with career/ family obligations. 

What kind of support does the woman experience in her 
personal roles? First, 56 of the managers are married, and 47 
percent of the group studied have children. Clearly, half the 
women in the sample have responsibilities outside their position 
at work. Further, number of roles is not related to age (x2 ■ 
19.84 12df, n.s.). Given the responsibilities these women have, 
do' these - added responsibilities affect their careering and 
professional development? The number of roles a women has 
outside her work is not related to any of the careering and 
professional development variables except for two. Single women 
are less likely to have completed a management training program 
(x2 = 8.16, 3df, p < .05), and single women with children, while 
they are at - the same level of careering and professional 
development as those without children, are less likely to be 
rewarded by salary increases (x2 - 28. 83, 9df, £< .01 ). This 
argues for a commonly understood circumstance for women with 
children who are single. They have more responsibilities, and 
perhaps have less support at home. Yet the single woman with 
children in our study did not show less advancement in their 
organizations, lower positions, less specialized education in 
management or lower levels of education. Perhaps the fact that 
she is single with children affects some other aspect of her 
responsibilities. It will be interesting to see if single women 
with children perform fewer of the competences. 

How women in management are actually faring in resolving role 
conflicts is difficult for, us to determine, but several 
observations by our female interviewer indicated that many^of 
them experienced a great deal of frustration and conflict. The 
interviewer suggested that many seemed torn between their 
professional and personal lives, and that the demands of their 
professional role kept them from achieving personal 
satisfactions. Some seemed to communicate that they had given up 
a great deal to enter a nontraditional field, have a great deal 
of stress doing so and that the rewards were not commesurate with 
their expectations. Clearly, we believe there is a need for 
research that will clarify and explore the ability to engage - 
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"structural role redefinition' (Hall, 1972), which was positively 
related to satisfaction with one's career in Hall's study. 

We are inferring that spouses of equal or higher occupational 
status are able to be more supportive of women managers since 
they have more similar careering experiences in their own work 
than spouses whose socioeconomic status is significantly lower 
than that of the women manager's. As pointed out earlier, 75 
percent of the married managers were of equivalent status, and no 
manager' s spouse had a status score higher than hers. 
Twenty-five percent of the married managers were of higher 
status than their husbands. Yet spouse's status does not predict 
any of the careering or professional development variables. 



Socialization Related to Careering 
and Professional Development 

As reported earlier, managers in the study were more 
occupationally mobile compared to their mothers, and were more 
likely to be employed than their mothers. Further, managers were 
more likely to be of higher occupational status than their 
parents. Neit/er mother's employment nor parents' occupational 
status is related to any careering and professional development 
variables, except that managers whose mothers were employed while 
they were growing up are more likely to have specialized in the 
social sciences and traditional majors for women (x2 = 6.94, 2df, 
p < .05) such as nursing, teaching, etc. 

Mothers were employed, for the most part, in traditional 
women' s occupations, and daughters may have initially pursued 
those areas as well. Six of the 35 employed mothers were in 
nontraditional occupations (e.g. professor, pharmacist, 
postmaster, self-employed in business). 

In regards to career modeling, it is interesting that 35 
percent of the mothers were employed while these managers were, 
growing up, a figure not that far from the 44 percent figure 
describing number of women with children working today. It is 
also interesting that those managers' mothers who were employed 
were at an occupational status equal to their spouses (_t 3 -1.32, 
31df, n.s.), which mirrors the occupational status equality of 
most married managers in this study. Further, 66 percer* of the 
managers had one professional parent, and the occupational 
category most represented ( 1 3 percent) was self-employed 
business. These findings argue for career modeling by parents 
while these managers and executives were growing up even though 
none of the relationships, except for one, are related to 
careering and professional development. 

Finally, later born children report higher salary increases 
(x2 = 8.03, 3df , £ < .05), which we are at a loss to explain, 
since we would have predicted the opposite. But then, percent 
salary increase is not related to advancement either. 

Multiple regression was used to examine the percent of the 
variance contributed by several variables to four professional 
development and careering variables most likely to be indicators 
of present, visable "success" in management: advancement, type 
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and level of position, salary increase and number of activities 
(Table 46). The list is somewhat truncated by the stricture 
against using categorical variables so we had to leave out 
expectation of promotion. Variables chosen were also identified 
because they were significantly related in prior analyses. 

Age contributes most to advancement (22 percent). Type of 
organization contributes most to type and level of position (23 
percent). Size of organization contributes most to number of 
activities (11 percent) ard salary increase is contributed to 
little, if at all, by age, education or organization. 
Advancement and position are independent. 

In sum, the clearest finding is that size and type of the 
organization contributes to position and the breadth of 
involvement outside the organization. There is a group of 
younger women who expect and do advance, and their expectations 
are not related to where they are working, except for practical 
considerations not likely related to opportunity. 

Relating Organization and Manager Characteristics 
to Managerial Performance 

In this section, we return to our description of the 
competences demonstrated by women managers. Terborg (1977) 
comments that research limited to correlations between 
self-report predictors and self-report criteria should be 
discouraged and that more attention must be focused on 
measurement of behaviors. We agree. Therefore, more attention 
will now be given to how the self-report data is related to 
competence. 

There are three questions addressed in this section: 

• Do careering and professional development 
variables discriminate "outstanding" performers? 

• To what extent are the competences developmental, 
generic and holistic? 

• Which organization and manager characteristics 
account for the variance in performance? 

First, the McBer competence model is a description of abilities 
that discriminate outstanding from good performers. We wish to 
examine the extent to which careering indicators can be used to 
discriminate outstanding performers, as an alternative to McBer 1 s 
peer nomination procedure and supervisor effectiveness ratings 
used to identify outstanding managers. Both methods were 
inappropriate for our procedures. We will see if a qualitative 
categorization of three levels of "outstanding" discriminates 
effective performance to a greater or lesser degree. 

Second, to what extent, are the competences developmental, 
generic and holistic? We examine the extent to which education, 
experience, level of current position, and organization make a 
significant contribution to the variance in performance. If a 
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Table 46 



Percent of the Variance in Position, Advancement, 
Number of Activities and Salary Increase Contributed 
by Age, Education, Experience and Organization 



Variables 



Dependent 



Independent 



cum R2 sR (i) 



Advancement 



Age -221 .221 

Level of Education .239 -018 

Size of Organization .249 -011 

Type of Industry .253 -003 



Number of Activities 



Salary Increase 



Position Ley el/ Type 



Age 

Level of Education 
Size of Organization 
Type of Industry 



Age 

Level of Education 
Size of Organization 
Type of Organization 



.010 
.044 

.f57 
.171 



.022 
.022 
.024 
.046 



.010 
.034 
.113 
.013 



.022 
.000 
.002 
.021 



Age .000 .000 

Level of Education .005 .005 

Advancement .008 .003 

Size of Organization .074 .066 

Type of Organisation .309 .234 
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competence is developmental and holistic, more experienced and 
better educated persons at higher position levels will 
demonstrate greater depth and breadth of competence. The more 
generic the competence, the less likely will performance be 
affected by setting or organization. That is not to say that 
performance is unafffcctnd by the situation or position- related 
responsibilities and tasks. The behavior from which the 
competence is inferred may be quite different* But the inferred 
competences will be more similar* 

A third purpose of this section is to examine the extent to 
which variables related to organization, careering and 
professional development, personal roles and socialization 
analyzed in the previous section account for the variance in 
performance. The previous analysis suggested that demonstrating 
the competences may be affected by opportunity, as well as, 
experience and level of position. While advancement or 
experience seems unaffected by setting, the level of position one 
holds is related to setting. Thus, careering and professional 
development variables are expected to interact with opportunity 
for women in management. Multiple regression analyses examine 
the percent of the variance accounted for by these variables on 
the competence clusters and the breadth/depth competence score. 
ANOVAs will test the patterns of significant effects on each of 
the competences. The analyses are limited by sample size, and 
the lack of comparability of assumptions underlying the scale 
and/or categorization of the separate variables. 



McBer's research methodology calls for a competence model 
built by identifying outstanding performers through peer 
evaluations, supervisor evaluations and other indicators of 
careering, and then identifying the competences that discriminate 
outstanding performers from a group of performers not identified 
as superior. Since we were unable to employ the peer evaluation 
method, and were also not able to collect supervisor evaluations 
of managerial performance, the data cannot be used to test the 
extent to which the competences discriminate average from 
outstanding performers in the McBer sense. 

As discussed Earlier, one can use various careering and 
professional development variables as discriminators of 
outstanding and good performers; but variables that relate to 
"success" in a particulai\organiization may not necessarily be 
related to those that contribute to effective performance 
(Graves, 1980). In the present study, nomination of~managers to 
be included was made by persoilf within the business community and 
women's professional management associations. We argued that 
these women were likely to be outstanding because nominators knew 
we were interested in interviewing outstanding women in 
management. One criterion for nomination then, is that the woman 
be known outside her company. While the managers themselves 
identified another 21 persons not on the original list, the 
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interviewer made it clear to the interviewee that we were 
interested in interviewing effective managers. The fact that 
persons named were identified over and over again is further 
evidence of their position in the business and management 
community network. This nomination process was effective, and we 
are led to believe that the group is more likely to be 
homogeneous on criteria for " t standing performer." 

At the same time, we rec, \ze that the paucity of women 
managers may lead to some managers being selected who were not 
necessarily outstanding. "Where are the women managers?" was the 
first question a nominator was likely to ask. There could' be a 
potential bias in nominating a manager because she was a woman, 
and less attention could be give to effectiveness as a criterion. 
We did carefully screen the sample of women to be interviewed, 
and rejected 25 percent of the sample named as not meeting the 
criteria for manager. One criterion of particular importance was 
that she be beyond entry level in management, and that she be 
promotable. While we had intended to control for position level, 
and identify women in middle management only, identification of 
executives led us to include them in the sample. Further 
examination of the women's positions led to some discriminations 
in position level beyond the initial one of middle 
manager/ executive to 'upper/middle/lower. Whether the variability 
in these finer discriminations predicts differences in 
performance is tested in this section. 

These arguments for considering the women we interviewed as 
outstanding can be put to a further test. First, we examined the 
data from the Management Careering Questionnaire to see if the 
women indicated satisfaction h erne- 1 is n eer. r 

one indicated dissatisf : tic ^ t; an, - responded 

the question after she :;ad L tox. t ■ • h special ..y 

selected to be interviewed, and the e> _ jtarion in the 

interview would work against her claiming to be less than 
satisfied. Still, the group did discriminate on very satisfied 
and satisfied. 

We decided to put our assmptions to a further test by a 
quantitative and qualitative judgment on the placement of each 
manager and executive on a continuum of "outstanding" based on 
the careering and professional developnent variables, and compare 
these categories to effective performance. Three levels of 
"outstanding" were identified through the following procedure, 
with 3 being the highest level and 1 being the lowest level * 

First, any manager who had held more than one clerical 
position for more than five years was categorized "outstanding: 
level 1" as was any manager or. executive with a nine percent 
average salary increase or less over the past three years. At 
that point, a Management Research Team member from the management 
faculty analyzed each manager's responses to the Management 
Careering Questionnaire for the remaining two-thirds of the 
sample. Data from the several careering and professional 
development variables were combined to make a judgment. Whether 
the manager had a college degree^ if the degree was in a business 
major, if the degree was from a fairly well known institut' ^n, if. 
the manager had completed a management training progrs f sY 
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was satisfied with management as a career, the extent and quality 
of her professional activities, salary increases of 15 percent or 
more over the last three years and movement in career path were 
all considered. Career mobility was considered from two 
perspectives, that the manager was progressing up the % 
organizational heirarehy at a steady pace, in no (pne position for 
more than three or four years, and that sha was involved in a 
broad range of experience in the organization. Meeting these 
criteria would place a manager in "outstanding: level 2 or 3» n 
The criteria that distinguished level 2 from level 3, the highest 
level, was breadth of expertise. A manager at "outstanding: 
level 2" may be vice-president with a successful career history, 
but she may be at the top of her career ladder because of a 
relatively narrow area of expertise. The "outstanding: level 3" 
managers were those who received promotions and salary increases 
more so than the rest, were active in their profession and were 
still moving up in the organization. The "outstanding: level' 1" 
managers were n\ost often in positions with little chance of 
advancement. Some seemed, to be "token" women managers, promoted 
from a clerical to a management position, which they had had for 
five or more years. Figure-heads of companies who had little to 
do with the operations of the organization were also categorized 
"outstanding: level 1." 

Seventeen managers were categorized "outstanding: level 3;" 
38 managers were placed in the "outstanding: level 2" category 
and 46 managers were placed in the "outstanding: level 1" 
category. 

ANOVAs for all 18 competences and for competence clusters 
were performed to test for significant differences between the 
groups. ANOVAs were first performed using the three categories 
and then two categories, with level 2 and' level 3, combined. 
There were no significant differences of any of the competences 
or competence clusters using either the two or three, group 
qualitative classification scheme. Cluster breadth/depth score 
among the levels of "outstanding" is also nonsignificant (l[ = 
.97, 2df, n.s.). 

There are several possible reasons for these findings. Otfe, 
the categories of "outstanding" may not be adequate 
discriminators of the group categorized . Another is^ that 
variables that discriminate persons who are considered at 
^.different levels of "outstanding" on" careering and professional 
development variables are not' those that account for effective 
performance. Still another is thai differences interact with 
each other, and cancel out main effejps. Still another is that 
age and type of organization affect opportunity, and controlling 
for opportunity will lead to finding relationships. We examine 
each of these variables independently in the following sections. 

Still another explanation is that these managers and 
executives are homogeneous on "outstanding" criteria, and that 
the nomination process, as we suspect, did identify a group whose 
qualifications are more alike than they are different in the 
Milwaukee business and management scene. 
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The Developmental, Generic and Holistic Nature of Competence 
and Relationships Between Organization, Careering 
and Professional Development, Personal Roles 
and Socialization and Effective 
Managerial Performance 

A first step in examining the relationships of various 
variable sets to managerial performance is to create a matrix of 
correlations between all variables and performance on each 
competence cluster separately, and then on the total cluster 
breadth/depth score (see Table 47). We know from our previous 
analyses of the interrelationships among these variables that 
some are inter-related. Next, we performed heirarchical, 
stepwise multiple regressions to examine the relationships 
between the variables significantly related to performance, given 
the questions we were studying. Finally, we performed a set of 
individual ANOVAs on each of the variables related to performance 
to create a more vivid picture of just where the variables effect 
the competences within each cluster. 



Competence Cluster 
Breadth/Depth Score 

In order to more accurately portray the breadth and depth of 
effective performance of the managers and executives, a 
competence cluster breadth/depth score was created. This score 
is a sum of the percent of competences demonstrated in each 
cluster across clusters. This is in contrast to the total 
competence score, which is the sum of competences demonstrated 
and gives an indication of strength. The competence cluster 
breadth/depth score controls for the fact that there are more 
competences within some clusters than others. Further, it 
considers the presence/ absence of a competence rather than 
strength, and indicates depth of performance within a particular 
competence cluster as well as breadth of performance across 
clusters. 

Table 47 shows the multiple correlations for each of the 
variables on the four competence clusters (Socio-Emotional 
Maturity, Entrepreneurial Abilities, Intellectual Abilities, 
Interpersonal Abilities) and the competence cluster breadth/depth 
score. We then identified those multiple correlations which were 
significantly related to the clusters and breadth/depth score. 
This informatidtrT together with data from our study of the 
interrelationships between the variables described in detail in 
prior sections, decided the order of the variables entered in the 
consequent heirarchical stepwise multiple regression analyses. 
We will discuss the meaning of -the results from Table 47 in the 
context of the results from the heirarchical stepwise regression 
analyses. 

In Table 48, variables were entered in the stepwise multiple 
regression analyses based on our assumption that competence is 
developmental and holistic, and that the best indicators are age; 
level of education completed/enrolled; area of specialization 
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Table 47 



Multiple Correlations between Organisation, Careering and Professional Development, Personal Roles 
and Socialization Variables and Performance of Competence Cluster Breadth/Depth . 

Competence Cluster 





Socio-Emotional 


Entrepreneurial 


-Intellectual 


Interpersonal 


Total Competence 




Maturity 


Abilities 


Abilities 


Abilities 


Cluster 










Breadth/Depth 






R 


R 


R 


R 



:zation 

! of Organization 

i of Industry 

>er of Women Colleagues 
i the Organization 

LING 

Ltion Level 
Ltion Type 
iry Increase 
lotion 
incement 
Ls faction 

>r Management Experience 
l Another Company 



.004 
.231 
.117 



.226* 

.258 

.260** 



.286*** 

s 

.290 
.286*** 



..070 
.291 
.058 



.219* 

.332 

.280*** 



.151 


.079 


.220* 1 


.053 


.181 


.427*** 


.160 


.279* 


. 299** 


.416*** 


.161 


.242* 


.045 


.114 


.235* 


.065 


.034 


.022 


.093 


.081 


.161 


.113 


.232* 


.175 


.244* 


.215* 1 


.101 


1 

.197* 


.046 


.208* 1 


.008 , 


.132 


.206* 


.105 


.157 


.095 


.018 


.003 


.054 


.062 



his bivariate correlation coefficient is negative. 



*l<.05 **£i.01 ***£<. 001 
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Table 47 continued 



Competence Cluster 



Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 



R 



vel of Education .064 
Completed/Enrol led 

aster's only) (.046) 

ea of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled .064 

nagement Training Program .213* 

mber of Professional Activities .170 

eadth of Professional .083 
Activities 

ONAL ROLES 

mber of Roles • 144 

ruse's Occupational Status .111 
ALIZATION 

it her Employed .134 

[rents' Occupational Status .106 

.rth Order .109 

< .05 



Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 



.181 
(.181) 

.147 
.001 
-.206* 
.079 



.043 
.004 

.036 
.089 
.025 



Intellectual 
Abilities 



R 



.107 
(.071) 

.260 
.079 
.004 
.145 



.093 
.094 

.103 
.021 
.178 



Interpersonal 
Abilities 



.154 
(.099) 

.133 
.238* 
.067 
.152 



.193 
.017 

.010 
.220 
.074 



Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 



R 



.130 
(.125) 

.167 
.181 
.193 
.051 



.115 
.079 

.098 
.161 
.106 
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completed/ enrolled; completed management training program;, 
advancement (our best indicator, of prior experience); and 
position level. For us, the best indicator to test our 
assumption that competence is generic is organization size and 
type. We entered the variables in this order per cluster, 
testing each correlation sequentially. If a particular variable 
was not significant, we removed it from the stepwise progression. 
Because one of our concerns is that we consider the effects of 
person as well as situation variables, we then entered these 
variables in the reverse order. The results from reversing the 
order are presented in the second half of Table 48. This allows 
the "situational" variables to make the largest contribution to 
the variance in performance, so that we can see if "person" 
variables representing careering and professional development 
contribute to the variance with situational variables controlled. 

In Socio-EmotiorfSl Abilities, whether the manager has 
completed a management training program is significantly^ related 
to performance (sR2 38 .045). Advancement adds a significant 
increment (sR s .058) and position level also adds a significant 
increment (site s .118). In Entrepreneurial Abilities, 
organization type and size significantly contribute to effective 
performance (sR2 =» .110).- In Intellectual Abilities, age is 
significantly related but the correlation is negative (sR2 - 
.048), and advancement adds a significant increment (sR2 - .067). 
In the final cluster, Interpersonal Abilities, two variables 
contribute significantly, management training program (sR2 * 
.057) and position level (sR2 s .065). In cluster breadth and 
depth, advancement (sR2 - .043) and position level (sR2 38 .151) 
contribute significantly to the variance. 

These relationships indicate position level is significantly 
related to two of the four clusters, Socio-Emotional and 
Interpersonal Abilities, and to the cluster breadth/depth score, 
and strongly suggests that persons at higher positions perform 
more of the competences. Second, younger women are likely to 
demonstrate more Intellectual Abilities, and women who have 
completed a management training program are more likely to 
demonstrate more Socio-Emotional and more Interpersonal 
Abilities* 

It is interesting to note that level of education 
completed/enrolled and area of specialization completed/enrolled 
was not related to the competences. Type and size of 
organization is related to Entrepreneurial Abilities and cluster 
breadth/depth only. Further, we know from previous analysis that 
position level is related to size and type of the organization. 

We can conclude from these results that the competences are 
developmental and holistic in that position level is related to 
effective performance, but that this is not the case for 
Entrepreneurial Abilities. Further, age is related to 
Intellectual Abilities and Management Training Program is related 
to Socio-Emotional Maturity and Interpersonal Abilities. This is 
some evidence that Intellectual Abilities are demonstrated more 
by younger women, and this suggests that opportunity for 
demonstrating abilities may be playing a role here. The most 
interesting finding is that organization size and type is only 
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Table 48 



Stepwise Multiple Regression of Variables Examining the Developmental, 
Generic and Holistic Nature of Competence 

Competence Cluster 





Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 


Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


Variable 


R z sR^ 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR2 


R 2 sR 2 



Age " 

Level of Education Completed/ 
\ Enrolled 

Area of Specialization Completed/ 
Enrolled 

Management Training Program .045 .045 

Advancement -1M .058 

Position Level -221 .118 
0 Organization Type and Size - - 
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.048 .Q48 



.115 .067 



.057 .057 



.122 .065 



.110 .110 
order of variables entered reversed 



Type of Industry 
Size of Organization 

Position Level .182 .182 

..Advancement 

Management Training Program 

Area of Specialization Completed/ 
Enrolled 

Level of Education Completed/ 
Enrolled 

Age 



.043 .043 
.194 .151 



.110 .110 

.051 .051 .082 .082 - - .146 .036 
- - - .090 .090 .235 .089 
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related to performance of Entrepreneurial Abilities which is our 
best evidence so far that when the variance due to careering and 
professional development variables is entered first, a 
significant increment due to organizations occurs only for 
Entrepreneurial Abilities and not for the total cluster 
breadth/depth score. This argues for the generic nature of the 
other two ability clusters and for Socio-Emotional Maturity. 

We are, however, also interested in testing the assumption 
that performance is ,a product of the interaction between the 
person and the environment. While the multiple regression just 
performed controls for "person" variables, we need to be clear 
that position level does include the concept of function— that 
is, the demands of the job. While position level is an indicator 
of person abilities, it is also an indicator of situational 
variables. Clearly, position level is highly related to 
performance. Consequently, if we consider the organization and 
the function of the position as more descriptive of situational 
variables, and enter these first, a different picture emerges. 

When we reverse the 'order of the variables, size of the 
organization is significantly related to two of the four clusters 
and the cluster breadth/depth score. Type of organization 
contributes to the cluster breadth/depth score as well (sR2 = 
.110). Neither organization variable is related to 
Socio-Emotional Maturity. The latter cluster can be considered 
more related to ego development than the other variables, and 
more due to person characteristics. First, size of organization 
contributes significantly to Entrepreneurial Abilities (sR2 = 
.051), to Intellectual Abilities (sR2 = .082), and to competence 
cluster breadth/depth score (sR2 = .036), with persons in larger 
organizations demonstrating more of the abilities. This may be 
due to increased opportunity to perform, in that the variety of 
demands may be greater. Together, size and type of the 
organization contribute a nonsignificant amount of the variance 
to Socio-Emotional Abilities or to Interpersonal Abilities, 
indicating that these competence clusters are more likely to be 
s 6n.6ric • 

Position level is significantly related to Socio-Emotional 
Abilities (sR2 = .182) and to Interpersonal Abilities (sR2 = 
.090), with managers in higher positions more likely- to 
demonstrate these competences. This is affirmed in the 
significant contribution to the competence cluster breadth/depth 
score (sR ■ .089), above that contributed by type and size of 
organization. When type and size of organization, and position 
level are controlled, then age, whether the person has completed 
a management training program, or advancement no longer 
contribute significantly to the variance. 

In sum, age, education and experience (advancement) are 
related to performance of selected clusters, and advancement is 
related to the total cluster breadth/depth score. Position level 
is still related whenHhese variables are entered first, as is 
organization type and size. When organization and position 
variables are entered first, age, education and advancement no 
longer contribute to variance in performance. 
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We conclude that person variables which contribute to 
advancement and to achieving a particular position may be very 
important to positioning one's self in the organization, and that 
once a manager is afforded the opportunity, she will more likely 
demonstrate competences demanded by the position. Size of the 
organization is important, perhaps because it offers greater 
opportunity for demonstrating a wide breadth and depth of 
competence. Larger organizations were more open to the study and 
more likely to have affirmative action programs. 

While one could argue that* it is person characteristics that 
are the cause of increased performance, and for achieving the 
position, advancement or experience does not contribute a 
significant increment when organization and position are 
considered first. Further, advancement is not significantly 
related to position level in the organizations we studied. 
Clearly, this is difficult to interpret. Completing a management 
training program, experiencing a breadth of positions in the 
organization, and spending a relatively shorter time in each 
position, are variables significantly contributing to 
performance. What is of interest, is that position level is 
strongly related fto Socio-Emotional Maturity (R_ - .427, £ < 
.001), whereas neither size nor type of organization are so 
related . 

These findings suggest that despite the place of employment, 
women who are in higher positions are more likely to demonstrate 
competenceri related to ego development. Perhaps women who are 
strong on maturity are persisters who have managed to advance 
despite the lack of opportunity for women until recently. It is 
also clear that it is the middle managers that account for the 
increased performance of these competences. Why is this not also 
the case for the upper level managers? While the interviewer 
commented that the group of executive women were high on personal 
maturity, the interview did not seem as appropriate a mechanism 
for capturing the nature of their work and their particular 
abilities. Indeed, women in upper level management in this study 
may be unique. Their abilities may not be described best by the 
competence model in this study. This supports our earlier 
resolve to focus our study on middle level managers, and our 
hypothesis that women at the top are characterized by special 
abilities that account for reaching their position in the face of 
incredible odds, but that these abilities are not necessarily 
reflected in descriptions of managerial performance. 

Having discussed the contributions of the several variables 
related to the developmental, holistic and generic nature of 
competence, it is also important to point out that on the whole, 
level of education, other than management training program, did 
not contribute to variance in performance. This is an 
interesting finding for management educators, who are concerned 
with the relationship of education to work performance following 
college. Another important finding is that level of education is 
not related to advancement in this study. Thus, level of 
education may not have contributed to greater opportunity for 
women to test out their education in a variety of positions in 
the organization. Advancement is not related to position level 
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either. Nor is area of specialization completed/enrolled related 
to performance, except that having completed a management 
training program, as an area of specialization, is related to two 
clusters. 

We now examine the several categories of variables separately 
(organization, careering, professional development, personal 
roles and socialization) as they relate to performance. We again 
use multiple regression techniques (see Tables 49, 50, 51 and 
52), and this time, supplement these findings with results from 
ANOVAs on the separate competences (Table 53). (Means, standard 
deviations and £ tests for Table 53 are included in Appendix I, 
Tables A-W.) This is directed toward identifying the competences 
in the several clusters that are related to the variable 
categories , and is important to our understanding of the 
competence model. Up until now, analyses have focused on the 
competence clusters in the McBer model, rather than on the 
clusters that emerged from our own factor and cluster analyses. 
The ways in which the variables affect each of the competences 
will aid in our interpretation of the final competence model that 
emerges in this study. 

Our factor and cluster analyses results group competences 
differently than the four groupings of Socio-Emotional Maturity, 
Entrepreneurial, Intellectual and Interpersonal Abilities and the 
ANOVAs (Table 53) will assist in interpreting these analyses. It 
is important to note that the multiple correlations from the 
regression analyses are performed on the cluster breadth/depth 
scores (see Table 6) and the ANOVAs are performed on the 
competence score (see Figures 1 and 2). Consequently, the 
results will be somewhat different, since cluster breadth/depth 
considers the range and presence/ absence of a competence within a 
cluster, and the competence scores only considers the number of 
competences demonstrated. Number of competences was used for the 
ANOVA analyses because each competence was to be examined 
separately. We were interested in strength of competence 
demonstrated in examining the separate competences, and breadth 
and depth applies to cluster scores rather than scores on 
individual competences. At the same time, it is important to 
refer to tables giving the distribution of the data in the 
subcompetetices for a more specific interpretation of the results. 
Finally, post-hoc analyses of significant P\ tests were performed 
using Tukey A. 



Organization 

Size of organization is related to performance in that larger 
organizations show more breadth and depth of Entrepreneurial ( sR2 
- .051) and Intellectual Abilities (sR2 » .082), as well as total 
competence breadth and depth across clusters ( sR2 * .036) (see 
Table 49). Type of industry contributes significantly to total 
cluster breadth/depth ( sR2 * .110), but not to any of the 
clusters individually. Further, number of women colleagues in 
the organization does not contribute significantly to performance 
when type of industry and size of organization are entered first • 
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However, when we reverse the order of the variables in the 
Organization category, number of women manager colleagues in the 
organization does contribute significantly to the variance in 
performance of Entrepreneurial ( sR2 ■ .067) and Intellectual 
Abilities (sR2 ■ .082), as well as total cluster breadth/depth 
( sR2 = .078T7 We know from earlier analyses that women in larger 
organizations are more likely to have women manager colleagues, 
and managers are less likely to have colleagues in service 
organizations. Still, it is difficult to attribute this 
relationship just to size of organization, becauae our 
interviewer observed that larger organizations were more likely 
to have vigorous affirmative action programs. However, when 
women manager colleagues is entered first, type|vof industry and 
size of organization do not contribute a significant increment to 
the variance in performance. 

When we examine the results from the ANOVAs and post-hoc 
comparisons on each competence score (Table 53) f we find that 
managers in larger organizations demonstrate more competences in 
the Intellectual Abilities cluster, namely, Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts and Specialized Knowledge. Managers in larger 
organizations also demonstrate more Development of Others and 
Management of Groups. Type of industry is also related to number 
of competences demonstrated. Managers in the/* Wholesale/Retail 
industries demonstrated more Entrepreneurial , Abilities than 
managers in the other industries, and those in Service industries 
demonstrated the fewest competences in this ability cluster^ 
Managers in Wholesale/Retail demonstrate more Efficiency 
Orientation, and those in Manufacturing and Service demonstrate 
less. Type of industry also is related to Interpersonal 
Abilities as a cluster, but when the means are examined, none is 
significantly greater than another. However, managers in 
Finance/insurance industries demonstrate Development of Others 
more than managers in Service, Transportation/ Communication/ 
Utilities, and Manufacturing industries. 

Results from the variable, number of women manager colleagues 
in the organization, do not mirror results from size of 
organization when we examine the strength of the competence, in 
contrast to results from the multiple regression analyses. In 
all cases, managers with more than one or two female manager 
colleagues demonstrate more Perceptual Objectivity, Efficiency 
Orientation, Logical Thought and Development of Others. 

Clearly, managers with more women colleagues in larger 
organizations perform more of some competences, and these women 
are more likely to be in Wholesale/Retail and Finance/insurance. 
These are also the types of industries that have shown the most 
opportunity for women, and larger organizations are more likely 
to have affirmative action programs. While this is also true for 
Service organizations, our group o? high level executives were 
concentrated in small Service organizations, and we are led to 
believe that their abilities are not that well represented by the 
competence model. 




Table 49 

r 

> 

Stepwise Multiple Regression ol Organization Variables, 
on Performance of Cluster Breadth/Depth 



Competence Cluster* 



Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 


Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


R z sR z 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 



.110 .110 



.051 .051 .082 .082 - - .146 




order of variables entered reversed 



.067 .067 .082 .082 - - .078 .078 



Careering 

\ 

hge 

The regression analyses indicate that" age is significantly- 
related to the Intellectual Abilities cluster, with younger women 
demonstrating more breadth and depth of competence in this 
cluster than older woqien. In the ANOVAs per competence, 
significant relationships occur within Entrepreneurial Abilities 
and Interpersonal Abilities. The variable age was continuous in 
the regression analyses; for the ANOVAs we categorized age as 
follows: 26 to 34 years, 3 V 5 to 40 years, and 41 to 66 years. 
The category of older women were well*into their careers if we 
date the push for women in management as beginning in 1972 as a 
rough estimate. Women in the 35 to 40 year range £an be thought 
bo benefit from the affirmative action push as can their young-er 
colleagues. Thus, we would expect that women ,i n the 35 to 40 
year range would be more likely to demonstrate competence than 
the older or younger group of women., The older group have had 
less opportunity anji the younger women are either entering 
management or have been in management only since 1972. We find 
that the women who are 35 to 40 years j old demonstrate 
significantly more competence in Entrepreneurial^Abilities, and 
this is accounted for by more Proac-taw^y, the competence most 
indicative of seeing one's self as tSPftause of one's performance 
(Boyatzis, 1982). There is no difference between the older and 
younger group; each demonstrated significantly . less Proactivity * 
/than the 35 to 40 year group. In the Interpersonal Abilities & 
cluster, women in the 35 to 40 year range demonstrate 
significantly more of these abilities in total than older and 
younger women. This is accounted for by the difference in 
performing Development of Others and Use of Socialized Power. 
Women who are in the 35 to 40 and older group demonstrate 
significantly more Development of Others than the younger group, 
and these managers who are 35 to 40 years demonstrate 
significantly more Use of Socialized Power than the older 
managers. 

It was our intent to include those careering variables that 
are the better predicators of current careering in a separate 
regression analysis. Thus , - four variables, position level , 
position type, satisfaction and expectation of promotion were 
entered in a multiple regression in the order of current, to 
future orientation of the variables (see Table 50). Salary 
increase was not entered because it showed no significant 
multiple correlation. Advancement and prior management 
experience in another organization were entered in a separate 
regression because both variables are experience variables and 
include information not descriptive of immediate careering. 

Position level and type contribute significantly to each 
ability cluster and the total competence cluster breadth/depth 
score. Position level contributes significantly to, each ability 
cluster and the total competence cluster breadth/depth score. 
Position level contributes to Socio-Emotional Maturity (sR2 
.182), Intellectual 7 Abilities (sR2 - .078), Interpersonal 
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Table 50 

Stepwise Muffle Regression of-Current Careering Variables 
on Performance on Cluster Breadth/Depth 

Competence Cluster 



g 


Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 


Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


s 


R z sR^ 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 SR 2 


R 2 sR2 


R 2 


sR 2 


Level 


.182 .182 




.078 '.078 


.090 .090 


.173 


.173 


Type 




.059 .059 






.217 


.044 


tion 






,115 .037 









ion of Promotion - - .... ,260 .043 



ion of Promotion 
tion 
Type 

Level .182 



order of variables entered reversed 

.054 

.059 .059 
.182 - - .120 



.054 - - .059 .059 

.105 .046 

.066 .090 .090 .260 .095 
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Abilities (sR2 = .090) and competence breadth/depth (sR2 » .173). 
Position type contributes to Entrepreneurial Abilities (sR2 = 
.059) and a significant increment to competence bread th7?epth 
(sR2 = .044). Clearly, of the current careering variables, 
position level and type contribute moat to the variance in 
performance, a] though persons who are very satisfied with 
management as a career contribute a significant increment to 
Intellectual Abilities (sR2 =- .037) beyond position level, and 
even with position level and type entered first, expectation of 
promotion contributes a significant increment to the total 
competence cluster breadth/depth score (sR2 = .043). 

When we reverse the variables, expectation of promotion 
contributes significantly to Intellectual Abilities (sR2 = .054), 
and with that variable entered first, satisfaction does not 
contribute significantly, although position level does (sR2 = 
.066), In fact both position level and type maintain their 
significant contributions with the variables reversed , and 
provide strong support for the contribution of position to 
performance in this study. It also indicates that persons who 
are expecting promotion are also likely to be higher on 
Intellectual Abilities, as are persons who are very satisfied 
with management as a career. 

Advancement, the measure of experience that is drawn from the 
average number of years per position within the organization, 
contributes significantly to Socio-Emotional Maturity (sR2 - 
.046), Intellectual Abilities (sR2 = .039) and to the 
breadth/depth score (sR2 = .0437 (see Table 51). Whether a 
manager. has made a move from a management position in another 
organization does not contribute to performance in this study. 

When we examine results from the ANOVAs (Table 53) using 
number of competences as the dependent variables rather than 
cluster breadth and depth, an interesting picture emerges. 
First, position level and type is most strongly related to 
Socio-Emotional Maturity. Staff rather than line managers are 
more likely to demonstrate Socio-Emotional Maturity, but it is 
position level which clearly singles out Accurate 
Self-Assessment, Perceptual Objectivity and Stamina and 
Adaptability. Middle level managers demonstrate more 
Socio-Emotional Maturity competences than upper and lower level 
managers. Further, middle level managers demonstrate more 
Accurate Self-Assessment than upper and lower level managers, and 
middle level managers demonstrate more Stamina and Adaptability 
than upper level managers. While position level is significant 
on the Entrepreneurial Abilities cluster, it is not related to 
either Efficiency Orientation or Proactivity in this cluster. 
Position level is related to Positive Regard, with upper and 
middle level managers showing more Positive Regard than lower 
level managers. 

Two other variables that are indicators of a manager's 
current careering are expectation of promotion and satisfaction 
with management as a career. Satisfaction is not related to any 
of the performance variables, and we had few expectations that it 
would, since it is a two category variable and we have doubts 
about its use as anything but a gross discriminator. Expectation 
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Table 51 



Stepwise Multiple Regression of Careering Experience and Professional Development 
Variables on Performance of Cluster Breadth/Depth 



Competence Cluster 



ering 

rience 

ables 


Socio-Emotional 
Maturity 


Entrepreneurial 
Abilities 


Intellectual 
Abilities 


Interpersonal 
Abilities 


Total Competence 

Cluster 

Breadth/Depth 


sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR 2 


R 2 sR2 


R 2 sR 2 



ncement .046 .046 - - .039 .039 - - .043 .043 

r Management Experience 
Another Company 



Sessional 

tlopment 

.ables 



Sessional Activities (number) 

igement Training Program 

i of Specialization Completed/ 
irolled 

>1 of Education Completed/ 
irolled 



.042 .042 



.045 .045 



.057 .057 
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of promotion, like position level, does discriminate performance 
on two of the clusters and four competences. First, persons who 
expect promotion demonstrate more Intellectual Abilities 
described as Logical Thought. Second, they also demonstrate more 
Interpersonal Abilities, described by more performance of Concern 
with Affiliation and Management of Groups. Finally, persons who 
expect promotion are more likely to demonstrate Self-Control. 

We have included one experience variable in the ANOVA 
analyses, namely, advancement. Persona who demonstrate greater 
advancement, that is, have an average of one year per position, 
show greater Socio-Emotional Maturity than persons who have an 
average of four, five, two or six years per position. The most 
clear cut finding is that persons with one year per position on 
the average show more Accurate Self-Assessment, and are more 
likely to demonstrate more Self-Presentation. This seems to 
indicate that persons who are higher on self- reflective skills 
and can present themselves well may be more likely to be promoted 
within the organization. Prior experience with another 
organization or other experience variables were not included in 
the ANOVA analyses. Percent salary increase was not included in 
the regression analyses because it did not contribute 
significantly to performance. But percent salary increase is 
significantly related to one competence, Use of Unilateral Power. 
Persons who experienced a 10 to 14 percent average salary 
increase over the past- three years were significantly more likely 
to demonstrate Use of Unilateral Power than either zero to nine 
percent increase or higher percent increases. This finding is 
difficult to interpret. Graves (1980) found that salary increase 
was significantly related to variables that affect careering but 
not necessarily performance; that finding is supported by this 
study. It should be kept in mind, however, that percent salary 
increase was not highly related to other careering variables in 
this study either. 



Trofessional Development 

Multiple regression was performed on four Professional 
Development indicators in order of most to least recent: 
professional activities (number), management training program, 
area of specialization completed/enrolled, and level of education 
completed/enrolled (see Table 51 ). Persons with fewer 
professional activities are more likely to demonstrate 
Entrepreneurial Abilities (sR2 = .042). More interesting is that 
managers who have completed a management training program 
demonstrate more Socio-Emotional Maturity (sR2 = .045) and 
Interpersonal Abilities (sR2 = .057). Neither level of education 
nor area of specialisation is significantly related to 
performance, consequently, the order of variables entered is not 
reversed • 

The ANOVAs (Table 53) show that managers who were involved in 
greater breadth of professional activities demonstrated more 
Self-Control and were more likely to demonstrate 
Self -Presentation. 
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The results from ANOVAs on number of competences show a 
different picture for education from that drawn from multiple 
regression analyses. Both area of specialization completed/ 
enrolled and management training program are significantly 
related to performance. First, managers who have specialized in 
Social Science/Other show significantly greater Spontaneity and 
significantly fewer Intellectual Abilities than managers who have 
either an Arts/ Humanities major or who have specialized in 
Business/Technical fields. 

When we examine the competences separately, persons with a 
Business/Technical specialization show more Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts. Area of specialization completed/enrolled is 
significantly related to Perceptual Objectivity with persons 
specializing in Business/Technical fields showing more of the 
competence than those in Social Science/Other and 
Arts/Humanities, but the post-hoc analysis does not identify one 
mean as significantly different from another. 

Persons who have completed a management training program 
demonstrate significantly greater Stamina and Adaptability and 
Use of Socialized Power than those who have not completed such a 
program. This confirms a hypothesis raised in the section 
relating performance of competences and the perceptions of 
competences descriptive of outstanding performers (bee Table lb;. 
Two competences, Use of Socialized Power and Stamina and 
Adaptability were judged highly characteristic of outstanding 
performers in management, but fev managers demonstrated these two 
competences. Since those with more specialized education, having 
completed a management training program, demonstrate these two 
competences more, perceptions of the managers may be correct. 
Persons in this study did think these two competences are 
important, but were not as likely to demonstrate them. Also, 
middle level managers were more likely to demonstrate Staminn and 
Adaptability and those in the 35 to 40 year range were more 
likely to demonstrate Use of Socialized Power. Since these 
managers also performed more competences, this is further support 
for these two abilities as descriptive of outstanding performers. 

The other competences that were perceived as more 
characteristic of outstanding performers were performed at a 
level relative to their importance. Given this rationale, it 
seems that Positive Regard, while seen as characteristic of 
average performers, is perhaps more important to performance than 
the managers as a group perceived it to be, since middle and 
lower managers both demonstrated it more. Further, while 
managers perceived Development of Others to be of medium 
importance to outstanding performance, (it was performed to a 
greater extent by the managers in the Behavioral Event Interview, 
and persons in the 35 to 40 year range) it seems tha^ Development 
of Others may have more importance than managers perceive it to 
be. Expressed Concern with Impact and Self-Control probably 
would not change in their categorization in Taole 1b. 
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Personal Roles 



Since none of the variables in Personal Roles and 
Socralization contributed to performance, they were not entered 
in the multiple regression analysis. When we examine the results 
from the ANOVAs, we find that several of the variables show 
significant differences on scores from individual competences. 
First, number of roles does not discriminate performance for any 
of the competences. Women who are married are better at 
Management of Groups, and women with children show more Stamina 
and Adaptability. Given what we understand about the demands of 
women's roles, we can see how these abilities can develop. It is 
interesting that women whose husbands' occupational status is 
lower than theirs show greater Expressed Concern with Impact. 
This is difficult to interpret in the face of so few other 
significant relationships. 

Socialization 

If the manager's mother was employed, the manager will show 
more Spontaneity and Pjrceptual Objectivity. This may be related 
to our earlier observation that women with mothers working while 
they were growing up were likely to enter traditional 
occupations, and major in Social Science/ Other, since those with 
that area of specialization also show more Spontaneity. Women 
whose mothers were employed show more Perceptual Objectivity, 
which supports one concept in the world of working women, that 
working outside the home generates the need to be more objective. 
A manager whose parents were equivalent to her rather than lower 
in social status shows more Logical Thought and more Concern with 
Affiliation. Birth Order is not significantly related to any of 
the competences, but of course the most interesting finding 
related to birth order is that half the sample are first born 
children, which ik significantly higher than the general 
population. Clearly, birth order may partially account for these 
women's entrance into a non-traditional fi^ld, as may the fact 
that a fairly large percent of these womens' mothers were 
employed while they were growing up, but these variables may not 
show relationships beyond careering to management performance. 

Total Competence 
Breadth/Depth Score 

Finally, Table 52 presents oneway ANOVAs on total competence 
cluster breadth/depth score. Again, type of industry, \ position 
level and type, years in current position, expectation of 
promotion, and number of professional activities are 
significantly related to performance. \ 
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Table 52 

ANOVA of Variables by Total Competence Cluster Breadth/Depth 



Total Cluster Breadth/Depth 



Variables n M SD 



ORGANIZATION 



Size of 
Organization 

Type of 
Industry 



CAREERING 
Age 



Position 
Level 



Position Type 



Years in 
Current 
Position 



Salary Increase 



Expectation 
of Promotion 

Satisfaction 



Small (1-899) 


26 


159. 


19 


63. 


C O 

58 


' o. 


69 


Large (900 or more) 


25 


173.56 


59. 


66 






Manufacturing 


26 


162. 


04 


70. 


92 


3. 


04* 


Trans . /Commun. /Utilities 


9 


164. 


33 


32 . 


11 






Wh o1p<5a1p / Rp t" a "i 1 


9 


204. 


22 


33. 


73 






Finance/Insurance 


41 


199. 


27 


48. 


05 






Service 


15 


160. 


13 


61. 


54 






26 to 34 


36 


182.44 


54. 


57 


2. 


21 


35 to 40 


32 


193. 


59 


52. 


92 






41 to 66 


33 


164. 


06 


63. 


97 






Ilnnpr T.pvpI 


28 


160. 


79 


56. 


64 


10. 89*** 


Middle Level 


38 


211. 


66 


44. 


64 






Lower Level 


35 


160. 


91 


58. 


16 






Staff 


49 


193. 


,08 


52. 


,34 


5. 


06* 


Line 


52 


167. 


62 


60. 


,82 






1 vr 


30 


197. 


.00 


50. 


.29 


3. 


,28* 


2 yrs 


22 


167. 


.46 


57. 


.30 






3--4 yrs 


22 


196. 


.23 


49, 


.38 






5-30 yrs 


27 


158. 


.00 


65 


.64 






0-9% 


16 


141, 


.88 


61 


.41 


2. 


.36 


10-14% 


42 


190.91 


57, 


.44 






15-18% 


23 


' 188, 


.52 


44 


.36 






20-40% i 4 


15 


179 


.27 


62 


.90 






48-100% 


5 


172, 


.80 


62 


.86 






Expect Promotion 


57 


192 


.90 


52 


.27 


7. 


.51** 


Do Not Expect Promotion 


43 


161 


.74 


61 


.24 






Very Satisfied 


80 - 


, 184 


.61 


53 


.58 


2 


.66 


Somewhat Satisfied 


20 


161 


.05 


72 


.82 
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*£ <.05 
**£ <<01 

***£ <* 00 \ 
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Table 52 continued 



Total Cluster Breadth/Depth 



M 



SD 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Level of 
Education 
Completed 



Specialization 
Completed 



Management 
Training 
Program 

Professional 
Activities 



PERSONAL ROLES 
Marital Status 



Number of 
Children 

Occupational 
Status 

SOCIALIZATION 

Occupational 
Status 



H . S . / A • A. 


39 


180. 


13 


60. 


-72 


0. 


,63 


B.A. 


48 


175. 


40 


57. 


27 






M. A. , Ph.D. 


14 


195. 


.21 


54. 


,07 






Business/ Technical 


31 


184.77 


59. 


,69 


1 


.42 


Ar t s /Humani t ie s 


18 


187. 


.67 


52. 


.91 






Social Science/Other 


17 


157, 


.47 


67. 


.19 






Management Training 


66 


188 


.17 


59, 


.26 


3 


.65 


No Management Training 


34 


165 


.00 


53 


.70 







None 
1 

2 
3 

4-9 



Single 
Married 

Some 
None 



Equivalent to Spouse 
Manager Higher Status 



Equivalent to Parent 
Manager Higher Status 



QUALITATIVE ASSESSMENT OF 
LEVELS OF OUTSTANDING 

Level 3 
Level 2 
Level 1 



22 


190. 


46 


54. 


28 


3. 


39* 


n 7 
I j 


1 77 
Lit. 






25 






1 7 
1 / 


1 QQ 


Oft 


57 

Jim 


28 






1 ft 
1 0 


l ? j . 


72 


49. 


20 






21 


143. 


24 


61. 


09 






44 


174. 


n 


55. 


68 


0 , 


.66 


57 


184. 


11 


59. 


90 , 






64 


175. 


,94 


55. 


,25 


0, 


.84 


37 


186. 


.95 


62. 


,67 






41 


185, 


.76 


60. 


.66 


0 


.04 


14 


182 


.21 


53, 


.40 






36 


191 


.36 


52 


.46 


1 


.85 


64 


175 


.20 


59 


.50 






17 


181 


.29 


14 


.06 


0 


.97 


38 


178 


.13 


9 


.19 






46 


181 


.00 


8 


.90 







*P < .05 
**£ < .01 
***£ < .001 
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Sunar.ury of Significant Relationships on the Cno Way 
AN OVA Analysis of Competences by Organization, Careering, . 
Professional Development, Personal Roles and Socialization' 1 



Organization 




Organization 


Support at Work 






2 


Number of Women Manager 


cluster/ COMPETENCE 


Size of Organization 


Type of Industry 


Colleagues in the Organization 



SOCIO- KMOT I ONAL MATU RI TY 



Self -Control 
Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENT REPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactivity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 

Logical Thought * 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self -Presen tat ion 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Unilateral Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Croups 



S maller ; Larg er** 

Smaller ; Larger* * 

Smaller ; Larger * 

Smaller ; Larger * 



S; T/C/U; Mn; f/I; W/R* 
S; Mn; T/C/U; F/l; W/R** 



T/C/U; Mn; S; W/R;' F/I** / 



S; T/ C/U; Mn: W/R ; F/I* 



1 or 2; 3 or more* 



1 or 2; 3 or more** 



1 or 2; 3 or more*** 



1 or 2; 3 or core* 



.1 or 2; 3 or more* 



Smaller ; Larger** 



Type of Industry 
Mn ■ Manufarturing 

T/C/U " Transportation/Communications/Utilities 
W/R » Wholesale/Retail 
. F/I ■ Finance/Insurance 
S » Service 



*p < .05 

**£ < .01 

***p " .001 
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Categories are placed in order from left (lower 
values) to right (higher values) based on the 
size of their means. Underlining indicates 
significant differences between means tested 
via post-hoc comparison. All means underlined 
with the same line are not significantly 
different from each other. 
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Table 53 continued 



• 


Careering 




Age 


Position 


Experience 


CLUSTER /COMPETENCE 


Years Old 


Level 


Type 


Years in Current 
Position 


SOCIO-EMOTTONAL MATURITY 




Lower; Upper; Middle*** 


Line; Stiff* 




Self-Control 










Spontaneity 










Perceptual Objectivity 




Lover; Upper; Middle* 






Accurate Self-Assessment 




Upper; Lower, Middle* 






Stamina and Adaptability 




Lover; Upper; Middle** 






ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 


41-66L 26-34; 35-40* 


Lover; Upper; Middle* 







Efficiency Orientation 
Proactlvity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Se lf-Presentat ion 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Unilateral Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Croups 



41-66; 26-34; 35-40* 



41-66; 26-34 ; 35-40 ** 



26-34; 41-66 ; 35-40* 



41-66; 26-34 ; 35-40* 



Upper; Lower; Middle* 



5-30; 2; 1 ; 3-4** 



5-30; 1; 2; 3-4* 



*£ * - C5 

**£ < ,01 
***£ < .001 
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Table 53 continued 



Careering 




Experience 


Success 


cluster/competence 


2 

Advancement 


Percent Salary 
Increase 


Expectation of 
Promotion 


SOCIO-EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
Self-Control 


16; 2; 5; 4; 3; 1** 




"Ho Promo; Promo* * 



Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Asseasaent 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactivity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Presentation 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

Use of Unilateral. Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Croups 



*6; 2; 4; 5; 3; 1* 



3; 5; 2; >6 ; 1* 



No , Promo ; Promo • 
No Promo ; Promo * 



Uo Promo ; Promo 



15-18%; 0-9Z; 20-401; 48-1001 ; 10-14Z* 



No Promo; Promo 



No Promo ; Promo * 



^AtWanaemont - nu*b«r of yara par position in the company. 

*£ < ,05 
**2 K * 01 
***2 K -001 
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Table 53 continued 



Careering 


Professional Development 




Sac isf act ion 


Education I 


cluster/ competence 


Satisfaction with 
Management as a Career 


Level of Education 
Completed/Enrolled 


Area of Specialization 
Completed/Enrolled^ 


Completed Management 1 
Training Program [ 


SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
© Self-Control 

Spontaneity 






A/H; Bus/Tech; SocSci/O** 





Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self-Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactivity 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Presentat ion 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern with Impact 

* Use of Unilateral Power 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Communication 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Groups 



A/H; SocSci/O; Bus/Tech* 



No Mgmt Tr ; Mgmt Tr** 



SocScl/O; A/H; Eus/Tech** -, 



SocScl/O; A/H; Bus/Tech* 



No Mgmt Tr ; Mgmt Tr* 



Education - Area cfr Specialization 
A J /H • - Arts /Humanities 
Bus/Tech « Business/Technical 
SocSci/O - Social Sciences/Other 
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Table 53 continued 



Professional Development 


Personal Rolej 




Professional 


Activities 


Multiple Roles 


CLUSTER / CCM" ETENCE 


Number of 
Activities 


Breadth of 
Activities 


Marital Status 


Children 


Number of 
Role* 


SOCIO- EMOTIONAL MATURI1Y t: 
Self -Control 


i; 3; 4-9; 2; 0* 


lj 2> 3j 0* 









Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity 
Accurate Self -Asses •men : 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRE NE URIAL ABILITIE S 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactlvlty 

IN TELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

INTERPE RSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Presentation 

Development of Others 

Expressed Concern\vlth Impact 

Use of Unilateral Pover 

Use of Socialized Power 

Oral Covnunlcatlon 

Concern with Affiliation 

Positive Regard 

Management of Groups 



No Children; Children* 



4-9; 1; 0; 2 ; 3** 



4-9; 0; l f 2 ; 3* 



4-9; i; 2; 0; 3* 



Q; i; 2 i 3* 



Single ; Marriail* 



*p < .05 
*p ' .01 
*1» ' .001 
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Table 53 continued 



Personal Roles / 


Socialization 


cluster/competence 


Support at Home/ 


Mobility/Career Modeling / 


Expectations for Achieving 


Spouse's / 
Occupational Status 


Mother 
Employed 


Parent' 8 / 
Occupational Status 


Birth Order 



SOCIO-KMOTI ONAL MATURITY 
Self-Control 

Spontaneity 

Perceptual Objectivity. 
Accurate Self -Assessment 
Stamina and Adaptability 

ENTREPRENEURIAL ABILITIES 
Efficiency Orientation 

Proactlvlty 

INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 
Logical Thought 

Conceptualization 

Diagnostic Use of Concepts 

Specialized Knowledge 

I NTERPERSONAL ABILITIES 
Self-Preaentst ion 

Development of Others 



\ 



\ 



No; Yes*** 
No; Yea* 



Expressed Concern with Impact Equivalent ; Not__Kcjj.i l y a I u n t * 
Use of Unilateral Power 



Use of Socialized Power 
Oral Communication 
Concern with Affiliation 
Positive Regard 
Management of Croups 



Not Equivalent ; Equival ent* 



ji AT.4i!jaJjp »it ; KqjujLyj 1 1 enj£ 



*P < .01 
*£ * .001 
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DISCUSSION 



The major purpose -of this study was to identify competences 
that ensure effective performance on the job and determine the 
relationships among and between these competences to create a 
model of effective managerial performance. To this end, we 
studied the performance, perceptions, careering and professional 
development of 103 women managers and executives from 53 
Milwaukee companies. 

There is a long history of management selection and 
development programs aimed at developing the potential of 
managers. Studies have focused on identifying the 
characteristics of successful managers, and the characteristics 
that are generic across organizations and management levels. But 
most of these prior studies have focused on the potential of 
managers but not on their performance. Therefore, we used a 
recently developed performance measurement system to examine what 
managers actually do. Following from other researchers of 
managerial abilities (Argyris & Schon, 1974; Minzberg, 1975), we 
are researching behavioral outcomes rather than characteristics 
alone. 



Description of the Competences Demonstrated 

One of the first conclusions drawn from the competences 
demonstrated by managers in the performance interview is that no 
one competence category dominates. Women managers demonstrate 
competences across the broad spectrum of dimensions: 
Interpersonal, Intellectual, Entrepreneurial and Socio-Emotional. 
However, the managers in. -viewed were more likely to identify 
and discuss situations involving the first three categories than 
the latter. This may be due to the fact that a number of the 
competences that make up the socio-emotional maturity cluster 
(e.g., Spontaneity, Self-Control, Stamina and Adaptability) 
involve demonstrating behavior in situations which might be 
considered crisis or conflict situations. Perhaps the managers 
do not perceive many of the situations they face as crises and 
then do not describe their own bunavior as mediating or crisis 
intervention related. Another interpretation might be that the 
managers chose not to relate incidents in which they had very 
lit^e control. Still another interpretation is that this group 
of managers was fairly young, may still be developing these 
competences, and have yet to experience the kind of role that 
elicits them. Even so, 80 percent of the managers interviewed 
did perform some aspect of Socio-Emotional Maturity. 

Contrary to some expectations, women managers were not more 
likely to demonstrate interpersonal skills than the other 
competence dimensions. An ordering of the competence clusters by 
the number of managers demonstrating each indicates that 
Intellectual Ability ranked first, Entrepreneurial ranked second 
while Interpersonal and Socio-Emotional Maturity ranked third and 
fourth. If, as Mintzberg (1975) and other management 
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academicians have argued, the management job involves multiple 
roles (e.g., leader, negotiator, liaison, etc.)i we might expect 
that successful managers would be required to demonstrate a broad 
range of abilities to perform their jobs competently. This seems 
to be the case with the managers in this study. Also, women 
managers, like their effective male counterparts, are not 
characterized as relying on one set of abilities to accomplish 
tasks, but demonstrate a balanced repertoire of skills and 
abilities. 



Competences Demonstrated Most 

A ranking of the number of times each competence was coded 
and of the number of managers who demoi dtrated each competence 
reveals nearly identical lists. Proactivity , Diagnostic Use of 
Concepts , Development of Other s and Accurate Self-Assessment head 
the list. As with the breadth of competence clusters 
demonstrated, the first four competences are spread across the 
ability spectrum. The most commonly demonstrated competences 
present a picture of a manager who is an initiator, who doesn't 
wait to react to events (Proactivity), who thinks through 
problems and tries to apply past experience to interpret events, 
and is able to articulate a rationale or framework for analysis 
and consequent actions (Diagnostic Use of Concepts). The manager 
pictured is also one who is aware of the strengths and weaknesses 
related to the performance of the managerial job (Accurate 
Self -Assessment), and takes actions to improve and help others do 
the same (Development of Others). 



Competences Demonstrated Least 

Three competences coded less than 10 times each across the 
range of 522 situations are Spontaneity , Specialized Knowledge 
and Concern With Affiliation . The most striking finding is that 
Specialized Knowledge , that is, the manager's use of job-specific 
technical knowledge, did not appear in the performance 
interviews. Managers may take such skills for granted. When 
they discuss what they do, they describe other key abilities. 
Specialized Knowledge may be a necessary but not sufficient 
ability for effective performance. 

Managers did not report actions that could be interpreted as 
Spontaneity . This competence, part of the Socio-Emotional 
Maturity cluster, is defined as acting on the basis of an 
immediate feeling or desire without premeditation or forethought, 
overtly expressing emerging feelings to others without thinking 
about their impact, or making snap decisions without regard for 
possible consequences. Spontaneity is a competence that is 
appropriate in some situations but not in others. In contrast, 
managers did show Self-Control , defined as holding back on an 
impulse to say or do something, replacing impulsive behavior with 
a more appropriate response, and personal sacrifice or denial of 
an impulse or need for the good of an overriding organizational 
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need/ Apparently, these managers, nominated as persons to be 
interviewed and so judged effective by peers, show Self-Control 
rather than Spontaneity in their actions. 

A third competence demonstrated least was Concern With 
Affiliation , The definition of this competence includes spending 
time with co-workers or making friends with others when she has 
no task requirement in mind, or expressing an interest in what 
others think, do, or feel. Why was this ability not performed in 
the interviews? Many women in managerial positions may still 
feel relatively isolated. Of those interviewed, 37 percent were 
from organizations where no other woman manager was nominated; 14 
percent were from those where one other was nominated; and 9 
percent were from those where two others were nominated. At the 
same time, women managers who said they expected to be promoted 
reported more Concern With Affiliation than did managers who did 
not expect to >>e promoted. 

Given the expection that women tend to be more concerned with 
others, more in need of interpersonal relationships and more 
nurturing, the fact that Concern with Affiliation was the least 
frequently demonstrated competence is somewhat surprising. 
However, this competence involves spending time with co-workers 
when no specific task requirements are in mind, making friends 
and expressing an interest in what others say or do. It may be 
that women managers, who are often the only woman in their 
position in the company and have few female counterparts, find 
such affiliation difficult or, at worst, suspect, if their peers 
are predominantly male. From another perspective, perhaps women 
find their primary affiliations outside the work environment, and 
so do not attempt to develop friendships at work as frequently as 
men. Still another explanation is that many women managers often 
have multiple roles (i.e., executive, wife, mother) and simply do 
not have the time for friendships at work. In the current study, 
however, single women did not perform more of the competences 
than did women with multiple rules, and the two groijps did not 
differ on Concern for Affiliation. 



Other Competences Demonstrated Frequently 

Accurate Self-Assessment , Efficiency Orientation and 
Expressed Concern Wi th Impact were all demonstrated frequently. 
Accurate Self-Assessment is of particular interest because it 
seems to be a key competence in the education model we created 
from the data. It is defined as describing and evaluating one s 
own performance in a situation in terms that reflect recognition 
of personal strengths and weaknesses. Accurate Self-Assessment 
includes taking action to develop or improve one's own abilities. 
This competence is reflected in the level of education completed 
by managers in the study. Of the managers studied, 20 percent 
had a college degree and were currently enrolled in graduate 
school; 42 percent had a college degree; another 15 percent had a 
two-year degree or were enrolled in college. Only 24 percent had 
a high school degree and were not enrolled in college. Managers 
who were currently enrolled were all enrolled in a business or 
technical field. 
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Further, it is clear that older women managers are paying as 
much attention to the need for more education as are younger 
women. The inverse relationship between age and education in 
management is disappearing as more and more women are seeking 
degrees in management, irrespective of age. Age is not related 
to completing a management training program. Managers are also 
as likely to complete a management training program regardless of 
their level of education, or whether they are currently enrolled 
in college. 

A review of the interrelationships among professional 
development variables show that women in management in Milwaukee 
are seeking education through current enrollment in college or 
graduate school, completing management training programs, and 
involving themselves in professional activities not sponsored by 
the company, irrespective of the level of education they have. 
Those who have gone beyond college specialize in business and 
technical areas. A lack of statistical relationships among the 
various types of professional development we studied (education, 
completion of management training program, number and breadth of 
professional activities) is evidence for both the breadth and 
depth of their choices to improve themselves. They believe 
business and technical degrees are important for advancement and 
they are seeking to acquire them. 

Two other competences demonstrated to a relatively high 
degree are Efficiency Orientation and Expressed Concern With 
Impact . Managers who perform Efficiency Orientation demonstrate 
behaviors such as efficiency in use of time, manpower, or 
resources; balancing task requirements and individual needs, 
matching people and jobs; and organizing materials or- activities 
in new and better ways to accomplish tasks. They express a 
desire to do something better than has been done before and they 
are concerned with unique achievement. Expressed Concern With 
Impact is described as a need to persuade others, or a concern 
for the image or reputation of the manager or the business, 
product, or service with which the manager is involved. Managers 
are interested in their own advancement, expressed through their 
professional development activities. But they are also concerned 
with the advancement of the work they per-fjrm on the job. 

Another comparison of interest in the competences performed 
iq the managers' relative Use of Unilateral Power compared with 
Use of Socialize d Power . Managers related situations where they 
used unilateral power over twice as often as they used socialized 
power. Many of these women managers were clearly able to. use 
unilateral power when the situation demanded. But when we 
examine the way in which they used it, we find that all instances 
were giving directions or orders based on personal authority, 
rules, and procedures to obtain compliant behavior from others. 
There'were no instances of the other aspects of unilateral power: 
giving directions or orders to others without soliciting input in 
situations where input would usually be solicited, and 
influencing aimed at getting compliant behavior that will reflect 
well on the manager, and not necessarily benefit the other person 
or task accomplishment. 
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Socialized power here is defined as building political 
coalitions or potential influence networks in order to accomplish 
a task, or influencing others in the direction of a win-win 
resolution of differences. While these managers are able to use 
unilateral power, they seem to be using more acceptable forms of 
it. And while they use unilateral power more than socialized 
power, those who have completed a management training program are 
more likely to use socialized power, which includes negotiating 
for win-win outcomes and political networking. 

Competence Model of Effective Managerial Performance 

How might these abilities be learned? One way to approach 
this question is to examine how these competences are linked to 
each other in a developmental sequence. Both educators creating 
sequential management curricula and managers planning their own 
professional development can benefit by knowing whether some 
competences are prerequisites for others. 

As might be expected from its frequency rating, Proactivity 
was the competence most highly correlated with the other 
competences. Three competences, Accurate Self-Assessment, 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts, and Development of Others, showed 
seven significant correlations. On the other hand, a number of 
the competences were significantly related to only a r few others. 

Several of the factors and clusters group the competences 
together in ways that the original categories do not. For 
instance, Factor I and Cluster I .group together Proactivity 
(Entrepreneurial) , Diagnostic Use of Concepts (intellectual 
Ability), Efficiency Orientation (Entrepreneurial) and Accurate 
Self-Assessment (Socio-Emotional Maturity) . Such a grouping 
seems to indicate not that these competences are in the same 
category, but rather are in some way related in performance 
situations. The real contribution of the factor and cluster 
analyses is to suggest that competences must be learned and 
developed and/or demonstrated in relation to each other. 

How might these abilities be learned? One way to approach, 
this question is to examine how these competences are linked to 
each other in a developmental sequence. Both educators creating 
sequential management curricula and managers planning their own 
professional development can benefit by knowing whether some 
competences are prerequisites for others. 

Several factor, cluster and path analyses were performed to 
develop the competence model in Figure 8. tfhile our studies 
confirm that the competences are, in the main, independent of 
each other and do represent distinct skill combinations, the 
analyses suggest that some competences are best learned and 
developed in sequence. 

This competence model is the capstone display of the study 
and suggests a number of important points worth further analysis. 
Key abilities seem to be Accurate Self-Assessment , Diagnostic Use 
of Concepts and Development of Others , judging from the way in 
which the other competences link into the path analysis of the 
competences. While Proactivity was demonstrated most frequently 
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and may be an ability that most characterizes the managerial 
role, it is clear that a range of competences underlie this one. 
The manager who is an initiator (Proactivity) is building on the 
ability to make new relationships and patterns that result in new 
ideas ( Conceptualization ). The manager also relies on thinking 
through problems, applying past experiences to interpret events, 
and a rationale or framework to guide the manager's analysis and 
actions (Diagnostic Use of Concepts). This picture of the 
effective proactive manager rests on intellectual abilities. 

On the other hand, the picture of the efficient manager rests 
on a positive regard for others and an ability to develop 
subordinates. The effective manager balances task requirements 
and individual needs, matches people and jobn, and does 
"something better" by identifying the steps, resources and 
constraints involved in achieving an outcome through Efficiency 
Orientation . But this competence is built on the manager s faith 
that others are capable of doing good things when given the 
chance and that people can change or improve (Positive Regard), 
and a range of managerial abilities that enable others to perform 
well (Dev elopment of Others ). The latter competence includes 
assisting others to feel they can accomplish goals, giving 
performance related feedback, inviting subordinates to discuss 
problems affecting performance, making resources available to the 
manager's staff, and helping subordinates accomplish tasks while 
permitting them to take personal responsibility for doing so. 

The fact that this group of women managers is characterized 
as concerned with developing others, and skill in utilizing the 
strengths of others to accomplish tasks is a departure from the 
go-it-alone approach suggested by Kanter (1979) and Hennig and 
Jardim (1977) as indicative of ineffective women managers. 
Kanter hypothesized that the ability to delegate and to develop 
others is, at least in part, a function of the amount of power- 
inherent in a manager's position. If so, does the frequent 
demonstration of the developing others competence indicate that, 
on average, this group of women managers have fewer token 
positions than in the past? 

It is also clear that Accurate Self-Assessment is a critical 
competence that should be developed early in one's management 
career. It calls for carefully evaluating one's own_ performance 
and taking action to develop or improve. A manager's ability to 
initiate rests on intellectual skills; ability to get the job 
done rests on people skills. Underlying these is 
self -assessment, the ability to learn from one's experience. 
This conclusion is especially consistent with studies of 
managerial decision-making. This research stream suggests that 
one of the most important ways in which managers can improve 
their decision-making ability is to be able to learn from their 
experience (Argyris & Schon, 1974; Huber, 1980). A logical next 
step that can be derived from the model is that those managers 
who do develop the ability to learn from their experience are 
then better able to develop competence in applying their learning 
to new situations. They may also develop an ability to formulate 
a rationale for one's analysis and actions at the same time. 
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Work Environment and Job Function 



Work environment and job function are related to performance. 
Recognizing that managerial abilities are influenced by these 
factors is important to consider in drawing implications from 
this study. 

Size of the organization, type of industry and job function 
(position level) are all factors that were related to both the 
range of competences and the range of behavioral descriptors 
performed. Generally, managers from larger organizations show 
more breadth and depth of Entrepreneurial and Intellectual 
Abilities. Type of industry (Service; Transportation/. 
Communications/Utilities; Manufacturing; Wholesale/Retail; 
Finance/Insurance) affects Entrepreneurial and Interpersonal 
Abilities performed, and position level affects Socio-Emotional 
Maturity, Entrepreneurial and Interpersonal abilities 
demonstrated. 

Clearly, performance of one's abilities is influenced by the 
context in which it occurs, and the job functions demanded by 
one 1 s position. Such influence by the work environment, and Jhe 
opportunities it provides, suggests that adaptability of one s 
abilities is critical for effective performance on the job. At 
the same time, there are a common set of broad competences that 
do cross situations and contexts. 



Do Perceptions Match Performance? 



Abilities Descriptive of Outstanding 
versus Average Managers 

We have have just described what managers do_ to be effective. 
Would they choose these abilities if asked to judge those 
relevant to management, essential for hiring and training, and 
discriminating outstanding from average performers in management? 
For the most part, yes. The Management Performance 
Characteristics Inventory (Bishop, Mentkowski, O'Brien, Birney, 
Davies, & McEachern, 1980), a set of 162 statements of manager 
abilities generated by Alverno's Management Advisory Council ar.d 
Management faculty, and drawn from an extensive review of prior 
studies of the managerial role, were submitted to these managers 
for their judgment. 



Abilities Descriptive of 
Outstanding Managers 

The instrument, using a multiple rating system, yielded 
core of 12 abilities that over 50 percent of the managers **ai 
were ess ential for hiring or training and detiCtiptivo o 
outstalTdi^ Wagers. They are ranked from highest to lowe 9 t: 
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• Ability to maintain objectivity under stessful 

conditions 

• Creativity 

• Ability to make decisions under conditions of 

risk 

• Ability to address conflict directly and 

tactfully 

• Ability to present a clear position and press 

for a decision when required 
Ability to motivate others 

• Ability to organize time effectively 

• Willingness to consider interests and 

objectives of other parts of the organization 
in developing plans and actions 

• Ability.to take charge quickly 

• Ability to function effectively in the 

context of conflicting information 

• Ability to inspire others 

• Ability to distinguish between what is 

important, or controllable, and what is not 



Abilities Descriptive of 
Average Managers 

The next set of abilities were agreed on as descriptive of 
average managers, and are also essential for hiring and training./ 
They are ranked from highest A o lowest and are those abilities 
more descriptive of entry level position requirements in 
management. They also form" the basis from which abilities 
describing outstanding performance are developed. 

• Trustworthiness 

• Relevant technical skills 

• Intelligence 

• Ability to carry out directives from 

above appropriately 

• Maturity 

• Accountability for decisions 

• Reliability, consistency 

• Common sense 

• Willingness to be a team player 

• Ability to plan, document, and track the 

progress of programs 

• Ability to think logically 

• Self-confidence 

• Ability to intepret data 

• Ability to allocate work realistically 

• Willingness to revise plans when necessary 

• Ability to keep proper communication 

channels open 

• Ability to use available technical knowledge 

in making decisions 

• A belief in people 
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• Ability to formulate plans to achieve 

job objectives 

• Ability to act as a representative of the 

company 

• Ability to provide technical information to 

subordinates, peers, and superiors 

• Ability to prioritize 

• Ability to provide appropriate resources 

30 the work may go on 

• Ability to formulate realistic plans 

and goals 



Comparing Perceptions and Performance 

To compare perceptions and performance of the managers, we 
developed a comparable data base by categorizing each of the 
statements (characteristics) in the inventory according to the 
competences in the model. Perceptions of characteristics and 
performance of competences were categorized as high, medium or 
low given the distributions generated by the inventory and the 
interview. ' 

In general, competences perceived to be more highly 
descriptive of outstanding performers are demonstrated by a 
larger proportion of managers in the performance interview 
(Proactivity, Conceptualization, Accurate Self-Assessment, 
Diagnostic Use of Concepts). Competences less highly descriptive 
of outstanding performers are shown by,a smaller proportion of 
•managers (Spontaneity, Logical Thought, Specialized Knowledge, 
Concern for Affiliation). 

■■ These results point out the importance of four competences 
for the practicing manager. First. Use of Socialized Power and 
Stamina and Adaptability are two competences that managers said 
were' highly important to outstanding performance. Yet thoy were 
not demonstrated very often in the performance interview. 
Earlier, we noted that managers who had completed a Management 
Training Program were more likely to demonstrate Use of 
Socialized Power. Managers think this competence is very 
important, and it is related to completion of a management 
training program is this study. > 

We also note that Stamina and Adaptability, consisting ol 
behaviors which call for control in high stress situations, 
maintaining long hours, attention to detail over prolonged 
periods, acting to reduce stress without it showing in 
performance,' and, changing a course of action to one more 
appropriate was perceived by managers as critical but was not as 
likely to show in the interview. Managers who completed a 
management training program were more likely to demonstrate 
Stamina and Adaptability (so were managers with children;. 
Managers at the middle level of management compared with lower 
level managers also showed more Stamina and Adaptability. 
Apparently this is an ability that develops both through 
education and experience. 
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In contrast, two abilities managers identified as not that 
^important for outstanding performance were demonstrated often by 
the managers in the performance interview, indicating that these 
abilities may be more important to effective performance than the 
managers realize they are. These competences are Self-Control 
and Positive Regard , Both are key abilities in the competence 
t model. 

We conclude that effective managers generally perform 
abilities they judge independently as characteristic of 
outstanding performers. In our view, this is strong evidence 
that these managers have a clear idea of what they think is 
important and that it shows on the job. 



Implications for Management Education 

There are a number of implications that can be drawn from the 
competence model, particularly for the education of managers. 
Chief among these is that management education be aimed at the 
whole person and that problems used in learning situations 
present a fuller context. Much of traditional management 
education has been focused on the development of particular 
technical skills, for example, the ability to develop a financial 
analysis of a new venture or the ability to effectively evaluate 
subordinates. True, Job Competence Assessment techniques used in 
this study do not provide a complete picture of the managerial 
role. Yet most of the situations described and the competences 
dmonstrated present a more complex multi-dimensional canvas on 
which the manager must take action. Certain specific training is 
needed, but for the person who plans a career in .management, an 
education that prepares the manager for the future will include 
learning experiences which require the manager to integrate a 
number of abilities and critically appraise his or her own 
i ^performance. 

This has been the conclusion of the most often cited 
critiques of management education (Katz, 1974; Livingstone, 
1971). Yet, on the whole, management degree programs have been 
\dominated by the technical competences and functional areas. 
Recently, however, the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, the business school accreditation body, has called 
for an output oriented evaluation model rather than an input 
oriented one. Such a shift in focus signals a need for an output 
oriented business curriculum as well. The competence model 
developed from this study can provide a framework for reviewing 
current curricula. For instance, if proactivity is a necessary 
prerequisite for developing other competences, should our course 
offerings and learning experiences be so dominated by analytic 
techniques that can only be used when problems have already been 
identified? Which courses will help develop problem find ing as 
well as problem analysis? How can we help students develop 
abilities in implementing their recommendations as well as 
providing clearly articulated rationales? ' 

The competence model presented in this study does not answer 
all the questions which are inherent in a shift ~to outcome. 
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oriented curricula. The determinants of effective performance 
were measured through nomination and self-report alone; 'there 
were no other independent measures of organization or manager 
effectiveness. The model does not provide a complete catalogue 
of managerial performance, nor a complete picture of the 
relationship between performance and the opportunity to perform. 
Any competence model like this one can be somewhat circular 
because it yields abilities that are constructs that are harder 
to link to situational factors, even though the constructs are 
grounded in situational behavior. Yet this is precisely the 
* characteristic of the model that enables a qualitative comparison 
by faculty between management program outcomes and those 
demonstrated by effective professionals that, are descriptive./ of 
effective performers and that are more likely to cross situations 
and organizations. The model does suggest that there is a 
certain developmental sequence that might be used as a guide for 
developing learning experiences. It also reinforces- the need for 
an experiential -component to management education and a focus on 
problems, at least at^the advanced levels, which are more 
complex, contextuai-^and encourage the learner to integrate and 

synthesize learning. ? ' *u * 

Alverno faculty have developed an educational process that 
can be extended to nanagement development programs. This study 
shows that the abilities on which the Alverno program is built 
mesh with abilities demonstrated by effective women managers on 
the job. Further, the study provides a cadre of material that 
can build realistic and relevant instructional experiences for 
management students in the classroom." Coupled with the 
internship program for students that allows for supervised work 
experience during college, such instructional materials and the 
abilities they teach toward in the classroom should further 
strengthen the management graduate's ability to perform in a 
managerial position after college. 
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• A competence model of effective managerial 
performance that can serve to improve 
management education programs 

t A pool' of over 500 behavioral examples set 
within particular contexts that can serve 
-.3 instructional tools, assessment criteria 
and feedback for management students 

t Better advice for women students seeking 
examples of careering and professional 
development' and how it relates to effective 
performance in the managerial role 

Several results emerge from this study. 

• Women managers demonstrated intellectual and 
entrepreneurial abilities to the same degree 
as they demonstrated interpersonal abilities 

• Some personal maturity and intellectual 
abilities seem to precede the development of 
interpersonal and entrepreneurial abilities, 
and suggest the importance of education in 
creating effective managers 

• Abilities effective managers say are critical 
to outstanding performance are generally the 
ones they perform in day to day situations 

• Both work environment and job function affect 
the extent to which these abilities are 
demonstrated 

• A competence model can be developed to describe 
the performance of effective managers 

A major conclusion of this study is that no one competence 
dominates the performance of these managers. They demons .rate 
competences across the broad spectrum of dimensions: 
interpersonal, intellectual, entrepreneurial and aocio-emotional. 
The managers interviewed were more likely to identify and discuss 
situations involving the first three competence clusters- This 
may be due to the relatively young age of the managers studied 
and their more recent entry into the managerial role. 

Contrary to some expectations, women managers were not more 
likely to demonstrate interpersonal skills th n intellectual or 
entrepreneurial ones. If the management job involves multiple 
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roles (e.g., leader, negotiator, liaison, etc.), as some 
management academicians have argued , we might expect that 
effective managers would be required to demonstrate a broad range 
of abilities to perform their jobs competently. Women managers 
in this study, like their effective male counterparts, are not 
characterized as relying on one set of abilities to accomplish 
tasks, but demonstrate a balanced repertoire of skills and 
abilities. 

When we examine relationships between these abilities, 
several important ones emerge. Accurate self-assessment is a key 
competence to be developed early in a manager's career* The 
effective manager initj ates action, but actions rest on 
intellectual skills. The effective manager performs efficiently, 
but efficiency is built on positive regard for others and ability 
to develop subordinates. Just as a manager's ability to initiate 
rests on thinking skills, ability to get the job done rests on 
people skills. But managerial performance is related to size of 
trf& organization, typ$ of industry, and position levol. 
Abilities demonstrated are related to the opportunities and 
demands of the work environment and the manager's role in it. 

Abilities these managers judge as critical for outstanding 
performance are generally what they do. Two abilities that are 
important according to the managers and that did not appear as 
often in performance as they perhaps should are using networking 
and negotiating win-win situations. Further, the managers showed 
less stamina and adaptability, % personal characteristics that 
develop through education and experience. Yet managers agreed 
these were important. Demonstrating self-control and positive 
regard for others, abilities demonstrated often, are apparently 
more critical to effective managerial performance than the 
managers realize they are. 

There are a number of implications to be drawn from the 
competence model for the education of managers. Chief among 
these is the suggestion that management education be aimed at the 
whole person and that problems used as practice in learning 
situations present the fuller context of the managerial role. 

Much of traditional mnnagemeut education has been focused on 
functional skills, for example, the ability to develop a 
lmancial analysis of a venture or the ability to effectively 
evaluate subordinates. Yet specialized knowledge did not play a 
critical or decisive role in the situations described by these 
effective managers. Most of the situations described present a 
complex multi-dimensional canvas on which the manager must take 
action. 

Certainly specific training is needed for any entry level 
position in management, but for the person who plans a career in 
management, an education that prepares for the future will 
include learning to integrate a number of abilities, to test them 
out in a range of actual work situations, and to critically 
appraise one's own performance. 

The fact that size of organization, type of industry and 
position level were determinants in the range and depth of 
competences demonstrated suggests how critical the kind of work 
environment is for' opportunity to demonstrate managerial 
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abilities, and the kind of abilitie^ required. Teaching for 
adaptability across a range of contexts is clearly called for, 
and adaptability is one of the main outcomes descriptive of 
liberal arts graduates. 
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REFERENCE NOTES 



1. Moses, Joel. Personal communication, 1979. 

2. McBer and Company has created several job competence models in 
various occupations, and has considerable expertise in the 
process of deriving a competence model from Behavioral Event 
Interview data, and the other assessment techniques that comprise 
Job Competence Assessment. For details, contact McBer and 
Company, 137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 
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APPENDIX I 



Tables of Means, Standard Deviations, and F's for One Way ANOVAs 
of Clusters and Competences by Organization, Careering, 
Professional Development, Personal Roles and 
Socialization Variables 
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APPENDIX II 



Examples of Correspondence with Companies and Managers Inviting 
Their Participation, Expressing Thanks, and Introducing 
Them to the "Final Report Summary for Participants ." 



Contents 



LETTER A: Initial letter from Alverno PresiHent to Company 
President 
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LETTER B: Appreciation letter to Manager and Followup on 

Management Performance Characteristics Inventory 

LETTER C: Letter to Manager Introducing the "Final Report 
Summaty for Participants" 

LETTER D: Letter to Company Presidents Introducing the 
"Final Report Summary for Participants" 
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LETTER A 



DATE 



Dear : 

In recent years, Alverno College has developed a new area of study 
for its students— that of management. We have done so because of the 
increasing interest of women in developing careers in management, and 
because area firms often contact us as they seek qualified womenfor 
management positions. We currently have 300 students in our management 
program. 

Consultants assisted us in the early stages of shaping our program. 
Now that it is underway, we wish to evaluate the extent to which it is 
effective in preparing women to meet the needs of employers and the demands 
of the professional management world. We wish to again incorporate the 
ideas of professional managers into ctar ongoing curriculum development. p 

Consequently, we have initiated a major research project, funded by ■ 
the National Institute of Education, to describe the management abilities 
which characterize outstanding woraen managers. As a first step, we asked 
several members of the Milwaukee business community to identify managers 
they believe should be included in the group to be interviewed. Alverno s 
Management Advisory Council, made up of Milwaukee managers and executives, 
played a major role in identifying a group of women managers who could be 
a source for us in better understanding the abilities that Alverno should 
"teach toward" in preparing its graduates. 

Among the managers we have identified are Ms. » Ms ■_ 



and Ms. _> a11 of a'hom have management 

positions in your company. Before proceeding, however, we wish to 
obtain your permission to contact these women and to interview them. 

If you agree to assist us by giving this permission, Ms. , 

1<Is t an d Ms. could then be contacted and asked 

If' they 'are willing to participate. If they agree, we would ask them in 
the interviews to generally describe their responsibilities, to talk to us 
about what they actually do on the job, and to describe abilities they 
think lead to effective performance. We would also appreciate your 
permission to contact and interview any other women in middle management 
employed by j company. 
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DATE 
Page 2 



LETTER A continued 



The names of both the interviewee and her company will be held in strict 
confidence and the interviews would in no way be specifically linked to the 
(COMPANY'S NAME). However, we welcome the opportunity to share the 
findings from the entire project with your firm. 

The project is being conducted under the direction of Dr. Marcia 
Mentkowski, an educational psychologist who heads our Office of Research and 
Evaluation, and Dr. James Bishop, a sociologist who is a Researcher ■ 
for the Office. They are assisted by Elizabeth Davies and Mary Ellen 
DeHaven. 

Dr. Bishop will be contacting your office by phone during the comming 
week for your response. If you are willing, Dr, bishop will then set, up 
an appointment to work out details with your representative and to answer 
further questions. 

Your cooperation with our project would contribute to further developing 
the capabilities of A]^erno College to serve Milwaukee as well as riding a 
major educational research effort with national impact. We see this as an 
important opportunity for practicing professionals to assist in the 
development of future colleagues and to contribute significantly to the 
ability of higher education to respond lo professional needs. 

I do appreciate your time and consideration. 

Sincerely , 



Sister Joel Read 
President 



SJR 



ERIC 
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LETTER B 



DATE 



Dea Ms . 



Recently, you were kind enough to be interviewed by Mary Ellen DeHaven for 
our study of the abilities uced jby women in management, sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education! At the time of the interview, Ms. DeHaven 
left you a checklist (titled "Management Performance Characteristics 
Inventory") to fill out at your convenience and mail back to us. This 
checklist is an important part of our study as it gives US the opportunity 
to check firsthand what practicing managers like yourself think about the 
nature of your work. In this sense, of gaining information directly 
from those most involved, the checklist is as important to our research 
purposes as the interview itself. 1 

I realize how difficult it is in a position like yours to f i^-<ime for 
the necessary obligations , not to mentis those that have little direct 
impact on your daily work. Npwever, we feel that .you and others in your 
field are necessary sources of information for. improving the educational 
process in management programs. Therefore, I would respectfully like to 
urge you to complete the inventory arid return it in the-self=addressed, 
stamped ..envelope provided. Should you need another copy of the inventory, 
I am enclosing one for your convenience: * ^ k 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you for your support 
in this project and for your willingness to help us in our efforts to 
determine the abilities and skills demonstrated by women in management. 
We will be sending you and your company a copy of our final report to une 
National Institute of Education as soon as it is available. If for some 
reason you have already filled out the checklist and our correspondence 
has "crossed" in the mail, please accept my apologies for this additional 
letter. Thank you again. We look forward to sending you the final report. 

<^ s 
Sincerely, 



- * x 
" James M. Bishop, Ph.D. 
, Researcher 



JMB 

Enclosures * 
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LETTER C 



DATE 



Dear Ms. : 

Irv 1980, you contributed to a major research project conducted jointly by 
AlVerno's Office of Research and Evaluation and Department of Business and 
Management. Enclosed with this let- er is an executive summary of the findin ; 
from the study prepared especially for its participants. Our goal was to 
create a model of the abilities of the effective manager, and to incorporate 
these abilities of the practicing professional into our ongoing curriculum 
development, so we graduate women with these abilities. The study also 
helped us evaluate the extent to which our management program is effective 
in preparing women to meet the needs of employers and the demands of the 
professional management world. 

In all, we interviewed 103 women managers and executives who had been nominated 
as effective personnel. These women represented 53 Milwaukee organizations 
in the private sector. Their names and their companies, of course, continue 
to be held in sttxctert confidence. 

We asked managers to relate to us a set of specific examples of their per- 
formance! They also identified a set of management abilities critical Ko 
outstanding perf ormanr ^. * From this information, we (^reated a model of 
effective managerial i -rformance which is contained iri\ the report summary. 
We plan to incorporate its findings in our curriculum |>y creating case studies, 
criteria for assessment of ^abilities, and better definitions of these abilities 
for teaching purposes. 

We 'appreciate your participation and hope that this report, mailed both to 
company presidents and managers viio participated,^ will be helpful. The 
technical report is being prepared for publication. We will send you a reprint 
when it is published. 

Your cooperation, with this project contributes to further developing the 
abilities of Alve>rno College to serve Milwaukee as well as aiding in a major 
educational research effort with national impact. As an inr ! nation of current 
interest in these critical managerial abilities, you tr*y be interested to 
know that the American Management Association is incorporating such abilities in 
their graduate management program. We see your participation as another way 
practicing professionals assist in the development of future colleagues. And 
you aldo contributed significantly to the ability of higher education to respond 
to professional neecjs. 

i 
i 



MM 

Enclosure: "Final Report Summary 
For Participants 11 



Sincerely,- 



Marcia Mentkowski, Ph.D. 

Director of Research and Evaluation 
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LETTER D 



DaxE 



Dear : 

In 1980, your company gave permission for a manager or managers in your 
company to contribute v .o a major research project conducted jointly by 
Alverno's Office of Research and Evaluation and Department of Business and 
Management. Enclosed - Lth this letter is an executive summary of the findings 
from the dtudy prepared especially for its participants. Our goal was to 
create a modal ot the abilities of the effectxve manager, aad to incorporate 
these abilities of the practicing professional into oar ongoing curriculum 
development, so we graduate women with these abilities. The study also helped 
us evaluate the extent to which our management program is effective in 
preparing women to meet the needs of employers and ^.:he demands of the profes- 
sional management world. 

In all, we interviewed 103 women manners end executives who had been nominated 
as effective personnel. These women represented 53 Milwaukee organizations in 
the private sector. Their names and their companies, of course, continue 
to be held in strictest confidence. 

We asked managers to relate to us a set of specific examples of their^ 

performance. They also identified a set of management abilities critical. 

to outstanding performance. From this information, We created a model of 

effective managerial performance which is contained in the report summary. 

We olan to incorporate its findings in our curriculum by creating case studies, 

criteria for assessu-nt of abilities, and better definitions of these abilities 

for teaching purposes. 

We appreciate your participation and hope that this report, maiL-d both to 
company presidents and managers who participated > will be helpful. The 
technical report is being prepared for publication. We will send you a 
reprint when it is published. 

Your cooperation with this project contributes to further developing the 
abilities of Alverno College to serve Milwaukee >s well as aiding in a ms jor 
educational research effort with national impact. As an indication of current 
interest in these critical managerial abilities, ycu may be interested to 
know that the American Management Association is incorporating such abilities 
in their graduate management program. W see your participation as another way 
practicing prof essionals assist in the development of future colleagues- 
A'kI you also contributed significantly to the ability of higher education to 
i espo;:d to professional naedc; , 

Sincerely, 

Sister Joel Read 
President 

SJR 

Enclosure: "Fin?.} Report Suimu^.ry for Parti ; ipants" ^ ."; 
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APPENDIX III 



MANAGEMENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS INVENTORY 



Office of Research & Evaluation/Department of Business & Management 

ALVERNO COLLEGE 



Funded by a graiit from the National Institute of Education: 
Careering After College: Establishing the Validity of Abilities 
Learned in College for Later Success 
(NIE-G-77-0058) 

Principal Investigators: 
Marcia Mentkowski 
Austin Doherty 
Alverno College 
3401 South 39th Street 
* Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 



James Bishop 
Robert Birney 



Marcia Mentkowski 
Elizabeth Oavies 



Kathleen O'Brien 
William McEachern 
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INSTRUCTIONS: 



Taking one group of items at a time (because we have found that responding is easier and 
more thoughtful that way): 

FIRST Read alMtems in the group and ask yourself: Based on my work 

experience, is this item relevant to the work I have in mind? If it is not 
relevant then cross it out. You can then skip all crossed out items in steps two and three. 
When you have done this for all the items in a group, then ... 

SECOND Look at all the items in a group that are not crossed out and ask 

yourself in each case: Based on my work experience, is this quality 
absolutely essential to consider in hiring or training a person for a position like my own? 
If you think that an item represents an absolutely essential quality, please circle the E. 
When you have considered all the items in the group, then . . . 

THIRD Think about the managers you know who are really outstanding 
performers and those who are average. Look t all the items 

in the group that are not crossed out, and ask yourself in each as this distinguish 

between outstanding and average performers in management ? h >ur; judge that the 
majority of reasonably competent or average performers have this quality, circle A only , 
if, on the other hand, you think that only outstanding performers have this quality, circle 0 
only. PLEASE DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH THE A AND THE O. 

When you have answered the three questions for one group of items, please move on to tha 
next group. 
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FIRST: u ay item that is 
«mt to management 

, ■■ .ice. 


SECOND: 

It" iiia ^Ly 
esbonU ;sider 
for hin ... -'i training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle (i) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (5) 
(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


Ability to admit errors in decision-making 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to distinguish between what la important, 
or controllable, and what is oot 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to use sanctions effectively 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to monitor the activities of others to gain 
j needed information 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to defend 'decisions 


E 


A 


0 












Ability to deal effectively with the discrepancy 
between the "real" an J the "ideal" 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to motivate .ers 


E 


A 


0 


Self-confidence 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to relate facts from diverse sources to 
yield conclusion? 


E 


A 


0 


Ability to judge trends effectively 


E 


A 


0 



11. 


Orientation to action, not a dreamer 


E 




A 


0 


12. 


Ability to identify inconsistencies, subtle 
relationships in information 


B 




A 


0 


13. 


A primary loyalty to the employer or company 


E 




A 


0 


14. 


willingness to consider interests and objectives 
of other parts of the organization in developing 
plans and actions 


E 




A 


0 


15.' 


Ability to ensure that personnel and positions 
are properly matched 


E 




A 


0 
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FIRST: Cr';bL» out any icon that .' s 
nr,:. reltvonc to mand^emen*: 
performs nee. 


S FCOVD : 

rf this is abcolutely 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle (V) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
pprformers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 
(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


16. 


Ability to negotiate decisions with a variety 
of others 


E 


A 


0 


17. 


Ability to work toward long-range out juies 


E 


A 


0 


18. 


^ Ability to avoid failure situations 


E 


A 


0 


19. 


Ability to work effectively with the management 
chain (up and down) to resolve problems or 
contentions 


E 


A 


0 


20. 


Ability to cope with change or setbacks 


E 


A 


0 



21. 


Ability to prioritize 


E 


A 


0 


22. 


Ability to manipulate others through interpersonal 
skills 


E 


A 


0 


23. 


Trustworthiness 


E 


A 


0 


24. 


Ability to identify recurrent patterns in 
relationships 


E 


A 


0 


25. 


Willingness to promote development of subordinates 


E 


A 


0 



26. 


Ability to plan,' document, and traciT^the progress ' 
of programs * 


E 


A 


0 


27. 


Orientation toward results 


E * 


A 


0 


28. 


Ability to perform under less t^an optimum 
conditions 


E 


A 


0 


29. 


Ability to organise unstructured situations and 
see the implications of that organization 


E 


A 


0 


30. 


Ability to speak well 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST; Cross out sny item that is 
not relevant to manaRement 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If this is absolutely 
essential to consider 


If averse 
performers in 


A or 0) 
If only 
outstanding 






for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle @ 


management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


31. 


S trong need for affiliation 




A 


0 


32. 


Intel llgence 

— 22 


E 


A 


0 




Ability to make decisions under conditions of risk 


E 


: A 


0 


34. 


Ability to identify and evaluate alternatives in 
solving problems 


E 


A 


0 


35. 


Ability to coordinate multiple organization levels 


E 


A 


0 












36. 


Ability to act as a model for desirable behavior 
as a way of influencing outcomes 


E 


A 


^ 0 


37. 


Ability to balance customer or client demands 
against company loyalty 


E 


A 


o 


38. 


Ability to adapt to norms of varying situations 


E 


A 


0 * 


39. 


Ability to maintain objectivity under stressful 
conditions 


E 


A 


0 


40. 


Willingness • r» * f - e one's education 


p 
c 










< 






41. 


Willingness to promote one's own accomplishments 


E 


A 


0 


42. 


Ability to keep proper communications channels open 


E 


A 


0 


43. 


Ability to balance expedient sgalnat humanistic 
goals ^ 


E 


A 


0 


44. 


f 

Ability to give orders snd directions unilaterally 


E 


A 


0 


45. 


Ability to act as a representative of the company 


E 


A 


0 
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4) 



J 

/ 


FIRST: Cross out any item chat is 
not relevant to management 
performance. „ 

0 


0 

, SECOND: 

If this is absolutely 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present pcsition, 

Circle (i) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


46. 


Ability to promote cooperation 


E 


A 


0 


47. 


A drive for prestige , mobility 


E 


A 


0 


48. 


Ability to allocate work with a sensitivity to 
group cooperation and productivity 


E 


A 


0 


49. 


Ability to set limits for subordinates 


E 


A 


0 


50. 


Ability to Interpret data 


E 


A 


0 












51. 


Ability to predict outcome or impact 


E * 


A \p 


52. 


Ability to empathize 


E 


A 


0 


53. 


Ability to write well 


E 


A 


0 


54. 


Ability to separate significant from Insignificant 
elements in complex situations 


E 


A 


0 


55; 


AM - to make decisions which cause no one loss 

f" 


E 


A 


0 




v 










Ability to influence others 


E 


A 


0 


57. 


Ability to take -charge quickly 


E 


A 


0 


58. 


Luck (being in the right place at the right ti'_.ie) 


E 


A 


0 


59. 


Reapect for authority 


E 


A 


0 


60. 


Ability to think logically 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Cross out any item that is 
not relevant to manaRfcment 


SECOND : 

If this is absolutely 


THIRD: (Circle A 
If average 


£T 0) 

If only 




performance. 

- 


essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position. 

Circle (i) 


performers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, ha"e this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 
(DO <!fOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


61. 


Ability to listen critically 


E 


A 


O 


62. 


Ability to organise time effectively 


E 


A 


0 


63. 


Ability to reassess priorities 


E 


A 


0 


.64. 


Ability to interpret effectively 


E 


A 


0 


65. 


Ability to relate data to problem-solving activity 


E 


A 


0 












66. 


Ability to allocate work realistically 


E 


A., 


0 


67. 


Willingness to revise plans when necessary 


E 


A 




68. 


Ability to form relationships 


E 








Mltty . .i anticipate the future 


E 


A 


0 


70. 


Ability to develop alternatives 


E 


A 


0 




J 








71. 


Ability to provide appropriate feedback to 
subordinates, peers, and superiors 


E 


A 


0 


72. 


Ability to balance long-range agsinst short-rsnge 
goa I s 


E 


A 


0 


73. 


Good memory 


E 


A 


0 


74. 


Ability to" exercise leadership skills 


E 


A 


0 


75/ 


Strong sense of identity 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Cro§s out any Item that is 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If this is absolutely 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle (I) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) , 
If average If only 
Derformers in outstanding 
management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE JBOTH) 


76. 


Ability to provide appropriate resources so that 
the work may go on 


1 E 


A 




0 


77. 


Stamina, persistence 


E 


A 




0 


78. 


Ability to formulate realistic plans and goals 


c 


A 




0 


79'. 


Ability to know when to respond to interpersonal 
cues 

i . '. 


E 0 


A 




0 


80. 


Ability to create symbols of group identity 


E 


A 




0 














81. 


Ability to recognize opportunities w available 


E 


A 




0 


82. 


Concern for public iraar i the company or 
product 


E 


A 




0 


83. 


Ability to address conflict directly and tactfully 


E 


A 




0 


84. 


Ability to negotiate individual interests to 
create a result satisfactory to ail 


E 


A 




0 


85. 


High capacity for work 


E 


A 




0 














86. 


Managerial experience 


E 


A 




0 


87. 


Ability to confine decision-making to the 
"operating" level 


E 


A 




0 


88. 


Ability to match resources to tasks 


E 


A 




0 


89. 


Ability to balance personal responsibility 
against the n*ed for delegation 


E 


A 




0 


90. 


A definite sense of one's career path 




A 




0 
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FIRST: Crotfs out any item that is 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: . 

It tnis is aDBoiuceiy 
essential to consider 
for hiring or training 
a person In your 
present position, 

Circle @ 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 

T f a\tmrma** if Onl V 

performers In outstanding 


management managers 
hav* rhf ■ have this. 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 
(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 
' 


Ability to exercise power effectively 


E 


A U 


Ability to balance customer or client: demaada 
against company needa 


p 
c 


A 0 


Sponsorship within the organisation 


E 


A 0 


Ability to successfully alter Intended courses 
of action, If necessary 


E 


A 0 1 


| Willingness to be a team player 


E 


A 0, 



96. 


Creativity 


E 


A 




0 


97. 


Relevant technical akllls 


E 


A 




0 


98. 


Ability to conceptualize 


E 


A 




0 


99. 


Ability to assert authority, exercise leadership 


E 


A 




0 


100. 


Ability to negotiate viable alternative courses 
of action 


E 


A 




0 










&. 




101. 


Ability to°raake decisions In the face of several 
alternatives 


E 


A 




0 


102. 


Ability to discriminate regarding what and when 
to delegate 


E 


A 




0 


103. 


o 

A high need for achievement 


E 


A 




0 


104. 


Ability to provide technical Information to 
subordinates, "peers, and superiors 


E 


A ' 




0 


105. 


Ability to carry out directives from above 
appropriately 


E 


A 




0 
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FIRST: Cross out any item" that is 

, not relevant to manacenipnt * 
performance. 


■ SEi:0fa>: f 

..It this'' is. absolutely 
essential to 'consider 
for firing or training 
a peraon in your 
present position, 

Circle (i) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 

. If average If only 
performers in outstanding 
management managers 
~^~Kave this, have thia, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


106. 


.Ability to balance c'orapany loyalty agalnat 
family loyalty 


E 

IT- 


A 


O 


107. 


Ability to take decisive, firm positions 


E 


A 


O 


* 108. 


Reliability, consistency » 


E 




i 

0 


109. 


Ability to make decisions that will improve the 
general status of the company ^> / 


, E 


A 


0 


110. 


Common senae 


E 


A 


0 








t 


■ X < 

t 


111. 


Ability to function effectively in a context of 
conflicting information 


E 


A* 


0 


112. 


Ability to conceptualize the "real" veraus the - 
"ideal" 


E 

■ 


A 


0 


113. 


Ability to aynthesize 


> ■- V 
E 


* - 

A 


0 


114. 


Ability to puah one's own ldeaa forward despite 
opposition 


E 


A 


0 


115. 


Effective knowledge of cotununicat iona akills 


E 


: A is ' 


0 










116. 


Willingne»a to aeek information from a variety 
of aources 


E 


A 


g r 


117. 


v,. 

Concern for the self-lirage one projectato others 


E 


A 


0 a 


118. 


Ability to use available technical knowledge in 
making decisions ^ 


E 


A • 


*~ 0 


119. 


Maturity 


E 


A 


0 


120. 


A belief in people 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Cross out any item chat is 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If this is absolutely 
essential to consider 


THIRD: (Circle A 
If average 
performers in 


or 0) 

If only 

outstanding 






for hiring or training 
a person in your 
present position, 

Circle© 


management managers 
have this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


121. 


Ability to deal with concepts aa well as facts 


E 


A 


0 


122r- 










— 

' Ability to put limits on affiliation in the 
interest of the task 


E 


A 


0 


123. 


Ability to formulate plans to achieve Job 
objectives 


E 


A 


0 


124. 


Strategic contacts in the management system 


n 


A 


<*[ o 


125. 


Ability to build coalitions to accomplish tasks 


E 


A . 


0 




- 


> 






126. 


Ability to delegate authority appropriately 


E 


A 0 


127. 


Ability to maintain consistent expectations 




A 


0 


128. 


Ability to manipultte the system 


E 


A 


0- 


129. 


Willingness to disseminate information to 
subordinates 


e 


A" 


0 


130. 


Ability to observe accurately 


E 


A 


0 i 




a 

t 








131. 


Ability to use feedback and feedback opportunities 
constructively 


E 


A 


0 


132. 


Ability to perceive when the company's goals and 
one's own goals mesh * 


E 


A 


0 


133. 


Ability to measure progress 
A 


E 


A 


0 


134. 


Ability to manage external pressures and influence 
effectively 


E 1 


A 


0 


135. 


~~ *3 

\ 

Self-control 


E 


A 


0 • 
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FIRST: Crosa out any Item that la 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SECOND: 

If this la abaolutely 

for hiring or training 
a person in your 

ni*i»«jint" nn • i f i nn 

Circle (e) 


THIRD: (Circle A or 0) 
If average If onfcy 
oerformera in outatanding 
management managers 
hava thla, have tttia, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO NOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


136. 


Ability to function effectively in a context of 
conflicting expectationa 


E 


A 


o 


137. 


Spontaneity 


E 


A 


0 


138. 


High vialblllty to peera and superiors 


E 


A 


0 


139. 


Ability to preaant a clear poaition *nd preaa for 
a decision when required C 


E 


A 


0 


140. 


Flexibility, adaptability 


E 


A 


0 










; 


141. 


Ability to relate to the community in ways relevant 

to the company 


E 


A 


0 


142. 


Ability to recognise change and modify behavior 
accordingly 


E 


A 


0 


143. 


Ability to inspire othera 


E 


A 


0 


144. 


Ambition, a dealre to succeed 


E 


A 


0 


1*5. 


Accountability for declalona 


E 


A 


0 




► 








146. 


Ability to apply explicit frame wo rke or theorlea 
to Interpret eventa 


E 


A 


0 


147. 


Knowledge of the or&anliatlonal system's operation 
aa a whole 


E. 


A 


0 


148. 


Ability to dealgn and monitor control systems 


E 


A 


0 


149. 


Concern with the work of aubordlnatea in tsrms of 
overall trenda, proceaaea, and reaourcaa 


E 


A 


0 


150. 


Sustained belief in one'a own work aa valuable 


E 


A 


0 
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FIRST: Cross out sny item thst is 
not relevant to management 
performance. 


SFCOND: 

If this is abaolutely 
easentlsl to consider 


THIRD: (Circle A 
If average 
performers in 


or 0) 

If only 

outstanding 






for hiring or training 
s person in your 
present position, 

Circle (I) 


management managers 
hsve this, have this, 

Circle (a) Circle (o) 

(DO HOT CIRCLE BOTH) 


151. 


Ability to evaluste outcomes 


E 


A 


0 


152. 


Enthusiasm 


E 


A 


0 


153. 


Ability to self-assess sccurately 


E 


A 


0 


154. 


Ability to persuade others 


E 


A 


0 


155. 


A conforming personality 


E 


A 


0 












156. 


Ability to adspt one's communication style to the 
sudlence 


E 


A 


0 


157. 


Ability to ensure thst practical constraints are 
considered in decision-making 


E 


A 


0 


158. 


Initiative, self -motivation 


E 


A 


0 


159. 


Ability to develop and document viable alternative 
courses- of Action 


E 


A 


0 


160. 


Aggressiveness 


E 


A 


0 




If there sre sny items which we have not included that 
you believe are important to management performance, 
please note them in the space below. 






161. 




E 


A 


0 


162. 




IE . 


A 


0 


163. 




E 


A 


0 


164. 




E, 


A 


0 


165. 






A 


0 
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ERIC 



PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. 



DATE 



1 / 



(9-10) 



What is your official job title? 



What is the title of the portion to which you report? 



What are the titles of the positions reporting officially to you? 



(11-12) 



(13-14) 



(15-16) 
(17-18) 
(19-20) 



How many persons , in all, officially report to you? 



Would you please list the responsibilities of your position, as you 
see them? 



How long have you been in your present position? 



(yrs. /months) 



What positions have you previously held in thia company? 

(PLEASE BEGIN WITH THE IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING POSITION AND WORK BACK) 



A. 



B. 



From 



From 



To 



To 



(21-22) 
(23-24) 



C. 



From 



To 
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"■lease do not 
\ rite in this 

COLUMN 



(25- 


-26) 


(27- 


-28) 


(29- 


-30) 


(31- 


-32) 



(33-34) 



(35-36) 



(37-38) 
(39-40) 



(41-42) 



(43) 



(44-45) 



(46-47) 
(48-49) 



(50-51) 



(52) 



(53-54) 



(55) 



(56) 



(57-58) 



From 



To 



E. 



From 



To 



Altogether, how long have you been with this company? 



(yrs. /months) 



What position, if any, did you hold just prior to joining this company? 
(If none, indicate here . ) 



From 



To 



*IF NONE: What was your main activity prior to joining this com- 
pany? (eg,, housewife, student, etc) * 



In what year were you born? 



What is the highest educational degree you have attained? 



What was the name of the school or college where this degree was received? 



In what field was your degree granted? ' 
In what year was your degree granted? 



In all, how many years of formal education have you had? 



Are you currently enrolled in any educational institution? 
Yes No 



*IF YES: What institution is this? 



*IF YES: What degree are you working toward? 



Have you ever completed a formal management training program? 

Yes No 

*IF YES: Where was-' this? (School or company name) 
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ERIC 



PLEASE DO NOT 
WRITE IN THIS 
COLUMN. 



(59-60) 
161) 
(62-63) 

(64-65) 

(66-67) 
(68-69) 

(70-71) 
(72-73) 

* (74-75) 



(9) 



(10-11) 



*IF YES: .-In what year did you complete this program? 
Are you current^ SINGLE MARRIED DIVORCED 



What was your father's m ain occupation as you were growing up? 



What was your mother's main occupation as you were growing up? 



How many brothers and sisters do you have who. are older than you? 

BROTHERS 1 SISTERS^ 

) 

How many brothers and sisters do you have who are younger than you? 

BROTHERS SISTERS 



*IF MARRIED: What is your husband's current occupation? 



How many children or other dependents do you have (other than your husband) 

(76-77) fox^whom you have or share responsibility for support? 

NONE • 1 2 3 4 5 or more 



NOW WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO ANSWER A FEW QUESTIONS RELATING SPECIFICALLY TO 
YOUR PRESENT POSITION AND YOUR CAREER. 

Do you expect to be promoted within the company from your present position? 

YES N O NOT SURE 

*IF YES: When do you expect to be promoted? 



1 What activities related to your position in the company do you engage in, 

(12-13) aside from company-sponsored functions?. (E.g., attending professional 

meetings, memberships in management associations, publication, etc.) 
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Please give an estimate of the ANNUAL PERCENT OF INCREASE in your salary, 
on the average, over the past 3 years. 



(If you have been with the company less than 3 years, please indicate the 
percent increase since starting with the company.) 

How satisfied would you say you are with management as a career? 

Very satisfied Somewhat dissatisf ied 

Somewhat satisfied n Very satisfied 
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Please describe the characteristics you feel are necessary for a person to perform 
effectively in a position like your own. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 
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I / ID // 



How would you evaluate the opportunities for women coming out of college 
and into a management career today in Milwaukee? (FOR EMPLOYMENT and CAREER; 
BE AS SPECIIFC AS POSSIBLE) 



How would you describe the best possible background for women going into 
i.-.anagement careers today? (EDUCATION as w^ll as OTHER PREPARATION) 
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APPENDIX V 



ALVERNO COLLEGE 
OFFICE OF RESEARCH & EVALUATION 



BEHAVIORAL EVENT INTERVIEW WRITE UP 



Funded by a grant from the National Institute of Education: 
Careering After College: Establishing the Vajidity of Abilities 
Learned in College for Later Success 
(NIE-G-77-0058) 

Principal Investigators: 

Marcia Mentkowski 

Austin Doherty 

Alverno College 

3401 South 39th Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 
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Ack now I edgeme n ts 



This form accompanies the Behavioral Event Interview (McClelland, 1978) 
used in Mentkowski, O'Brien, McEachern and Fowler, 1982, and is adapted 
from one developed by McBer and Company. 
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© Copyright 1980. Alverno College Productions, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All rights reserved under U.S., International 
and Universal Copyright Conventions. Reproduction in part or whole by any method is prohibited by law. 



Date: 



Company type: 

Job Title: 

Reports To: 

Reports to Interviewee: 



Responsibilities : 

1. 

2. 

3. - 

4. 

5. J 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. L 

12. 

13. 

14. . 

15. 



• / 

Effective 



SITUATION // 



ID // 



Ineffective 



SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED? 



BEHAVIOR: 



304 
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/ / 



SITUATION # 



(continued) ID// 



THOUGHTS /FEELlf^S t 



-v- 



RESULT: 



305 



-* C- 
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/ / SITUATION // ID # 



Effective Ineffective 



SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED? : 



BEHAVIOR: 



* 306 
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/ / SITUATION 0 (continued) 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 
RESULT: 



307 

315 
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/ / SITUATION // ID t 



Effective Ineffective 



SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED?: 



BEHAVIOR: 



ERIC 
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/ / SITUATION if (continued) ID# 



THOUGHTS /FEELINGS: 



RESULT: 



309 
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8 



/ / SITUATION // 

Effective Ineffective 



SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED?: 



BEHAVIOR: 



/ / SITUATION # (continued) ID// 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS: 



RESULT: 
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/ / SITUATION // ID // 



Effective Ineffective 

SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED? 



BEHAVIOR: 
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o ... 320 
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/ / SITUATION 0 (continued) ID// 



THOUGIiTS/ FEELINGS : 



RESULT: 



ERIC 



313 

32i 
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/ / SITUATION // ID 9 

Effective Ineffective 

SITUATION: 



WHO INVOLVED? : 



BEHAVIOR: 




13 

/ / SITUATION if (continued) ID# 



THOUGHTS/ FEELINGS : 



RESULT: 



ERIC 
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14 

/ / 

CHARACTERISTICS: 
1^ 

2^ 

3^ 

4^ 

7 . 
8. 
9. 
10. 



APPENDIX VI 



Example of One Situation 
Illustrating the Behavioral Event 
Interview Writeup 



What happened? What led up to It ? 

I had worked for a consumer product company. When I first came -j 
to work here the nature of this company's products was. new to me. 
I was very uncomfortable with the terminology people used. These 
people I was dealing with had been with the company many years. I 
set up meetings with various divisions to review their marketing 
plans with them. 

Who was Involved ? 

Fifteen marketing directors and myself. 

What did you do ? 

1 went individually to get acquainted with some of the directors 
before our meetings. I reviewed their marketing plans prior to 
meeting with them. 

From that I developed a year-long public relations plan: "Here's 
a schedule of various releases^and literature you should send out 
relative to the product. This product is significant enough to have 
a news release." 

Through talking witTh them I also set up parameters based on the 
products and customers. By giving them parameters I could ask them 
of their new product, "Does it fit this bill? OK. The trade show p 
you'll be introducing It at would be an ideal time for a news confer- 
ence." We also discussed any articles that: could be written. 

I followed thru, kept them informed of what we've done, the timing 
of it and mailed them news clippings. 

What were your thoughts and feelings ? 

1 was not sure of the products and to whom they were sold. I 
was very confident in setting up these meetings, reviewing marketing 
plans and developing P.R. plans, sure of my ground in that area. 

1 was very aware X was asking extremely basic questions. 1 was 
aware of being new and different. I was very careful and didn't 
wan- to embarrass this department by appearing too "green". 

What- .happened as a result ? 

It's helped this division to get acquainted with the markets. 

' '*'me meetings not! only helped directors but also helped me 
become acquainted with the various products we market. Our 
.department might have put out the same type of work, but I don't 
think I would have lingers tood it as well. 

It took time, but I was also helping my assistant to learn. I 
was putting my organizational skills and his knowledge of the. 
company together. \ \ 

I don't have that feeling of having to account for my background. 
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